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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  CONCEPT  OF  GOD. 

BT  KEY.  GEORGE  T.  LADD,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

A  THOiE  at  once  so  promising  and  so  transcendently  lofty 
as  this,  demands  of  him  who  ventures  to  write  his  thoughts 
underneath  it,  an  immediate  disclaimer  of  undue  pretensions. 
The  author  of  this  Article  lays  no  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
any  metaphysical  secrets.  He  knows  of  no  new  instrument, 
like  the  intellectual  intuition  of  Schelling  or  the  dialectic 
development  of  Hegel,  by  which  to  view,  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Being.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  ancient  organon  of  knowledge,  the  human 
soul,  is  trustworthy.  He  does  not  even  venture  to  promise 
any  wholly  new  light  upon  any  of  the  questions  with  which 
he  is  to  deal,  much  less  the  complete  solution  of  any  of 
them. 

It  cannot,  however,  fail  to  appear  to  any  careful  observer 
of  the  course  of  current  thought,  that  questions  which  concern 
the  reality  and  nature  of  the  Personal  Absolute,  whom  faith 
calls  God,  are  the  leading  theologic  questions  of  the  day. 
Theology  is  called  in  question,  not  so  much  as  to  the  validity 
of  its  special  dogmas,  as  to  its  right  to  existence  at  all.  The 
“  stream  of  tendency,”  the  “  One  not  ourselves,”  coming  from 
Greek  thought,  and  the  personal  I  Am,  the  One  revealed  in 
ourselves,  coming  from  the  Hebrew  heart,  have  met  each 
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other  in  the  world’s  highway.  Are  the  two  one?  and  is 
that  one  the  One  everlasting  and  true,  the  absolute  and  in¬ 
finite  God  ?  To  answer  these  inquiries  the  thinkers  of  the 
age  are  taxing  the  resources  of  thought.  The  true,  perma¬ 
nent  answer  does  not  depend  upon  the  decision  of  investiga¬ 
tors  ;  it  will  be  given  vitally  in  the  experience  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  the  history  of  the  race.  But  the  answer,  so  far  as 
the  investigators  can  furnish  one,  must  consist  in  more 
thoroughly  analytic  criticism  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature, 
history,  and  consciousness. 

What  each  investigator  especially  needs  is  a  point  of  view 
from  which  to  conduct  the  criticism  of  difficulties.  From 
such  a  favorable  point  of  view  we  should  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  real,  insuperable  difficulties,  and  alleged  but 
removable  ones ;  also  to  see  in  some  measure  wherein  and 
why  the  real,  insuperable  difficulties  are  such. 

In  the  January  number  of  this  Quarterly  there  appeared 
an  Article  upon  “  the  Origin  of  the  Concept  of  God.”  The 
view  then  expressed  may  be  summed  up  in  two  or  three 
sentences :  “  This  concept  is  the  resultant  of  God’s  revelation 
of  himself  to  the  human  soul  ”  ;  “  It  is  a  centre  upon  which 
converge  many  lines,  not  only  of  argument,  but  also  of  in¬ 
tuition,  feeling,  and  purpose  ”  ;  “  The  organon  for  receiving 
the  divine  self-revelation  is  the  entire  soul  of  man.”  I  do 
not  say  that  this  way  of  viewing  and  authenticating  that 
knowledge  of  God  which  the  human  soul  furnishes  will  solve 
any  of  the  difficulties  which  accompany  the  knowledge.  On 
the  contrary,  it  shows  that  many  of  the  difficulties  are  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  in  the  constituent  elements  of  that  knowledge. 
It  does,  however,  seem  to  furnish  help  for  the  classification 
and  criticism  of  these  difficulties.  It  seems  to  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  which  may  be  used  so  as  to  show  whence  and  why 
the  difficulties  arise,  in  what  they  consist,  what  is  their 
rationale,  so  to  speak,  and  what  ones  among  the  wliole  num¬ 
ber  are  likely  to  be  either  lightened  or  solved  by  the  progress 
of  the  race.  So  far  as  the  former  discussion  has  led  to  a 
true  opinion  upon  the  nature  of  this  concept  as  to  origin,  it 
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will  also  help  to  a  true  opinion  upon  its  nature  as  to  its 
obscure  and  seemingly  contradictory  elements. 

The  object  of  the  present  Article  is,  then,  The  Classification 
and  Criticism  of  some  of  the  Difficulties  of  the  Concept  of 
God  as  they  appear  when  examined  in  the  light  of  the  former 
Article  upon  the  Origin  ‘of  this  Concept.  And  though  the 
present  Article  can  be  only  fragmentary,  it  is  our  hope  to 
make  it  so  much  one  with  the  former,  that  whoever  accepted 
the  truth  of  that  will  be  helped  by  this  over  difficult  and 
dangerous  paths  of  research. 

We  enter,  then,  the  present  discussion  with  a  certain  basis 
laid  in  that  which  has  gone  before.  We  find  the  truths  from 
which  to  take  our  points  of  starting  in  these  following  state¬ 
ments,  which  are  corollaries  of  the  central  truth  just  stated, 
viz.  “  The  concept  of  God  is  the  resultant  of  God’s  revelation 
of  himself  to  the  human  soul.” 

According  to  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  concept  of  God, 
all  knowledge  of  God  is  of  the  nature  of  divine  self-revelation. 
God  unrevealed  is  an  unknown  God.  This  statement  is  true 
of  every  form  of  knowledge,  however  derived  from  any  of 
the  manifold  sources  of  self-revelation,  in  which  the  divine 
is  made  known  to  man.  The  proof  of  this  statement  con¬ 
sists  partially  in  a  criticism  of  the  forms  under  which  all 
knowledge  comes  to  the  human  soul.  All  knowledge  of 
principles  is  in  some  sort  a  self-revelation  of  God ;  and  the 
subjective  necessity  which  marks  all  principles  as  such,  is  an 
assertion  of  the  divine  vigor  with  which  their  revealer  im¬ 
presses  objective  law  and  fact  upon  the  organon  through 
which  his  revelation  is  made.  The  postulate  of  all  rationality 
in  man  is  a  self-revealing  God.  But  the  special  proof  of 
this  statement  is  discovered  when  we  analyze  the  concept 
and  the  organon  through  which  the  concept  is  given,  and 
observe  how  the  truths  given  in  the  concept  correspond 
with  the  faculties  given  to  the  organon.  The  analysis  shows 
us  one  common  source  for  the  soul  which  knows  God,  and 
for  the  facts  and  laws  which  reveal  God.  The  facts  and 
laws  thus  take  the  form  of  a  self-revelation  of  the  same 
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One  who  constituted  the  soul  capable  of  receiving  the 
revelation. 

And,  farther,  according  to  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
concept  of  God,  there  is  a  certain  necessary  disparateness 
between  the  finite  organ  and  the  infinite  object  of  revelation. 
Known  as  self-revealed  to  the  finite  soul,  God  cannot  be  fully 
known ;  there  must  always  be  more  beyond  in  the  boundless 
recesses  of  divine  being.  And  according  to  the  laws  of  in¬ 
tellectual  research,  this  necessary  incompleteness  of  every 
concept  of  God  will  give  rise  to  difficulties  insurmountable  by 
the  intellect.  Comprehension  is  the  work  of  the  intellect, 
and  the  intellect  is  not  satisfied  until  it  can  comprehend. 
The  intellect  never  rests  in  its  concept  so  long  as  there  are 
in  it  elements  which  baffle  its  attempts  at  detecting  their 
genesis  and  at  classifying  them  with  the  other  elements  of 
the  concept.  Not  only  is  intellectual  research  stimulated 
by  this  uneasiness,  but  it  also  tends  to  stimulate  the  more 
practical  and  emotional  activities  of  man.  Keverence,  awe, 
and  sense  of  mystery  feed  upon  the  food  which  is  but  husks 
to  the  intellect.  Trust,  love,  hope,  and  self-sacrificing  obe¬ 
dience  thrive  upon  the  hardships  of  the  understanding. 

According  to  this  view,  however,  there  is  implied  in  the 
fact  of  any  divine  self-revelation  at  all,  a  participation  in  the 
divine  nature  and  in  its  real  truth  upon  the  part  of  man. 
The  dictum  which  Mr.  Mansel  quotes  with  approval,  “  To 
know  God  as  he  is,  man  must  himself  be  God,”  is  ambiguous 
and  unsatisfactory.  But  when  Trendelenburg  asserts,  “  We 
apprehend  God,  so  far  as  we  apprehend  him,  only  through 
that  in  us  which  is  of  divine  lineage,  through  the  neces¬ 
sary  in  knowing  and  through  the  good  in  purposing,  and, 
above  all,  through  the  union  of  the  two,”  ^  —  we  find  in  the 
assertion  a  philosophic  basis  for  believing  at  once  in  the 
limitedness  and  in  the  objective  validity  of  our  knowledge  of 
God.  “  And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness.” 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  concept  of  God  makes  the 

1  Logische  Untersuchungen,  ii.  p.  607. 
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entire  soul  of  man  the  organon  for  the  divine  self-revelation ; 
and  in  doing  this  it  also  makes  the  constitutional  soundness 
and  symmetry  of  man’s  total  being  responsible  for  the 
validity  of  the  concept.  It  forces,  then,  either  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  truth  about  God,  or  the  alternative  of  utter 
scepticism  as  to  all  fundamental  truth  and  utter  misplaco* 
ment  of  man’s  deepest  intuitions  and  cravings. 

This  view  also  indicates  with  much  clearness  the  source 
and  nature  of  some  of  the  special  difficulties  which  men 
have  with  the  concept  of  God.  Some  of  the  difficulties  are 
seen  to  be  due  to  such  weakness  and  lack  of  symmetry  in 
the  organon  as  have  an  ethical  significance.  It  is  not  as 
pure  intellect  that  man  is  like  God,  or  fitted  to  know  God  ; 
but  as  endowed  also  with  moral  affections  and  ideas,  with  free 
will,  and  with  a  spiritual  nature.  We  may,  therefore,  have 
error  and  confusion  from  the  trenching  of  one  set  of  faculties 
upon  another,  or  from  the  choice  to  exclude  the  revelation 
from  any  one  of  its  channels  of  influx. 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  concept  of  God  suggests  the 
truth  that  the  divine  self-revelation  to  man  must  be  historic, 
evolutionary.  It  must  take  the  form  of  an  objective  process, 
conditioned  for  its  acceptance  in  different  stages  upon  the 
point  reached  by  the  soul  of  man  in  a  corresponding  sub¬ 
jective  process.  Historic  limitations  and  a  historic  process 
of  freeing  the  soul  from  limitations  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  divine  self-revelation.  God  reveals  himself  in  connection 
with  historic  phenomena  and  processes.  That  which  is 
back  of  all  development  does  not  itself  develop ;  but  the 
revelation  is  given  to  us  in  the  form  of  development.  It  is 
only  as  in  pursuit  of  a  goal  that  God  is  made  known  to  us. 
It  is  only  as  itself  being  more  and  more  lifted  forward 
toward  the  comprehension  of  the  goal  that  the  soul  is  fitted 
to  apprehend  the  truths  which  appear  in  the  process  of 
development. 

These  corollaries,  derived  from  the  argument  upon  the 
origin  of  the  concept  of  God,  will  for  the  present  sufficiently 
indicate  the  points  of  view  from  which  I  now  propose  to 
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consider  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  concept.  The  former 
argument  will  also  furnish  a  classification  of  these  difficulties. 

If  “  the  concept  of  God  is  the  resultant  of  God’s  revelation 
of  himself  to  the  human  soul,”  the  difficulties  of  this  concept 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  according  as  they  belong 
(1)  to  the  object  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  unrevealed,  (2)  to  the 
organon  through  which  the  revelation  is  made,  so  far  as  it 
is  made,  and  (3)  to  the  changing  relations  which  exist 
between  the  revelation  and  the  organon.  God  himself,  the 
soul  itself,  and  the  process  of  revelation,  will  all  be  concerned 
in  the  criticism  of  these  difficulties. 

The  first  class  of  difficulties  are  those  which  forever  inhere 
in  the  unrevealed  being  of  God.  They  render  it  forever 
impossible  that  God  should  be  adequately,  in  all  his  essence 
and  attributes,  comprehended,  or  otherwise  known,  by  man. 
If  perfect  comprehension  were  necessary  to  any  valid  knowl¬ 
edge  whatever  of  objective  truth,  the  dictum  “  to  know  God 
as  he  is,  man  must  himself  be  God,”  would  be  the  final  word 
upon  the  matter.  These  difficulties  of  the  first  class  —  if  we 
may  venture  to  give  a  name  to  anything  so  shadowy  and 
impossible  definitely  to  fix  —  we  will  call  the  transcendental. 
They  are  not  capable  of  statement  in  any  form  of  words 
which  is  not  itself  self-contradictory.  They  are  the  outcome 
of  that  constant  conflict  between  the  consciousness  of  limita¬ 
tion  and  the  longing  to  pass  the  limits  which  ministers,  as  a 
conflict,  to  the  growth  of  the  human  soul.  As  soon  as  these 
difficulties  are  driven  to  fix  themselves  in  any  definite  shape, 
they  pass  at  once  out  of  the  transcendental  sphere.  They 
then  become  difficulties  which  are  to  be  investigated  and 
distinguished  between,  as  either  inherent  or  removable,  by  a 
criticism  of  the  contents  of  consciousness.  But  the  shadow 
of  the  more  beyond  still  rests  upon  them. 

“  The  means  are  wanting,”  says  Trendelenburg,  “  to  a  direct 
and  adequate  knowledge  of  God.”  Supposing  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  problems  all  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  disputants, 
supposing  an  entire  agreement  as  to  the  objective  validity  of 
a  certain  concept  of  God,  as  to  the  personality  of  the  Abso- 
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lute,  as  to  all  the  cognizable  qualities,  motives,  and  laws  of 
this  Personal  Absolute,  there  would  still  remain  the  impulse 
toward  dissatisfaction,  the  suspicion  of  difficulties  in  the  more 
beyond,  which  belong  to  the  transcendental  nature  of  the 
object  of  the  concept. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  finite  and  conditioned  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  necessary  is  indirect,  and  there  is  always  the 
suggestion  of  a  shadowy  something  which  is  beyond  the  pos¬ 
itive  contents  of  consciousness.  There  is  no  commonest  act  of 
sensuous  observation  which,  when  analyzed,  does  not  make 
us  feel  the  vastness  of  the  unrevealed  more  beyond ;  for 
there  is  vastly  more  than  we  can  know  in  the  smallest  object 
of  sense.  Of  all  the  forms  of  sense  which  surround  us  we  may 
truly  say,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  makes  the  church  Father, 
“  materiam  spiritumque  cognoscendo  ignorari  et  ignorando 
cognosci  ”  is  the  only  way  to  real  knowledge.  There  is  a 
vast  transcendental  field  of  both  finite  and  infinite  being, 
of  the  qualities  of  which  we  can  only  declare  that  they  are  un¬ 
revealed,  and  therefore  unknown  to  us.  The  unrevealed 
infinite  meets  us  on  every  hand  and  in  every  act  of  our  finite 
knowledge.  We  know  the  whole  of  nothing.  Know  as  fully 
and  as  truly  as  we  may,  there  is  much  more  beyond,  involved 
as  a  fact,  but  not  disclosed  as  to  its  mode,  in  every  act  of 
knowledge.  The  skirts  of  the  Infinite  are  heard  sweeping 
by  us  in  every  moment  of  intuition,  but  the  hand  of  the 
Infinite  is  over  our  eyes.  The  wind  which  the  train  of  his 
glorious  raiment  awakens  plays  upon  the  harp  of  feeling,  but 
bears  to  us  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  unseen  face  of  the 
wearer  of  the  raiment.  But  when  the  hand  is  removed  we 
behold  his  hinder  parts,  and  live.  In  the  case  of  perception 
by  the  eye  we  do  not  complain  of  our  limitations.  We  ex¬ 
amine,  indeed,  to  find  the  grounds  upon  which  rests  our 
confidence  in  the  act  of  vision.  We  criticise  the  contents  of 
vision  to  determine  what  of  them  are  accidental  and  phe¬ 
nomenal  merely,  what  are  by  their  necessity  proved  to  belong 
to  objective  and  eternal  truth.  We  do  not  spend  much  time 
and  strength  in  longing  to  know  by  vision  qualities  of  matter 
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which  either  are  not  in  themselves  visible,  or  can  never, 
because  of  their  lack  of  relation  to  our  organs,  become  visible 
to  us. 

But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  metaphysics  of  absolute 
being  that  it  is  not  content  to  remain  metaphysics  ;  it  longs 
to  overleap  the  barriers  and  come  into  some  impossible  sort 
of  communion  with  what  is  beyond.  This  longing  is  part  of 
the  stimulus  toward  the  divine  which  acts  from  so  many 
points  of  impact  upon  man.  It  can  never,  however,  give  us 
what  it  is  neither  in  the  will  of  the  Self-revealcr  nor  in  the 
capacity  of  the  organ  of  his  self-revealing  to  permit. 

Nor  are  these  difTiculties  escaped,  nor  even  intrinsically 
lessened,  by  introducing  some  extraordinary  means  or  act  of 
knowledge.  Were  the  knowledge  thus  gained  valid  it  could 
never  be  complete.  Let  the  soul  soar  to  heights  of  logical 
development  or  intellectual  intuition,  far  above  all  ordinary 
ken,  beyond  all  realms  of  self-conscious  experience,  it  still 
comes  down  from  its  sublimation  both  dazed  and  panting  for 
more  breath  and  light.  Beyond  that  which  is  itself  beyond 
all  the  intuitions  of  ordinary  man  there  is  still  infinitely 
more.  Were  it  true,  as  the  mystic  metaphysician  informs 
us,  that  “  there  dwells  in  us  all  a  secret  wonderful  faculty, 
by  virtue  of  which  we  can  withdraw  from  the  mutations  of 
time  into  our  innermost  disrobed  selves,  and  there  behold 
the  Eternal  under  the  form  of  immutability,”  the  longings 
of  the  soul  would  not  even  thus  be  satisfied.  The  “  secret 
wonderful  faculty  ”  of  Schelling,  in  so  far  as  it  is  faculty,  is 
only  a  limited  means  of  knowing  ;  it,  like  every  most  com¬ 
mon-place  faculty,  can  bring  only  knowledge  limited  by  its 
own  construction. 

We  find,  indeed,  the  vain  attempt  to  transcend  by  some  act 
or  process  of  knowledge  the  limitations  which  belong  of  neces¬ 
sity  to  all  our  knowledge  of  both  infinite  and  finite,  in  those 
systems  of  the  philosophy  of  theology  which  Hamilton  and 
Hansel  have  criticized  as  though  they  were  mere  word-build¬ 
ing.  But  those  systems,  judged  by  a  criticism  which  includes 
the  full  contents  of  consciousness,  are  somewhat  more  than 
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mere  word-building.  They  contain,  in  pretentious  and  often 
invalid  form,  the  real  substance  of  the  truth  which  we  need 
to  recognize  in  our  present  contest  with  the  philosophy  (?) 
of  nescience.  So  far  as  they  pretend  to  knowledge  beyond 
the  limitations  of  all  knowledge,  they  are  fallacious.  So  far 
as  they  insist  upon  the  correspondence  between  thought  and 
real  being,  so  far  as  they  afford  a  ground  for  insisting  upon 
the  objective  validity  of  those  acts  of  the  soul  by  which  the 
eternal  realities  of  the  divine  are  conveyed,  in  the  form  of 
necessary  ideas  and  principles,  to  the  soul,  they  are  true  and 
helpful  counter-irritants  of  positivism. 

Mr.  Mansel  is  indeed  right  in  his  metaphysics  when  he 
criticizes  these  German  philosophers  for  their  failure  to  found 
their  systems  in  a  criticism  of  consciousness.  But  much  of 
his  own  criticism  is  as  abstract  and  contradictory  of  the 
contents  of  consciousness  as  are  the  systems  he  criticizes. 
The  critic  of  philosophy  should  no  more  enter  the  battle  in 
the  vale  of  Yalhalla  than  the  philosopher  himself.  Joining 
in  this  battle,  he  may  find  that  he  has  unwittingly  given  a 
sword  thrust,  not  to  the  shade  of  an  opponent,  but  to  the 
real  person  of  a  friend.  We  can  posit  the  incomprehensible, 
but  not  the  self-contradictory,  through  faith.  We,  too,  believe 
with  Mr.  Mansel  that  “  to  know  God  as  he  is,  man  must  himself 
be  God,”  if  by  this  sentence  is  meant  that  no  adequate  and 
complete  revelation  of  the  divine  is  possible  within  the  finite 
organon  of  revelation,  and  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
divine  must  therefore  be  fragmentary  and  unsatisfying.  But 
we  quite  dissent,  if  by  this  sentence  is  meant  that  no  revela¬ 
tion  at  all  corresponding  to  his  being  is  possible  for  God, 
and  that  the  organon  of  revelation  can  give  us  no  ground 
for  affirming  the  objective  validity  of  its  own  work.  The 
necessary  forms  of  sense-perception  may  be  only  some  among 
many  unknown  forms  of  knowledge ;  and  they  certainly  give 
conditions  to  all  our  perceptions  of  things  of  sense.  But  to 
affirm  that  they  are  only  regulative,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
aver  the  real  correspondence  of  things  to  the  forms,  is  a  step 
beyond  toward  the  gulf  of  utter  scepticism.  Surely  the  very 
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conditions  of  all  knowledge  aver  it  to  be  limited.  But  it 
may,  nevertheless,  contain  postulates  and  intimations  and 
intuitions  which  reveal  the  absolute  trutli  beyond.  Only  a 
perfect  analysis,  ending  in  complete  breaking  up  of  all  the 
foundations  of  thinking,  can  warrant  us  in  saying  that  this 
partial  is,  though  confessedly  partial,  also  unfaithful  to  the 
reality  of  things. 

Thus  much,  then,  seems  true  of  this  first  class  of  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  concept  of  God.  Only  so  much  of  the  divine 
is  known  as  has  been  revealed  to  us.  The  unrevealed  God 
is  the  unknown  God  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  his  followers.  Of 
the  infinite  whole  which  is  back  of  and  beyond  all  the  divine 
self-revelation,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  there.  We  are 
driven  to  the  affirmation  by  the  constant  unrest  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  which  we  find  in  all  known  forms  of  the  concept, 
regarded  as  fit  to  satisfy  in  full  the  desires  of  the  rational  soul 
for  knowledge.  That  which  is  transcendental  in  God  also 
stimulates  us  to  the  the  sen^e  of  awe,  mystery,  and  worship 
before  the  unknown.  To  God  unrevealed,  to  that  in  the 
depths  of  the  divine  being  which  he  has  not  disclosed  to  us, 
we  cannot  say  that  any  of  our  terms  of  knowledge  apply. 
We  know  God  as  a  person ;  but  we  feel  that  our  conception 
of  personality  does  not  adequately  represent  the  whole  being 
of  God.  We  believe  in  him  —  granted  that  we  know  him — 
as  the  Absolute  ;  but  we  also  believe  that  the  word  and  the 
idea  of  the  absolute  does  not  adequately  represent  God.  The 
heart  affirms  him  as  Heavenly  Father ;  but  the  term  father, 
sweetest  of  all  in  which  to  express  our  more  practical  rela¬ 
tions,  we  are  confident  is  quite  below  the  unrevealed  reality 
of  God.  He  is  first  cause  and  causa  sui  —  so  revealed  to  us ; 
but  terms  of  condition  and  causality  do  not  fully  set  him 
forth.  We  summon  all  the  glorious  names  with  which  men 
have  learned  to  address  the  Eternal  One,  and  taken  all 
together  they  give,  when  analyzed,  in  one  grand  picture  the 
sum-total  of  the  self-revelation  of  God ;  but  they  do  not  tell 
us  of  the  more  beyond,  except  to  affirm  that  it  is  there. 

In  criticizing  the  second  class  of  difficulties  found  within 
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the  concept  of  God,  we  shall  need  to  remember  the  truths 
just  stated.  These  diflSculties,  however,  unlike  those  of  the 
first  class,  present  themselves  in  forms  of  thought  which 
demand  criticism  and  contain  positive  contents  of  objective 
validity.  Yet  a  false  philosophy  of  nescience  would  have  us 
treat  both  classes  alike.  With  the  claims  of  nescience  fully 
carried  out,  metaphysics  is  transcendentalism.  With  it, 
therefore,  difficulties  which  require  research  into  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  knowledge  are  transcendental  difficulties.  Of  course, 
then,  it  finds  the  concept  of  God  not  merely  inadequate ;  it 
finds  every  possible  concept  self-contradictory.  This  its 
theology  is  the  spurious  child  of  its  false  philosophy.  To  it 
the  sphere  of  infinite  being  is  not  light  in  the  centre,  but  is 
shaded  into  obscurity  along  its  infinite  stretches  in  every 
direction  from  the  centre  of  light ;  to  it  there  is  only  dark¬ 
ness,  formlessness,  and  void  in  all  the  vault  of  infinite  being. 

That  is  to  say,  such  results  in  philosophy  and  theology  as 
tliese,  nescience  claims  in  general  terms  as  the  precious  boon 
of  all  mankind.  But  in  the  special  terms  in  which  even  the 
claim  is  made,  whenever  it  defines  itself,  there  lie  always 
concealed  vast  stores  of  positive  knowledge.  The  very 
treasures  of  truth,  formally  banished  by  deliberate  act  of 
judgment  from  the  kingdom  are  smuggled  in  again  by  some 
naive  unconscious  decree  of  judgment.  To  know  as  much 
as  Mr.  Spencer,  for  instance,  knows  in  his  denial  of  the 
divine  self-revelation,  is  almost  enough  for  a  wise  man  to  know 
of  God.  “  A  great  deal,  it  appears,”  as  Father  Dalgrains 
sarcastically  remarks,  “  is  known  about  the  Unknowable.” 
The  Unknowable  is  indeed  expected  to  move  feeling  and 
influence  the  practical  life ;  for  it  is  printed  in  large  letters 
to  excite  fear,  it  is  conjectured,  “  like  grenadiers’  caps.” 

In  proof  that  the  various  elements  of  this  concept  of  God 
correspond  to  certain  positive  and  definite  contents  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  we  cite  the  following  facts  of  experience.  And 
first  of  all,  the  very  dispute  shows  the  reality  and  persistence 
of  human  convictions  as  to  the  subject  in  dispute.  If  the 
concept  of  God  in  some  form  or  other  perdures,  and  the 
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difficulties  which  attach  themselves  to  it  perdure,  this  of 
itself  tends  to  assure  us  that  in  some  positive  contents  of 
human  thought  we  must  seek  the  reason,  and  in  part  the 
answer,  for  these  difficulties.  There  is  something  where  so 
much  dust  of  controversy  arises ;  so  much  intellectual  fuss 
is  not  about  absolutely  nothing. 

And  farther,  the  manner  of  stating  and  discussing  the 
concept  with  its  difficulties  clearly  shows  certain  definite 
forms  of  the  positive  contents  of  consciousness  which  give 
rise  to  these  difficulties.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
men  have  certain  definite  conceptions  which  they  name  God ; 
that  they  believe  in  the  objective  validity  of  their  conceptions ; 
that  they  insist  upon  the  fatherhood  of  the  Infinite,  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Absolute,  and  upon  many  other  alleged 
verities  of  religious  sort.  But  the  persistence  of  the  concept 
of  God,  and  of  its  difficulties  in  these  special  and  definite 
forms,  shows  that  the  philosophical  treatment  of  the  concept 
in  regard  to  these  forms  is  at  once  a  gift  to,  and  a  demand 
upon,  the  human  soul.  In  considering,  then,  the  personality 
of  the  Absolute  and  other  similar  questions,  to  resolve  all 
the  phenomena  into  impotency  and  try  to  sweep  them  off 
the  board  of  analytic  dissection  with  one  majestic  wave  of 
the  hand  is  merest  child’s  play.  There  have  been  many 
attempts  to  put  out  the  candle  of  theology’s  logic,  as  pre¬ 
paratory  to  putting  out  the  light  of  the  human  soul,  in  whose 
indestructible  thought,  feeling,  and  purpose  positive  theologic 
truth  lias  its  warm  hearth,  its  fruitful  womb.  “  Put  out  the 
light,  and  then — put  out  the  light.”  The  extinguisher  has 
fallen  upon  the  tallow  and  wick  of  argument ;  but  the  light, 
the  soul  in  which  the  truth  of  God  shines,  will  not  therefore 
be  put  out. 

And  farther,  in  proof  of  the  unceasing  demand  made  by 
this  concept  upon  the  critical  faculty,  to  find  in  the  elements 
of  the  concept  real  knowledge  of  objective  verity,  we  are  to 
notice  how  the  soul  of  the  destructive  critic  avers  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  his  own  attempt  at  destruction,  when  in  the 
very  act.  So  often  as  the  giants  of  destructive  criticism  go 
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over  the  field  of  proof  and  cut  down  the  ripe  stalks  of  the 
theologic  harvest,  they  are  forced  to  leave  enough  seed  to 
sow  again  the  entire  field.  The  sentence  which  the  author 
of  “  First  Principles  ”  quotes  with  much  evident  approval, — 
“  A  God  understood  would  be  no  God  at  all,  ’’  —  contains  a 
certain  undoubted  truth;  we  cannot  perfectly  comprehend 
God.  But  it  is  a  long  way  from  this  sentence  to  the  one 
with  which  he  closes  the  same  chapter  on  “  ultimate  religious 
ideas,”  and  declares,  as  the  result  of  conclusive  argument, 
“  The  Power  which  the  universe  manifests  to  us  is  utterly 
inscrutable.”  Mr.  Spencer  himself  knows  it  is  not  “  utterly 
inscrutable.”  For  he  has  himself  made  the  illogical,  but 
inevitable  leap  from  thought  to  being,  has  learned  to  call  the 
objective  reality  a  Power,  and  spell  it  with  a  capital,  has 
found  it  manifested  in  the  universe.  And  if  manifested  by 
the  universe,  may  we  not  examine  the  form  of  manifestation, 
and  conclude  something  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Power  ?  No ; 
for  the  Power  is  utterly  inscrutable.  Yes ;  for  it  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  universe,  and  known  as  Power.  There  is 
something  more  to  note  in  all  this  than  the  imbecility  of 
language,  or  even  the  impotency  of  human  thought  about 
the  Absolute ;  there  is  pre-eminently  to  note  the  strength  of 
the  soul’s  postulates  and  primitive  convictions  triumphing 
over  the  logic  of  nescience. 

Nor  does  the  writer  from  whom  Mr.  Spencer  quotes  so 
largely  escape  making  an  example  of  himself  to  the  theo¬ 
logian,  even  though  engaged  in  offices  supposed  friendly  to 
theology.  It  is  a  singular  anomaly  when  the  philosophy 
which  fights  so  valiantly  to  rescue  the  objective  in  the  region 
of  sense-perception  from  the  clutch  of  sceptical  idealism 
surrenders  without  a  blow  in  defence  when  the  objective  in 
the  region  of  truths  necessary  to  religion  is  attacked  by  a 
sceptical  positivism.  In  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite,  written 
in  capitals  to  excite  veneration,  and  arrived  at  through  im¬ 
potency  and  the  consciousness  of  “  counter  inabilities,”  we 
have  no  interest  at  all.  With  such  terms,  handled  in  purely 
abstract  fashion  by  either  philosopher  or  critic  of  philosophy, 
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anjrthing  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  word-building  and 
logomachy,  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  coming  at 
truth.  What  is  put  into  them  at  first  by  him  who  uses 
tliem  may  be,  so  often  as  he  will,  taken  out  of  them  again ; 
but  in  all  the  process  of  shortening  and  elongating  the 
contents  no  new  substance  of  information  is  gained. 

Should  Mr.  Mansel  or  any  one  else  succeed  in  disproving 
the  authority  of  the  positive  contents  of  consciousness  to 
testify  to  objective  truth  about  God,  he  would  overthrow  the 
rational  grounds  of  religion.  No  refuge  of  faith  would  save 
the  case ;  for  the  act  and  faculty  of  faith  must  establish 
themselves  by  the  very  authority  which  has  been  discredited. 
It  is  not  juggling  with  abstract  terms,  but  faithful  criticism 
of  all  the  contents  of  the  soul,  which  is  needed  in  dealing 
with  these  difficulties. 

The  entire  discussion  increases  our  conviction  that  there 
is  with  man  positive  truth  about  God.  To  this  conviction — 
Hegel  while  asserting  a  philosophy  which  finds  the  Absolute 
in  the  very  process  of  thought  itself,  Mansel  while  denying 
to  all  philosophy  the  power  to  establish  the  objective  validity 
of  this  process  in  which  Hegel  found  the  Absolute,  Spencer 
while  laying  again  the  foundations  of  a  philosophy  in  which 
the  Absolute  is  known  only  as  the  Unknowable,  “  writ 
large  ”  —  all  alike  contribute  elements  of  strength. 

In  dealing,  then,  with  the  second  class  of  difficulties,  we 
may  begin  our  work  of  criticism  with  the  conviction  that 
certain  positive  and  definite  contents  of  consciousness  cor¬ 
respond  to  all  the  elements  in  the  great  concept  of  God. 
The  work  will  raise  this  conviction  to  the  dignity  of  the 
postulate  which  really  underlies  all  attempts  at  philosophical 
criticism  of  this  concept. 

The  work  is  such  as  to  demand  criticism  which  is  both 
metaphysical  and  complete — in  the  meanings  of  these  adjec¬ 
tives  which  subsequent  discussion  will  explain. 

Metaphysical  criticism  of  the  difficulties  of  the  concept  of 
God  is  that  which  examines  the  concept,  to  find  what  ele¬ 
ments  of  objective  validity  are  in  it  which  distinguishes  the 
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accidental  from  the  necessary,  and  which  tests  the  ground 
upon  which  the  so-called  necessary  rests. 

And  the  criticism  of  this  concept  must  be  what  I  have 
called  complete,  as  well  as  metaphysical.  It  must  be  such 
criticism  as  recognizes  all  the  phenomena,  and  makes  the 
self-conscious  effort  to  adjust  the  relative  weight  to  which 
are  entitled  the  elements  contributed  by  all  the  various  parts 
of  the  soul.  The  soul  of  man  is  the  organon  of  the  divine 
self-revelation.  The  criticism  of  those  difficulties  of  the 
revelation  which  are  due  to  the  constitution  of  this  organon 
requires,  then,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the'  human  soul,  so 
far  as  psychology  at  present  furnishes  the  knowledge.  Not 
only  the  grounds  and  objective  validity  of  the  soul’s  neces¬ 
sary  truths  must  be  tested ;  but  the  activities  of  the  soul  in 
their  manifoldness,  the  relations  of  reciprocity,  harmony, 
and  what  I  may  call  supplemental  quality  must  be  taken 
constantly  into  the  account.  It  must  not  be  permitted  that 
intellect  ride  out  of  its  sphere  and  over-ride  feeling.  Feeling 
must  not  be  allowed  to  nauseate  rationality  by  taking  it  upon 
its  unsteady  boat  and  over  the  disturbed  seas  of  its  changeful 
voyage.  Yet  must  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  eternal 
verity  in  feeling,  and  criticism  can  detect  it.  There  are 
truths  wrapped  up  in  the  heart’s  embrace  through  all  the 
centuries  of  human  life,  and  gentle,  heartfelt  philosophy  can 
disentangle  them.  Complete  criticism  will  also  recognize 
and  aver  the  sphere  of  faith,  and  as  well  of  freedom.  It 
will  consider  how  in  faith  the  soul  not  only  lays  all  the 
foundations  of  her  most  cherished  knowledge  and  of  her 
dearest  convictions,  but  also  how  in  faith  she  lifts  up  herself 
eternally  above  the  clouds  of  scepticism,  the  snow-capped 
summits  of  intellectualism,  into  the  immediate  sunlight  of 
God.  Complete  criticism  will  also  recognize  how,  even  in 
the  work  of  the  senses,  seemingly  standing  at  the  extreme 
from  faith,  there  is  concealed  the  presence  of  the  Absolute, 
and  how  the  problem  of  their  power  to  testify  to  objective 
truth  under  the  form  of  necessary  notions  and  intuitions  is 
closely  interwoven  with  the  problem  of  the  objective  validity 
of  the  concept  of  God. 
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Nor  will  the  complete  criticism  of  which  I  speak  fail  to 
recognize  everywhere  the  dominant  and  yet  limited  power 
of  choice  in  man  —  a  power  which  weaves  into  every  argu¬ 
ment  for  God,  and  every  objection  to  each  argument,  the 
element  of  choice,  and  which  constantly  calls  the  soul  to 
decide  between  what  is  pleasing  to  the  senses  or  to  the  pride 
of  learning,  and  what  is  subject  rather  of  spiritual  trust, 
hope,  and  enlightenment.  Such  criticism  will  always  aver 
the  existence  of  a  spiritual  nature  in  man,  of  a  part  of  the 
Imman  soul  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  higliest  self-disclosure  of  God. 

The  difference  between  the  application  of  barren  dialectics 
and  complete  metaphysical  criticism  to  difficulties  of  this 
kind  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  from  an  author  already 
quoted.  In  answer  to  Schelling,  Mr.  Mansel  asks,  in  his 
Metaphysics  (p.  273)  :  “  Can  I  be  conscious  and  not  con¬ 
scious,  substance  and  accident,  reality  and  phenomenon, 
personally  existing  and  merged  in  the  absolute,  at  one  and 
the  same  instant,  in  one  and  the  same  act  ?  ”  To  such 
barren  questions  we  may  reply  either  Yes,  or  No,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  positive  contents  we  have  put  into  them. 
To  the  question,  “  Can  I  be  conscious  and  not  conscious 
at  one  and  the  same  instant,  in  one  and  the  same  act  ?  ”  we 
may  reply :  Yes,  I  can,  in  a  certain  sense  wdiich  it  is  very 
important  to  investigate.  The  activities  and  possibilities  of 
my  finite  ego  are  very  far  from  being  measured  by,  or  wholly 
indicated  in,  any  individual  act  of  consciousness.  Whether 
I  can  acquire  knowledge,  and  even  go  through  processes  of 
ratiocination,  out  of  self-consciousness,  or  not,  is  certainly  a 
question  which  admits  of  debate.  My  selfhood  of  which  I 
have  never  been  conscious  is  doubtless,  as  intimations  derived 
through  my  conscious  self  inform  me,  decidedly  the  larger 
part  of  me.  And  as  to  being  substance  and  accident,  reality 
and  phenomenon,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  all  the  validity 
of  my  knowledge  not  only,  but  of  my  being,  depends  upon 
this  being  possible  for  me.  However  incomprehensible,  the 
thing  is  realized  in  every  act  of  self-consciousness.  Even 
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the  last  question  may  be  answered  affirmatively :  I  am  “  per¬ 
sonally  existing  and  merged  in  the  absolute,”  my  personality 
is  grounded  in  the  divine ;  for  “  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.” 

Since,  then,  the  existence  of  positive  and  definite  contents 
of  consciousness  given  in  the  elements  of  the  concept  and 
the  need  of  thorough  metaphysical  criticism  are  apparent, 
we  will  call  the  second  class — The  Metaphysical  Difficulties  of 
the  Concept  of  God.  They  are  such  difficulties  as  inhere 
in  the  nature  of  the  organon  through  which  the  divine  self¬ 
revelation  is  made  to  man.  But  such  difficulties  are  twofold, 
according  as  they  concern  the  objective  validity  of  the 
concept  and  the  power  of  the  organon  to  authenticate  its 
concept,  or  concern  the  harmony  and  adjustment  amongst 
themselves  of  the  various  elements  contributed  within  the 
one  organon  to  the  one  concept.  Of  the  second  or  meta¬ 
physical  class  there  are,  then,  two  kinds  of  difficulties, 
which  we  will  call  the  ontological  and  the  psychological. 

The  ontological  difficulties  arise  in  the  attempt  to  authen¬ 
ticate  the  objective  validity  of  the  concept  of  God.  Thus 
far  in  all  our  discussion  we  have  spoken  only  of  a  concept. 
But  what  about  the  reality  ?  To  the  very  word  “  concept  ” 
there  is  attached  the  suggestion  of  unreality.  That  there 
are  and  have  been  manifold  human  conceptions  of  God  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  scepticism  inquires  whether  these 
are  not  mere  misconceptions,  and  whether  there  be  a  reality 
underlying  them  all.  If  such  reality  exists,  then  in  the 
next  step  criticism  can  inquire,  What  is  it  ? 

Every  discussion  of  the  ontological  difficulties  should  keep 
constantly  in  mind  the  following  truths  : 

First,  every  inquiry  into  reality  of  whatever  sort  ends  in 
ontological  difficulties  similar  to  those  which  lurk  concealed 
in  the  concept  of  God.  In  all  research  we  come  ultimately 
upon  the  same  problem,  and  are  forced  to  ask  ourselves : 
Does  the  concept,  though  resulting  from  clear  and  necessary 
intuition  and  logical  correctness  of  reasoning,  after  all  cor¬ 
respond  to  tlie  reality  of  things  ? 
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Secondly,  in  no  form  of  the  inquiry  can  we  find  any  guar¬ 
antee  which  is  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  given  us  in  the 
process  or  product  of  thought  itself.  We  cannot  compare 
‘the  concept  with  tlje  reality,  because  we  cannot  have  the 
reality  given  to  us  in  some  form  other  than  the  human  form 
of  knowledge,  nor  see  by  some  process  other  than  that  of 
comparison  whether  the  two  agree  or  not. 

Thirdly,  we  find  in  every  act  and  product  of  thought  ele¬ 
ments  which  reveal  themselves  as  necessary,  and  which  by 
this  their  form  of  revelation  contain  postulates  of  the  reality 
of  things.  These  elements  of  knowledge  the  soul  grasps 
and  holds  as  a  veritable  possession  of  objective  truth.  There 
is  in  the  grasp  and  grip  of  the  soul  the  conviction  not  of 
impotcncy  and  of  being  regulated,  but  of  strength  and  of 
being  made  the  subject  of  a  divine  self-revelation.  The 
metaphysical  limits  of  the  human  mind  are  not  so  much 
sources  of  weakness  because  they  are  limits,  as  sources  of 
strength  because  they  mark  off  the  domain  in  which  the 
mind  holds  sovereignty  over  its  own  subjects. 

Fourthly,  not  only  is  the  guarantee  of  objective  validity  to 
our  thought  given  in  tlie  necessary  of  thought  itself,  but  this 
guarantee  is  practically  sufficient  for  all  men,  philosophi¬ 
cally  so  for  him  who  understands  aright  the  true  philosophy 
of  human  thought.  Thought  postulates  the  objective  validity 
of  its  own  work.  In  all  thought,  then,  is  involved,  as  the 
very  condition  of  its  existence,  the  conviction  that  reality  is 
cognizable  and  actually  known  by  the  soul.  And,  to  use  the 
words  of  Trendelenburg,  “  this  confidence  would  be  a  con¬ 
tradiction,  if  somewhat  thinkable  were  not  presupposed  in 
things  themselves,  if  truth  were  not  presupposed  in  the 
actual.”  All  finite  thought  is  the  result  of  the  interpenetra¬ 
tion  of  the  finite  mind  with  real  being;  and  to  reach  the 
case  in  hand  we  may  add.  All  finite  being  is  interpenetrated 
with  divine  thought.  Therefore, 

Fifthly,  the  concept  of  God,  like  every  other  concept  con¬ 
taining  elements  of  necessary  truth,  asserts  its  own  objective 
validity  in  the  persistence  and  necessity  of  those  elements. 
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Yea,  this  concept  affirms  its  objective  validity  in  that  it  takes 
up  and  unites  the  various  necessary  elements  of  human  thought, 
and  appears  of  its  own  nature  as  the  one  concept  presupposed 
in  every  form  of  human  thought,  in  every  form  of  objective 
being,  and  especially  in  the  correspondence  of  the  two.  The 
true  link  between  the  two  realities  of  thinking  soul  and 
thinkable  universe  is  found  in  the  reality  of  God. 

Sixthly,  even  necessary  truths  offer  themselves  in  some 
sort  to  the  soul  of  man  for  free  and  rational  acceptance.  As 
the  conclusion  of  all  ontological  research,  there  remains  the 
call  to  a  choice  ;  and  in  the  last  analysis  intuition  and  trust, 
the  act  necessary  and  the  act  in  some  sort  spontaneous,  are 
seen  blended  together.  The  receptive  attitude  of  insight 
toward  fundamental  truths  is  at  the  basis  of  all  philosophy. 
But  these  truths,  if  not  accepted  to  be  with  choice  and  joy¬ 
fully  held,  do  not  cease  their  regulative  function  nor  their 
insisting  upon  such  acceptance.  In  the  case  of  the  concept 
most  lofty  and  comprehensive,  the  elements  of  choice  are  of 
all  the  most  important.  Atheism,  then,  whether  in  the  form 
which  denies  God,  or  in  that  which  refuses  to  affirm  him, 
must  ever  remain  invidious.  No  courtesy  of  belles-lettres 
or  Christian  charity  can  altogether  remove  its  odium.  For 
atheism  results  from  the  refusal  of  the  soul  to  affirm  its 
confidence  just  upon  the  one  subject  of  human  knowledge 
which  is  not  only  most  important  and  comprehensive  as 
subject  of  knowledge,  but  also  most  obligatory  and  helpful 
as  object  of  trust  and  love. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  now  briefly 
to  sketch  the  grounds  within  which  lie  all  the  proofs  of  the 
objective  validity  of  the  concept  of  God.  The  objective 
validity  of  the  concept  of  God  is  given  both  as  the  postulate 
of  conviction  and  as  the  result  of  argument. 

The  objective  validity  of  this  concept  is  the  postulate  of 
conviction.  We  may  argue  from  the  conviction ;  but  it  is 
not  as  furnishing  the  basis  of  argument  that  this  conviction  . 
does  its  most  efficient  work.  Its  work  is  vital,  rather  than 
logical.  History  and  self-consciousness  alike  show  us  that, 
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argue  as  they  may,  men  cannot  successfully  argue  against 
God  —  that  he  is  pleading  his  own  cause  with  a  hundred 
indestructible  voices  in  the  constitution  of  the  soul.  As  the 
basis  of  the  argument  the  postulate  may  seem  a  petilio  pririr 
cipii ;  but  as  the  vital  effect  of  a  divine  self-revelation  it  will 
inevitably,  in  the  long  run  and  the  large  number,  gain  its 
holy  cause.  The  undying  conviction  remains,  and  will  do 
its  work.  To  the  conviction,  indeed,  in  some  form  or  other, 
all  its  sceptical  critics  are  fain  to  come  round.  Mr.  Spencer 
postulates  an  “inscrutable  Power,”  which  the  universe  mani¬ 
fests  to  us,  as  the  most  certain  of  all  objective  verities ;  Mr. 
Arnold,  “  an  eternal  not-oursclves,  which  makes  for  righteous¬ 
ness.”  We  accept  their  concessions  only  as  special  and 
fragmentary  forms  of  the  same  conviction  which  dwells 
within  ourselves,  viz.  that  by  thinking  man  knows  the  reality 
of  God.  But  the  cause  will  live  without  their  concessions : 
it  has  God  and  the  soul  upon  its  side. 

The  objective  validity  of  the  concept  of  God  is  also  given 
as  the  result  of  argument.  Science  —  it  is  true  in  some  sort 
—  may,  if  it  will  go  deep  enough,  arrive  at  the  underlying 
fact  from  which,  as  the  postulate  of  conviction,  religious 
instinct  and  faith  take  their  rise.  It  does  not,  however, 
arrive  at  this  fact  by  direct  argument.  The  objective  validity 
of  the  concept  of  God  cannot  be  the  conclusion  of  a  direct 
argument.  For  the  ontological  difficulties,  in  the  case  of 
this  concept  as  elsewhere,  concern  first  principles  and  the 
basis  of  all  truth  ;  and  “  first  principles,  as  principles,  admit 
of  no  direct  proof,  but  only  of  indirect  verification.”  In  all 
consciousness  the  primal,  most  important  elements  never 
emerge  to  be  looked  at  in  their  naked  and  abstract  reality ; 
yet  they  are  just  the  elements  which  are  underneath  and 
present  in  every  act  of  consciousness,  and  which  alone  make 
self-consciousness  possible.  Strictly  speaking,  tliere  is  no 
consciousness  of  the  ego,  nor  of  freedom,  nor  of  time,  nor  of 
space,  nor  of  any  of  the  necessary  forms  of  thought.  The 
real  things  are  the  very  ones  which  I  never  meet  face  to 
face,  and  what  I  do  thus  meet  is  what  I  call  phenomenal. 
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unreal.  But  in  every  act  of  self-consciousness  there  is 
found  entangled,  as  postulates  of  all  its  acts,  and  of  thinking 
and  being  as  well,  certain  verities  given  to  the  human  soul. 
Thus  God  is,  so  to  speak,  found  entangled  in  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  self-consciousness  and  of  the  objective  universe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  I  have  called  the  postulate  of 
conviction  is  the  same  thing  under  another  form  with  that 
which  I  now  call  the  result  of  an  argument.  Only,  in  the 
argument  the  soul  has  become  conscious  of  the  postulate  — 
has  reasoned  its  way  vp  to  the  postulate,  and  found  it  there. 

The  objective  validity  of  tiie  concept  of  God  is  reached  as 
the  conclusion  of  an  indirect  proof,  when  we  consider  God 
as  the  postulate  of  all  thought.  In  all  thought  there  are 
detected  universal  and  necessary  elements,  and  in  every  mind 
there  is  revealed  a  work  of  order  and  of  rationality.  If  a 
“  not-ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness  ”  is  the  postu¬ 
late  of  moral  law  and  order,  a  not-ourselves  which  makes 
for  rationality,  and  reveals  his  own  rationality  within  us,  is 
the  postulate  of  all  thought.  No  explanation  of  evolution, 
no  concatenation  of  phenomena,  goes  one  step  toward  un¬ 
folding  the  mystery  of  human  thought,  until  we  ground  it 
in  a  universal  thinking  being,  not  ourselves.  All  thought  is 
possible  for  man  only  as  a  divine  self-revelation ;  a  divine 
revealer  is  the  postulate  of  all  thought.  Cogito,  ergo  sum ; 
Cogitamus,  ergo  Deus  est ;  these  sentences  are  alike  not  the 
inferences  of  a  syllogism,  but  the  simple  averment  of  postu¬ 
lates  of  thouglit  —  one  upon  the  subjective,  the  other  upon 
the  objective,  side. 

The  objective  validity  of  the  concept  of  God  is  also  reached 
as  the  conclusion  of  an  indirect  proof,  when  we  consider  God 
as  the  postulate  of  a  thinkable  universe.  To  be  the  object 
of  thought  the  universe  must  be  thinkable.  Objective  forms, 
adapted  to  reason,  and  therefore  bearing  the  stamp  of  a 
rational  author,  are  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  universe  is, 
though  only  partially,  at  all  intelligible  to  man.  All  science 
of  nature,  so-called,  implies  the  objective  validity  of  its  under¬ 
lying  concept,  which  is  the  concept  of  an  intelligible  universe. 
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But  the  intelligible  finite  forms  of  the  universe  reveal,  as 
their  postulate,  the  same  One  who  is  revealed  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  forms  under  which  the  thinker  thinks  them ;  both  alike 
reveal  God.  He  is  therefore  the  postulate  of  an  intelligible 
universe,  the  ground  of  the  intelligible  forms  which  the 
universe  reveals  to  man.  Behind  all  theories  of  ideas,  behind 
all  doctrines  of  evolution,  behind  all  those  philosophies  of 
nature  which  deny  to  man  any  knowledge  besides  that  of 
the  phenomenal  or  which  assert  the  existence  of  an  unknow¬ 
able  Absolute,  there  lurk  and  play  forever  the  twin  forms 
of  immortal  conviction  —  the  universe  is  intelligible,  and 
man  may  know  the  reality  of  it.  We  must  think  the  universe, 
if  at  all,  under  some  form ;  and  if  we  think  it  under  any 
form,  it  must  be  that  form  under  which  it  is  given  us  to 
think.  To  try  to  think  it  under  any  other  form  than  the 
highest,  results  in  thinking  it  under  some  form  lower  than 
the  best  possible  for  man.  In  thinking  the  universe  under 
the  form  of  “  sleeping  plants  ”  or  “  dreaming  beasts,”  and  so 
talking  of  “  plastic  life-principle  ”  or  “  unconscious  purpose 
to  build,”  we  do  not  escape  the  necessity  of  postulating  a 
thinkable  universe  and  objectively  valid  thought.  In  think¬ 
ing  the  universe  as  grounded  in  the  same  One  in  whom  we 
see  our  own  thought  to  be  grounded,  we  make  a  higher  and 
more  consistent  use  of  the  same  postulates. 

And  from  the  subtile,  but  persistent  and  comprehensive, 
reciprocity  of  the  thinking  soul  and  the  thinkable  universe, 
we  gather  more  than  twofold  strength  to  our  conviction  that 
the  ground  of  both  is  in  one  thinking  and  creative  God. 

The  objective  validity  of  the  concept  of  God  is  also  reached 
as  the  conclusion  of  an  indirect  proof,  when  we  consider  God 
as  the  postulate  of  the  world’s  evolution.  There  is  a  process 
of  unfolding,  there  is  a  goal  toward  which  the  cosmos  is 
moving.  We  see  only  fragments  of  the  process,  we  catch 
only  dim  glimpses  of  the  grand  goal.  To  suppose  that  the 
laws  of  Darwinian  evolution  are  anything  more  tlian  the 
merest  fragments  of  the  whole,  is  to  betray  that  foolish 
confidence  in  havinsr  reached  an  ultimatum,  with  which  so 
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many  thinkers  have  cheated  themselves  in  all  ages.  Nor  is 
Darwin,  any  more  than  Hegel,  upon  the  right  road  to  the 
secret  of  evolution  —  Hegel  quite  as  much  as  Darwin ;  for 
the  process  of  unfolding  is  as  surely  a  process  of  thought  as 
it  is  a  product  of  physical  forces.  It  is  both.  The  belief  in 
a  goal  of  the  universe,  in  laws  and  a  process  of  advance 
toward  the  goal,  is  confirmed  by  observation  and  reasoning, 
but  is  not  wholly  their  product.  In  this  belief  there  are 
certain  postulates  of  an  underlying  power,  of  an  all-engross¬ 
ing  purpose,  of  an  all-worthy  end.  To  think  of  going  no 
whither  and  of  moving  with  no  purpose,  is  as  painful  for 
reason  as  to  think  of  coming  no  whence.  We  are  urged 
onward  to  lay  the  ground  of  evolution  in  God,  and  to  find  the 
goal  toward  which  the  world  is  moving  in  his  final  purpose. 

The  real  being  of  God  is  required  by  thought  to  serve  not 
only  as  the  ground  of  all  phenomena,  but  as  the  ground  for 
the  orders  of  phenomena  and  for  all  forms  of  human  science 
which  deal  with  the  various  orders.  The  being  of  God  is 
the  one  rational  explanation  of  nature,  history,  art,  and 
politics,  of  the  unfolding  ethical  and  religious  life  of  man, 
and  of  the  relations  which  maintain  themselves  amongst  all 
these  complex  interests  and  forms  of  growth.  And  not  only 
our  explanation,  but  our  sole  guarantee  of  the  reality  of 
human  progress,  is  in  the  real  being  of  God.  To  show  this 
truth  will  occupy  us  in  another  Article.  For  the  present  it 
must  suffice  simply  to  state  the  great  truth  that,  when  we 
speak  of  a  cosmos,  of  a  course  of  history,  of  a  destiny  for  the 
race,  when  we  assert  the  improvability  of  man  and  the  hope 
of  improvement,  when  we  trace  a  progress  of  the  universe  in 
rational  form,  from  diffused  gas  through  azoic  rock  to  highly 
organized  and  reciprocally  related  forms  of  animal  life,  and 
trace  a  progress  of  history  from  rude,  disjointed  savagery  to 
civilizations  highly  organized  and  organically  bound  together 
by  commercial,  social,  political,  and  ethical  ties,  we  make  an 
attempt  to  understand  the  whole  only  so  far  as  we  posit  for 
its  ground  and  cause  and  goal  —  a  Personal  Absolute,  who  is 
the  living  God.  As  another  has  expressed  the  thought,  “  we 
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read  the  great  world-poem  in  the  idea  of  God.”  We  lose  all 
warmth  and  light  from  the  focus  of  our  own  being,  and  from 
the  hearth  of  the  universe,  in  losing  God. 

Of  what  has  been  said  upon  the  objective  validity  of  our 
concept  we  make,  then,  the  following  summary.  The  concept 
of  God  is  our  guiding  idea  in  reading  the  cosmos.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  the  idea  demand  one  another,  and  the  greatness  and 
conclusiveness  of  our  knowledge  lie  in  this,  that  they  every¬ 
where  so  interpenetrate.  The  concept  of  God  enables  us  to 
read,  not  perfectly  in  all  details,  and  yet  as  one  intelligible 
whole,  the  universe  of  God.  No  other  concept  will  do  this ; 
no  idea — that  is,  no  concept  with  power  to  grasp  and  unify 
the  phenomena  —  of  the  world  is  possible  without  God.  We 
are  justified  in  saying  to  any  inquirer,  on  grounds  of  reason¬ 
ableness  alone,  accept  God  as  the  postulate  of  thought,  think¬ 
able  universe,  and  unfolding  cosmos.  But  we  recognize  in 
our  exhortation  the  possibility  that  he  will  make  choice  of 
another  way  of  viewing  the  universe. 

But,  be  it  especially  noted,  in  not  accepting  the  theistic 
view  of  the  universe  he  will  misuse  his  choice  and  starve  his 
atfections.  He  will  continue  to  feel,  if  feeling  be  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  did  Dr.  Bushnell,  “  My  heart  wants  the  Father 
and  the  Father  will  continue  to  say  to  him  in  the  divine 
self-revelation,  Here  am  I ;  take  me.  And  when  he  heeds 
the  invitation,  the  inquirer  will  find  that  he  has  grasped,  as 
the  object  of  faith’s  choice,  the  same  One  who  appeared  to 
his  reason,  as  the  postulate  of  the  many  and  positive  neces¬ 
sary  convictions  within  the  soul. 

There  is  one  form  in  which  pre-eminently  the  human  soul 
postulates  the  objective  validity  of  its  concept  of  God.  This 
form  is  that  of  conscience,  with  its  insight  into  the  eternal 
verities  of  the  moral  law.  The  “  eternal  not-ourselves  which, 
makes  for  righteousness  ”  is  God.  Mr.  Arnold  may  attempt 
to  show  how  he  can  arrive  at  this  “  not-ourselves”  without 
metaphysics  or  faith,  but  will  never  succeed  in  the  attempt. 
It  is  by  metaphysics  or  faith,  and  in  the  categorical  imperative, 
that  he  will  be  forced  to  search  for  the  object  of  his  admira- 
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tion.  Both  metaphysics  and  faith  lead  us  to  the  same  con- 
Tiction,  viz.  the  “  categorical  imperative  ”  postulates  the 
reality  of  a  Personal  Absolute  with  a  moral  nature,  who  is 
God. 

The  second  division  of  the  metaphysical  difficulties  of  the 
concept  of  God  meets  us  next  in  this  inquiry.  To  them  I 
have  given  the  name  psychological.  If  we  rest  in  the  objec¬ 
tive  validity  of  any  possible  form  of  the  concept,  the  question 
still  remains,  what  special  form  is  valid  ?  In  the  effort  to 
sketch  any  such  valid  form  new  difficulties  at  once  emerge. 
These  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  ontological,  concern  the  in¬ 
herent  form  of  the  organon  in  which  the  divine  self-reve¬ 
lation  is  made. 

Of  such  psychological  difficulties  only  one,  and  that  too 
briefly  for  thoroughness,  will  now  be  considered.  We  find 
the  concept  of  God  given  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  Personal 
Absolute  or  an  absolute  personality.  But  there  are  special 
difficulties  with  this  form.  They  are  claimed  by  some  to  be 
such  as  wholly  to  destroy  the  concept.  It  is  said,  personal 
and  absolute  are  mutually  contradictory  and  mutually  destruo- 
tire  epithets.  They  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  concept. 
And  besides  this,  one  of  them,  viz.  absolute,  represents  no 
positive  thinking  whatsoever ;  we  cannot  possibly  “  conceive 
the  absolute.  To  think  is  to  limit,  to  condition ;  the  absolute 
is  the  unconditioned,  the  ground  out  of  all  relations,  etc. 
And  other  elements  of  the  concept  of  God  besides  that  of 
personality  can  never  be  united  with  the  absolute ;  we  cannot 
think  of  absolute  cause,  etc. 

What  I  have  at  present  to  say  upon  this  difficult  question 
of  the  Personal  Absolute  will  be  given  in  the  following 
remarks. 

First,  the  term  personality  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  ex¬ 
hausting  all  the  divine  being  in  its  possible  or  actual  forms 
of  being.  We  know  God  as  personal  because  he  is  so  far 
revealed  to  us  who  are  ourselves  persons,  and  whose  own 
personality  presupposes  and  affirms  as  its  ground  the  person¬ 
ality  of  God.  The  more  beyond  of  God  may  be  farther 
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depths  of  personality,  or  farther  depths  of  divine  being  not 
to  be  brought  under  the  term  personality  at  all.  That  this 
unrevealed  more  beyond  is  contradictory  to  personality  we 
cannot  surely  say  until  we  know  the  more  beyond.  That  it 
is  not  contradictory  we  may  affirm  on  the  ground  of  what  is 
revealed.  As  Mr.  William  Knight  has  said  “  With  entire 
consistency,  therefore,  we  may  affirm  at  once  the  personality 
and  the  transcendency  of  God.” 

Secondly,  our  knowledge  of  personality  affirms  itself  as  not 
complete,  but  true  so  far  as  it  goes.  If  we  know  anything, 
we  know  personality.  With  the  phenomena  of  our  own  per¬ 
sonality  we  stand  momently  face  to  face  ;  we  have  no  other 
knowledge  so  immediate  and  convincing  as  that  which  is 
given  in  the  knowledge  of  ourselves. 

And  yet.  Thirdly,  all  the  essential  marks,  the  secret  and  the 
sub-conscious  ground  of  personality,  are  quite  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  us  ;  the  senses  and  the  intellect,  that  is,  cannot  rep¬ 
resent  them  adequately  under  their  forms.  “  Know  thyself,” 
is  the  most  familiar  of  exhortations  to  knowledge  ;  and  what 
can  be  readier  at  hand  than  the  sufficient  means  for  such 
knowledge.  Yet  who  of  the  wisest  psychologists  at  all  com¬ 
prehends  his  own  personality  ?  What  possible  life  can  be 
after  that  form  which  human  life  is  known  to  take  ?  This 
is  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  ;  and  it  is  an  all-devouring  Sphinx 
who  propounds  it.  The  ground  of  our  limited  personality, 
the  ego,  is  not  taken  cognizance  of  by  outward  or  inner 
sense,  is  not  conceivable,  is  not  representable  by  an  act  of 
the  imagination,  is  not  the  conclusion  of  a  debatable  syllo¬ 
gism.  We  talk  of  self-consciousness,  and  criticism  recog¬ 
nizes  the  postulate  and  averment  of  a  self  in  every  act  of 
consciousness.  But  no  man  can  by  senses  or  intellect  come 
directly  at  that  selfhood  in  which  he  inevitably  believes. 
The  existence  and  persistence  of  the  ego  is  the  postulate  of 
man’s  whole  self-conscious  being.  Every  ego  is,  then,  in 
some  sort,  an  absolute  ;  it  is  the  invisible  and  incomprehen¬ 
sible  ground  of  self-conscious  life. 

The  essential  qualities,  the  constant  activities  of  this  same 
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ego,  are  themselves  incomprehensible.  The  mystery  of 
finite  thinking  even  is  unsolved ;  we  think,  we  know  we 
think  ;  but  how  we  can  think,  no  man  has  yet  told.  The 
finite  thinker  cannot  understand  his  own  finite  work.  To 
adopt  that  abstract  style  of  setting  forth  the  contents  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  then  involving  them  in  contradictions,  which 
Mr.  Mansel  and  others  have  adopted,  we  may  say  all  thought 
is  self-contradictory  ;  for,  in  thought  we  are  two  and  one  at 
the  same  time,  otherwise  the  self-conscious  subject  and  his 
object  could  never  come  together  in  the  same  act.  And 
thought  involves  memory,  which  is,  when  handled  in  Mr. 
Mansel’s  fashion,  a  self-contradictory  act.  Nor  can  any  man 
begin  thinking ;  for  thought  is  comparison  and  comparison 
involves  memory,  which  involves  thought,  or  else  two  become 
one,  before  they  are  two,  and  there  is  a  beginning  which  is 
supposed  to  be  absolute,  and  yet  presupposes  a  previous  begin¬ 
ning,  etc.  That  freedom  is  impossible,  and  has  been  proved 
to  be  so  over  and  over  again,  every  reader  knows ;  but  with¬ 
out  freedom  there  is  no  true  personality.  When  a  writer, 
however,  proves  by  abstract  reasoning  the  impossibility  of 
the  actual  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  understood,  or  ex¬ 
plains  away  the  plain  postulates  of  thought  by  confusing  them 
through  a  ratiocination,  every  step  of  which  presupposes 
those  same  postulates,  we  may  perhaps  reply  to  him :  It 
makes  us  sad  to  hear  the  conclusions  of  your  philosophiz¬ 
ing  ;  but  then  —  as  said  Bolder  to  Wesley — “  Mi  frater,  ista 
philosophia  tua  excoquenda  est.” 

You  cannot  “  conceive  ”  the  Absolute  Person,  says  the 
objector  to  the  reality  of  such  a  being.  No,  I  cannot  “  con¬ 
ceive  ”  my  own  finite  personality,  cannot  even  represent  the 
possibility  of  it  in  terms  satisfactory  to  logic.  But  I  shall 
continue  to  believe  and  know  that  I  am  a  person,  if  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  my  personality.  The  impossibility  of  conceiving 
is  a  very  different  mental  state  from  the  positive  and  inde¬ 
structible  affirmation  with  which  the  soul  lays  down  its  own 
postulates.  I  have  such  affirmation  for  my  own  personality, 
and,  in  a  measure,  for  that  of  God.  I  frankly  say  I  do  not 
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■wish  to  be  able  to  ‘‘  conceive  ”  either  my  finite  or  his  abso¬ 
lute  personality ;  for,  what  I  can  conceive  I  am  apt  compara¬ 
tively  to  disregard  —  it  is  the  phenomenal  and  transitory. 

Since,  then,  we  can  neither  “  conceive  ”  nor  understand 
our  own  personality ;  since  there  lies  in  its  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  the  possibility  of  involving  them  in  the  contradic¬ 
tions  of  an  abstract  logomachy ;  since  we  can  only  get  our 
knowledge  of  personality  in  the  form  of  postulates  of  the 
soul  which  testifies  to  the  validity  of  its  own  prime  convic¬ 
tions  ;  since  we  find  in  these  postulates  the  assertion  of  posi¬ 
tive  but  incomprehensible  contents,  —  we  are  warranted  in 
being  very  modest  about  affirming  what  is  not  a  possible 
form  of  personality.  The  actual  form  of  that  definite  act  of 
the  soul  called  self-consciousness,  we  immediately  know ;  but 
possibilities  of  personality  in  general  lie  much  farther  in  the 
background.  On  the  other  hand  we  do  know  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  which  carries  immediate  conviction,  that  certain  forms 
of  manifestation  testify  to  an  underlying  personal  being.  We 
know  much  better  what  are  actual  manifestations  of  person¬ 
ality  than  what  are  its  abstract  possibilities. 

Fourthly,  that  inscrutable  background  of  being  which  we 
detect  lying  beyond  and  lurking  within  the  phenomena  of  our 
self-consciousness  should  teach  us  other  lessons  in  addition  to 
that  of  modesty.  The  essence  of  personality  may  not  be, 
does  not  seem  to  be,  in  the  limited  of  the  individual  phenom¬ 
ena,  so  much  as  in  the  ground  which  lies  back  of  them.  In 
this  background  of  our  own  being  we  can  see  intimations  of  the 
unconditioned,  the  absolute.  Rationality  and  conscience  do 
not  reveal  themselves  so  much  as  necessary  outcome  of  our 
limited  personality,  but  rather  as  fragmentary  specimens,  so 
to  speak,  as  intimations  of  a  personality  that  encompasses 
ours.  “  There  neither  is,  nor  can  be  but  one  reason,”  says 
Coleridge,  “  one  and  the  same,  even  the  light  that  lighteth 
every  man’s  individual  understanding,  and  thus  maketh  it  a 
reasonable  understanding.”  So  that  Lotze  may  be  believed 
when  he  teaches  that  our  finiteness  is  “  not  a  productive 
condition  of  personality,  but  rather  a  hindering  barrier  to  its 
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perfect  development.”  And  again,  “  In  God  alone  is  perfect 
personality;  in  all  limited  spirits  there  is  only  feeble  imitation 
of  it.” 

Fifthly,  as  to  the  other  factor  in  the  Personal  Absolute,  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  juggle  with  the  word  “  absolute.”  The  self- 
contradictions  evolved  from  it  all  depend  upon  the  contents 
previously  given  to  it.  If  the.  absolute  means  the  absolutely 
unconditioned  in  any  sense  and  way  whatever,  it  is  manifest  at 
once  that  we  cannot  converse  or  reason  about  it  at  all.  We 
cannot  even  say  that  it  is,  or  is  not ;  for,  what  is  for  thought 
must  to  some  extent  come  under  the  conditions  of  thought. 
We  have  not  interest  enough  in  an  absolute  that  is  absolutely 
absolute  to  debate  or  even  inquire  concerning  it.  But  even 
Mr.  Spencer’s  absolute,  which  is  so  abstract  that  to  affirm 
personality  of  it  is  to  limit  and  so  destroy  it,  gets  itself  lim¬ 
ited  by  its  author,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  “  utterly  in¬ 
scrutable  Power  which  the  universe  manifests  to  us.”  It  is 
plain  that  we  cannot  rescue  the  idea  of  the  absolute  from 
“  the  death-kingdom  of  abstract  thought” — where,  as  we  suj)- 
pose,  exist  (pardon  the  unphilosophical  assumption  involved 
in  the  word)  the  Hegelian  Nothing,  the  inscrutable  Power, 
and  other  stalwart  heroes  begotten  by  the  fathers  of  lofty 
speculation,  —  without  proceeding  at  once  to  clip  its  celestial 
wings  and  bind  it  down.  And  it  is  equally  plain  that  as 
soon  as  we  proceed  to  limit  the  absolute,  we,  with  unerring 
philosophic  and  religious  instinct,  introduce  into  it  some  of 
the  elements  of  personality. 

We  begin  by  speaking  of  it  as  the  ground  of  being,  as  the 
power  which  the  universe  manifests.  And  when  forced  to 
inquire  under  what  characteristics  and  forms  does  the  uni¬ 
verse  manifest  this  ground  of  its  own  being,  we  say  :  Why, 
to  be  sure,  under  the  forms  of  force,  rationality,  final  pur¬ 
pose,  and  —  we  are  inclined  to  hope  —  also  love,  which  are 
all  prime  qualities  of  personality.  The  utterly  inscrutable 
power  is  manifested  to  us  thus  in  the  scfutable  forms  of  per¬ 
sonality  ;  and  so  we  spell  it  with  a  capital  —  Power  —  as  Mr. 
Spencer  does.  But  we  should  lament  with  Mr.  Arnold,  to 
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observe  that  the  personality  of  the  “  not-ourselves  ”  is  here 
brought  in  again  upon  “  the  poor  old  dead  horse  of  so-called 
natural  theology  ”  ;  did  we  not,  unlike  him,  have  a  high  re¬ 
spect  for  natural  theology.  Indeed,  is  it  not  plain,  that  only 
hy  belittling  the  idea  of  personality  and  evaporating  to  a 
minimum  residuum  that  of  the  absolute,  can  the  two  be  kept 
from  uniting  in  the  concept  of  God  ? 

We  do  not  claim  by  the  term  absolute  to  exhaust  the 
transcendent  being  of  God.  We  accept  it  and  define  it  so 
far  as  we  find  its  validity  is  guaranteed  in  the  soul’s  positive 
contents  of  truth.  For  —  and  here  we  return  to  our  guiding 
thought  —  the  self-revelation  of  God  is  real,  but  conditioned 
upon  the  organon  through  which  it  is  made. 

The  proofs  of  a  Personal  Absolute  are  abundant  and  con¬ 
vincing,  if  we  approach  them  with  the  ground  cleared  from 
the  objections.  These  objections  consist  in  wishing  us  either 
to  think  too  high  or  too  low.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are 
invited  to  consider  the  self-contradictions  involved  in  abstract 
ideas  of  personality  and  the  absolute ;  or  else,  on  the  other,  we 
are  required  to  conceive  just  how  God  can  come  to  individual 
acts  of  self-consciousness  resembling  our  own,  and  still  be 
the  Absolute.  But  barren  dialectics  and  positivism,  under  its 
two  forms  of  nescience  and  “  reasoned  realism,”  are  always 
alike  unsatisfying.  When  the  soul  accepts  the  divine  self- 
revelation  it  finds  rest  where  only,  as  says  a  German  philos¬ 
opher,  “  the  restless  movement  of  the  spirit  quiets  itself,” 
viz.  “  in  the  conception  of  the  whole.” 

The  proofs  of  the  personality  of  the  Absolute  have  been  in 
a  measure  brought  forward  while  discussing  the  objective 
validity  of  the  concept  of  God.  They  lie  partly  in  the  forms 
under  which  the  universe  manifests  the  Absolute  to  us  as  its 
ground,  and  partly  in  the  wants  of  the  human  soul. 

No  investigator  can  attempt  the  phenomena  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  universe  without  constantly  postulating  the  objective 
validity  of  underlying  force.  When  the  wonderful  relations 
of  these  phenomena  are  more  clearly  seen,  when  their  classi¬ 
fication  under  laws  and  species  is  found  to  be  most  widely 
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possible,  and  when  the  conception  of  a  cosmos — of  an  orderly 
whole  which  represents  the  sum-total  of  the  phenomena  in 
their  relations  —  grows  strong  within  the  mind,  then  the  in¬ 
vestigator  is  ready  to  affirm  that  the  underlying  force  is  one 
and  intelligent.  For,  thought  is  then  seen  to  be,  not  the 
posthumous  and  illegitimate  child,  but  the  parent  of  the 
universe.  Force  is  then  written  Will,  and  seen  to  be  guided 
eternally  by  thought. 

And  final  purpose  also,  entangled  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  and  liable  to  misinterpretation,  still  inevitably  ap¬ 
pears.  There  has,  doubtless,  been  much  falsehood  taught, 
much  mischief  done,  by  finding  final  purposes  otherwise  than 
they  really  are.  But  the  fact  that  final  purposes  are  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  universe  is  a  simple,  undeniable  fact.  Investi¬ 
gation  would  be  folly  without,  would  indeed  negative  itself ; 
for  there  would  be  no  tracks  in  nature  for  the  investigator 
to  follow,  no  power  in  the  investigator  himself  to  make  con¬ 
secutive  search  for  them. 

We  confess  that  the  grand  final  purpose,  and  the  goal  to 
which  we  are  destined,  cannot  as  yet  be  discovered  by  human 
research.  But  there  is  revealed  to  faith  a  hint  and  a  hope, 
which  accord  in  good  measure  with  the  mind’s  reasoning, 
and  more  fully  with  the  cravings  of  the  whole  soul.  We  are 
given  glimpses  of  a  consummation  which  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished  —  the  complete  triumph  of  love,  the  vindication  of 
the  method  in  the  reaching  of  the  goal.  And  at  these 
glimpses  the  soul  so  raises  herself  from  the  slumber  of  in¬ 
difference  or  the  down-sinking  of  despair  that  she  stands 
erect  upon  her  feet,  and  with  glowing  eye  and  beating  heart 
overlooks  all  the  intervening  obstacles,  to  grasp  by  faith  the 
end. 

Will,  Thought,  and  Final  Purpose,  guided  by  Love  —  these 
are  the  forms  under  which,more  or  less  clearly,  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe  manifest  themselves,  when  we  rise  to  the 
conception  of  them  as  a  whole  grounded  in  the  Absolute. 
They  then  reveal  to  us  that  absolute  who  is  their  ground,  as 
a  person.  The  Personal  Absolute  is  God.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
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posed,  however,  that  the  soul  of  man  would  attain  this  truth 
—  especially  the  conviction  that  love  is  the  motive,  and  the 
victory  of  love  the  goal  of  the  universe  —  without  the  silent, 
potent  pressure  which  comes  from  its  inmost  cravings.  Long 
before  it  has  self-consciously  examined  facts  and  proofs,  the 
cravings  of  the  soul  will,  it  is  likely,  have  forced  it  to  a  hope, 
or  even  a  joyful  and  firm  conviction.  “A  legitimate  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  religious  emotions”  of  him  who  blends 
thought  with  his  feeling  is  found  only  in  the  Personal 
Absolute. 

That  a  conceivable  view  of  the  Personal  Absolute  may  be 
given  which  shall  prove,  if  accepted,  immensely  comforting 
and  helj)ful  to  the  hungry  heart  of  man,  there  can  be  no  valid 
doubt.  It  is  comforting  to  believe  that  the  Power,  which  is 
manifested  in,  and  moves  the  universe,  is  united  with  intel¬ 
ligence  and  such  love  as  secures  a  benevolent  consideration 
of  each  individual,  and  a  lofty  goal  for  the  whole.  But  the 
sceptic  insists  that  the  belief,  though  comforting,  may  not  be 
true.  The  cravings  of  the  soul,  however,  do  not  meantime 
stop  ;  there  is  much  practical  force  in  them.  We  find,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  world  of  men  will  not,  that  even  the  aristocracy 
of  thinkers,  which  sets  itself  up  within  and  above  the  world 
of  men,  cannot,  coolly  weigh  the  arguments  pro  and  con  God, 
as  though  they  had  no  personal  heart-interest  in  the  turning 
of  the  scale.  In  the  objectors  and  in  the  objections  there  is 
a  self-revelation  of  God  ;  even  by  the  objections  the  manner 
of  this  self-revelation  is  more  clearly  made  known.  For  ar¬ 
gument,  conviction,  and  hope  alike  teach  us  that  God  has 
revealed  hiuiself  to  man  as  the  One  who  supports,  penetrates, 
and  moves  forward  all  the  universe  with  his  own  force, 
intelligence,  and  love. 

But  all  this  is  gross  and  contemptible  anthropomorphism 
in  the  sight  of  certain  philosophers  and  critics  of  philosophy. 
Well,  be  it  called  anthropomorphism,  or  whatever  other  title 
these  wise  men  will,  we  will  bear  the  opprobrium  of  the  title. 
We  would  rather  honestly  earn  our  bread  for  the  soul,  and 
have  it  fresh,  than  smuggle  it  in  stale,  to  eat  it  with  fear  and 
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clandestinely,  in  a  corner.  We  do,  indeed,  think  God,  so  far 
as  we  think  him  at  all,  in  human  forms  of  thought ;  we  do 
this  with  positive  affirmation,  with  the  joy  which  comes  from 
the  consciousness  of  possessing  a  true  self-revelation  of  God 
within  the  soul.  To  be  that  of  soul  which  is  called 

man,  and  which  is  therefore  capable  of  receiving  a  limited 
but  true  revelation  of  the  divine,  is  our  glory  and  crown  of 
honor.  We  choose  rather  to  think  God  anthropomorphically 
than  to  think  of  him  after  the  fashion  of  “  sleeping  plants  ” 
and  “  dreaming  beasts.” 

We  believe  also  that  we  have  better  reason  to  think  Him 
thus  than  even  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  objectors. 
Were  it  not  unlikely  to  accomplish  any  good  thing,  we  should 
flout  at  them  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Kirkham :  “  But  in  the 
name  of  all  proportion  and  modesty  have  I  not  ten  thousand 
million  times  more  pregnant  evidence,  in  this  daily  course  of 
life  and  mercy,  and  in  all  these  convincing  voices  within  and 
without  me,  that  the  living  God  is  here  in  the  plenitude  of 
love  and  wisdom,  than  I  have  that  inside  that  incongruous 
heap  and  patchwork  of  appearances,  yclept  Atheist,  there  is 
a  mind  and  conscience  like  my  own.” 

Many  of  the  minor  psychological  difficulties  of  the  concept 
of  God  disclose  themselves  as  in  part  akin  to  this  central 
difficulty  of  the  Personal  Absolute.  Problems  concerning  the 
origin  and  nature  of  moral  evil,  the  relations  of  the  finite 
and  the  absolute,  the  reconciliation  of  perfect  benevolence 
with  the  vast  use  made  of  suffering,  when  analyzed,  appear 
closely  allied  to  the  one  problem  of  a  personal  God.  The 
mysteries  of  life  fall  back  into  the  life  which  sends  forth,  and 
again  swallows  up,  all  other  mysteries. 

The  difficulties  which  emerge  in  the  concept  of  God  when 
we  try  to  unite  in  it  the  two  factors  of  infinity  and  person¬ 
ality,  are  much  like  those  which  have  just  been  discussed. 
Tlic  methods  of  barren  dialectics,  or  of  nescience,  or  of  scep¬ 
ticism  as  to  the  positive  and  necessary  contents  of  conscious- 
ness,  can  play  their  tricks  within  this  sphere  of  thought  as 
well  as  w  ithin  the  other.  The  word  “  infinite  ”  may  be  used 
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as  barren  of  all  contents,  and  so  have  no  worth  to  contend 
about.  But  the  infinite,  in  the  sense  of  the  unknown  inde¬ 
finite,  lies  back  of  all  our  contents  of  conscious  personality 
in  ourselves  ;  and  in  the  sense  of  the  great  without  limit,  or 
the  absolutely  perfect,  it  unites  with  the  definite  contents  of 
our  highest  conception  of  personality,  to  form  the  concept 
of  God. 

With  the  discussion  of  these  two  metaphysical  difficulties, 
viz.  that  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  concept  and  that  of 
the  Personal  Absolute,  we  must  for  the  present  content  our¬ 
selves.  To  sum  up  what  results  have  been  reached  in  their 
discussion,  a  few  words  will  suffice.  The  difficulties  of  the 
concept  of  God,  so  far  as  they  are  inherent  in  the  organon 
of  the  divine  self-revelation,  are  metaphysical  difficulties. 
They  call  for  a  complete  and  metaphysical  criticism  of  the 
positive  contents  of  consciousness.  This  criticism  shows  us 
the  limited  but  trustworthy  knowledge  which  the  soul  has  of 
objective  reality.  It  shows  this  knowledge  in  the  form  of 
postulates.  It  warrants  us  in  saying,  we  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  as  we  have  all  our  knowledge,  in  fragmentary 
form,  but  also  in  the  form  of  a  divine  self-revelation,  the 
verity  of  which  is  averred  and  guaranteed  in  the  prime  con¬ 
victions  of  the  soul.  Nay  more,  this  knowledge  of  God  is 
the  one  form  of  knowledge  which  seems  best  to  bind  together, 
harmonize,  underlie,  and  explain  all  human  knowledge. 

But  we  think  we  hear  some  reader  complain  ;  You  have  not 
shown  us  God  as  the  conclusion  of  an  indisputable  syllogism ; 
;jrou  have  told  us  nothing  comprehensible  concerning  the 
limited  absolute,  the  finite  infinite,  the  uncaused  Causa  sui 
which  is  out  of  all  relation  to  every  effect ;  you  have  not 
shown  us  how  we  may  “  conceive  ”  God.  No,  reader,  the 
solution  or  the  negation  of  such  mysteries  is  only  for  those 
who  are  giants  in  philosophical  speculation,  of  whom  we  do 
not  claim  to  be  one.  We  do  not  know  so  much  about  the 
transcendental  nature  of  the  inscrutable  Power  which  the  uni¬ 
verse  manifests  to  us,  as  does  Mr.  Spencer.  We  have  no 
“  reasoned  realism,”  which  is  adequate  to  explain  everything 
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by  the  principle  of  identity,  and  then  explain  away  even  this 
principle  itself  ;  we  do  not  know  the  universe  without  postu¬ 
lates,  as  Mr.  Lewes  appears  to  know  it.  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  have  admitted  many  insuperable  difficulties,  taken  many 
things  for  granted,  and  averred  as  true  much  which  we  con¬ 
fess  we  cannot  understand.  But  we  need  only  to  open  our 
eyes  in  the  simplest  act  of  sens.e-perception,  and  then  criticize 
thoroughly  the  contents  of  consciousness  called  up  in  the  act, 
to  find  therein  a  whole  world  of  postulates,  incomprehensibles, 
and  insoluble  puzzles.  Such  lofty  problems  of  theology  are, 
however,  best  solved  by  authority.  Seeking  one  which  all  the 
theologians  on  their  side  of  the  problem  will  consider  with 
most  favorable  predisposition,  we  light  upon  the  dictum  of 
Augustine  :  “  Deus,  sine  qualitate  bonus,  sine  quantitate 
magnus,  sine  indigentia  creator,  sine  situ  praesens,  sine 
habitu  omnia  continens,  sine  loco  ubique  totus,  sine  tempore 
sempiternus,  sine  ulla  sui  mutatione  mutabilia  faciens  nihil- 
que  patiens.”  And  when  this  princely  philosopher  of  theol¬ 
ogy  soars  above  all  the  Aristotelian  categories  in  the  effort 
completely  to  think  God,  and  then,  by  the  very  expression 
of  his  thought  discloses  himself  as  still  within  the  region  of 
those  categories,  does  he  not  teach  the  same  truth  which  all 
history  and  philosophy  and  theology  affirm,  viz.  that  a  com¬ 
plete  and  adequate  knowledge  of  Divine  Being  is  wanting, 
but  that  his  self-revelation  furnishes  wdthin  the  symmetrical 
activities  of  the  human  soul  a  valid  though  fragmentary 
knowledge  of  Him  ? 

The  third  and  last  class  of  the  difficulties  of  the  concept 
of  God,  we  have  called  the  historic  or  evolutionary ;  they  are 
such  as  admit  of  relief  or  solution  by  the  growing  corres¬ 
pondence  which  takes  place  between  the  objective  process  of 
divine  self-revelation  and  the  organon  through  which  the 
revelation  is  made.  A  full  discussion  of  these  difficulties 
would  take  us  from  the  work  of  analysis  and  into  the  field 
of  history.  It  may  be  at  some  future  time  attempted.  We 
content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  the  following  some¬ 
what  desultory  thoughts. 
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It  is  part  of  the  creed  of  any  one  who  intelligently  believes 
in  God,  that  there  is  an  objective  process  of  revelation  to  be 
detected  in  the  universe,  and  that  there  is  also  a  growth  of 
the  soul  of  man  in  adaptation  to  receive,  to  comprehend,  and 
to  sympathize  with  the  process.  This  growing  correspond¬ 
ence  between  soul  and  process  belongs  both  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  race. 

Tlie  sum-total  of  influences  in  which  every  man  is  set 
forms  an  organic  whole,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  con¬ 
stituting  for  the  man  so  much  of  God’s  self  as  presses  for 
consideration  upon  him.  The  objective  phenomena  remain 
disjointed  and  utterly  unintelligible,  unless  they  are  regarded 
as  representing  the  plan  of  God ;  every  man’s  life  is  a  plan 
of  God.  It  is  the  universe  in  so  far  as  it  constitutes  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  element  of  life,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  repre¬ 
senting  for  each  the  process  of  the  divine  self-revealing  to 
him.  Sickness  and  health,  sorrow  and  joy,  gains  and  losses, 
the  knowledge  which  comes  from  study  of  science,  history, 
politics,  the  emotions  which  come  from  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  human  art,  the  purposes  which  are  strengthened 
or  broken  down  in  the  hard  strife  of  practical  life,  are  to  be 
unified  only  under  the  supposition  that  they  constitute  parts 
of  one  process.  And  in  close  correspondence  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  process,  regarded  as  the  vehicle  of  divine  disclosure, 
goes  on  the  growth  of  the  soul  of  the  individual,  which  is  the 
organon  for  the  disclosure.  The  objective  process  is  from 
the  more  to  the  less  limited ;  the  growth  of  the  organon  is 
from  selfishness  and  crudeness  toward  that  condition  of  light 
and  love  which  enables  it  to  take  in  more  and  more  of  God. 
This,when  there  is  that  true  development  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  soul  which  he  undergoes  who  becomes  a  self- 
conscious  child  of  God.  But  when  the  soul  refuses  or  neg¬ 
lects  to  respond  to  the  truth  of  God  by  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  it  not  only  mutilates  its  own  growth,  it  even  reacts 
upon  the  process.  “  There  is  the  true  light  that  lighteth 
every  man  coming  into  the  world.”  “  The  light  shincth  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  taketh  it  not  in.” 
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But  it  is  with  a  world-process  of  divine  self-revealing  and 
an  historic  growth  in  the  spirit  of  the  race  that  our  thought 
is  chiefly  occupied.  This  process  gives  us  the  nature  of  God 
more  and  more  clearly  written  as  the  centuries  move  on. 
And  the  inworking  of  the  same  God  makes  the  soul  of  man 
more  and  more  capable  to  receive  and  understand  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Standing  at  our  point  in  this  great  world-process,  and 
opening  our  souls  to  its  voices,  we  can  catch  certain  intima¬ 
tions  at  least,  of  a  clearing-up  of  certain  difliculties.  We 
can  put  forth  certain  hopes  for  the  future,  which  are  in  a 
measure  certified  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 

The  improvement  of  man  in  the  total  of  his  soul  will  help 
to  solve  some  of  the  difliculties  of  the  concept  of  God.  Cer¬ 
tain  arguments  for  the  being,  the  benevolence,  and  other 
attributes  of  the  Personal  Absolute,  will  gain  in  scope  and 
cogency  from  the  increase  of  man’s  knowledge.  They  have 
already  made  gain ;  they  will  make  still  greater.  If  we 
make  our  theology,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  more  and  more 
biological,  we  shall  comprehend  under  it  all  the  facts  and 
laws  of  life,  looked  upon  as  proofs  of  the  living  God.  “  The 
Father  worketh  hitherto,”  and  present  life  is  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  a  living  God.  The  biological  turn  which  human 
research  is  now  taking  has  helped,  and  will  still  farther 
help,  in  understanding  the  source  of  all  life.  We  hail  the 
sifting  of  that  pile  of  mingled  chaff  and  wheat  which  has  lain 
upon  the  debatable  threshing-floor  of  natural  theology,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  though  the  interpretation  and  collocation 
of  the  facts  of  natural  theology  may  be  changed,  the  ideas 
under  the  pressure  and  guidance  of  which  it  does  its  work 
are  eternal. 

But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth  that  man  is  improving,  and 
so  growing  in  fitness  to  receive  the  divine  self-disclosure. 
The  improvement  itself  is  part  of  this  disclosure,  for  it  is  of 
God. 

In  the  objective  process  itself  lies  also  a  promise  of  help 
for  the  race  in  the  solution  of  certain  difficulties.  Some  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  concept  of  God  arise  from  mis- 
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conception,  or  imperfect  conception,  of  the  final  purpose  and 
goal  of  this  process.  Imperfect  conception  is  inevitable  for 
those  who  stand  so  far  away  from  the  goal  and  who  see  only 
fragments  of  the  final  purpose.  The  more  of  the  journey  is 
run,  the  more  clear  will  the  law  of  the  journey  and  the  des¬ 
tination  of  the  traveller  appear.  The  fullest  strength  and 
harmony  of  the  teleological  arguments  depend  upon  our  be 
ing  able  to  gather  up  all  the  phenomena  and  show  them  in 
the  light  of  one  comprehensive  and  sufficiently  worthy 
final  purpose.  This  we  cannot,  as  the  result  of  a  logical  ar¬ 
gument,  now  accomplish.  When  we  look  to  the  end  and 
read  the  law  of  the  process  in  the  light  of  the  end,  we  hope 
for  and  believe  in  what  we  do  not  now  see.  Yet  this  hope 
and  belief  are  not  without  rational  foundation.  We  are 
urged  forward  to  a  point  of  relief  and  rest ;  we  find  it  in  vic¬ 
torious  divine  love  securing  the  completed  kingdom  of  our 
God.  But  that  the  goal  is  one  worthy,  and  that  the  motive 
power  is  love,  we  shall  see  more  clearly  in  the  nearer 
approach  to  the  goal. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  when  we  attribute  so  much  to 
the  love  of  God,  and  hope  for  so  much  from  the  triumph  of 
love,  we  must  use  the  word  in  some  sense  which  shall  not 
contradict  the  present  patent  facts  and  laws  of  suffering. 
That  suffering  is  no  mere  accident  of  the  universe  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident  to  him  who  reads  aright  the  laws  of  life.  To 
all  life,  as  we  know  aught  of  it,  craving  and  resistance  are 
necessary ;  both  of  these,  in  the  very  essence  of  their  mean¬ 
ing,  involve  suffering.  It  is  by  understanding  more  and 
more  clearly  how  this  enormous  use  of  suffering  comports 
witli  love  and  works  out  its  purposes,  that  we  may  hope  to 
have  also  lightened  some  of  the  difficulties  which  accompany 
our  knowledge  of  God. 

And  it  may  be  —  we  only  make  the  suggestion  —  it  may 
be  that  the  advance  of  dormant  necessary  truths  and  ideas 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  race,  will  clarify,  widen,  and 
ground  in  reality,  more  and  more,  our  knowledge  of  God. 
All  liistoric  process  in  the  matter  of  the  soul’s  fundamental 
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ideas,  beliefs,  hopes,  and  aspirations  has  consisted,  so  far  as 
we  can  discern,  not  in  shoving  them  back  and  gaining  from 
the  conquest  of  their  territory  more  ground  for  the  shallow, 
muddy  pools  of  positivism,  but  in  bringing  them  forth  more 
clearly,  and  establishing  them  more  firmly  in  the  domain  of 
human  consciousness.  It  may  not,  then,  be  impossible  for 
some  of  those  very  truths  of  Christianity  which  now  seem  to 
stand  most  isolated  and  remote  from  the  necessary,  or  even 
the  real,  knowledge  of  the  race  to  establish  themselves  in 
closer  organic  connection  with  the  sum-total  of  its  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  contributions  which  Christianity  has  made  to 
our  concept  of  God  is  one  of  those  interesting  collateral  sub¬ 
jects  of  research  which  are  suggested  by  our  general  theme. 

“  The  concept  of  God  is  the  resultant  of  God’s  revelation 
of  himself  to  the  human  soul.”  It  is  a  centre  upon  which 
converge  many  lines,  not  only  of  argument,  but  also  of  intu¬ 
ition,  feeling,  and  purpose.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  these 
statements,  the  difficulties  of  this  concept  seem  to  us  to 
lose  their  weight  as  objections  to  the  reality  of  that  Personal 
Absolute  whom  faith  calls  our  Father  and  our  God.  The 
difficulties  make  the  thinker  feel,  with  a  sense  of  awful  mys¬ 
tery,  the  inadequacy  of  his  attempts  perfectly  to  compass  the 
Eternal  with  forms  of  sense  and  understanding.  But  they 
also  show  that  Eternal  One  as,  in  his  valid  but  limited  reve¬ 
lation  of  himself,  he  stands  before,  and  within,  the  human 
soul.  They  make  the  thinker  conscious  of  his  own  finite¬ 
ness,  but  conscious  also  of  possessing  the  self-disclosure, 
according  to  the  form  of  his  finiteness,  which  the  Infinite  has 
made.  They  permit  him  to  say  :  I  know  not  the  whole  of 
God,  and  many  things,  therefore,  I  dare  neither  to  affirm  nor 
to  deny  ;  but  what  I  do  know  of  Him,  I  find  so  grounded  in 
my  very  being,  so  confirmed  by  the  forms  of  all  external 
being,  so  comforting  to  the  heart,  so  fruitful  in  the  life,  that 
I  aflBrm  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  trustworthy  denial. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

ATONEMENT. 

BT  FBOF.  JOHN  MOBOAK,  B.D.,  OBEBLIN,  OHIO. 

Introductory. 

A  Moral  World. 

This  is  a  moral  world,  under  a  moral  government,  because 
mankind  are  conscious  of  moral  ideas  and  of  moral  law,  and 
know  themselves  to  be  moral  agents,  subjects  of  free-will, 
of  the  power  to  obey  or  disobey  moral  law. 

Outside  of  the  sphere  of  moral  agency  mankind  are  as 
much  under  the  control  of  necessitative  forces  as  brute 
animals  or  insentient  matter.  But  within  this  sphere  neces¬ 
sity  can  have  no  compulsive  operation,  however  mighty  the 
influences  that  act  on  the  soul,  whether  these  influences 
press  from  within  through  the  working  of  the  living  organism, 
or  from  without  through  the  action  of  other  living  beings  or 
the  action  of  material  external  nature.  As  moral  law  com¬ 
mands,  there  must  be  the  power  to  obey,  even  if  the  heart 
of  the  moral  agent  is  set  in  disobedience.  In  general,  scep¬ 
tical  necessitarians  admit  the  incompatibility  of  universal 
necessity  with  obligatory  moral  law.  But  many  Christian 
philosophers,  strenuously  maintaining  universal  necessity, 
still  hold  to  the  validity  of  moral  obligation.  The  sceptics 
appear  here  to  have  the  logical  advantage ;  but  the  saintly 
character  of  many  of  the  advocates  of  universal  necessity  is 
beyond  question. 

It  would  seem  not  to  be  easy  to  perceive  how  blameworthi¬ 
ness  or  praiseworthiness  can  attach  to  qualities  called  moral, 
when  the  subjects  of  these  qualities  no  more  freely  produce 
them  than  the  rose  so  produces  its  fragrance,  the  rainbow 
its  beauty,  or  the  serpent  the  poison  of  its  fangs.  We  like  a 
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beautiful  or  beneficent  thing,  and  we  dislike  an  ugly  or 
baneful  thing,  and  we  praise  the  one  sort  and  dispraise  the 
other ;  but  this  is  a  totally  different  operation  of  our  minds 
from  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation. 

The  moral  law  commands  only  one  thing — love,  benevo¬ 
lence,  good-will.  This  implies  that  the  moral  agent  knows 
something  of  the  value  of  well-being  or  good.  Obedience 
to  the  moral  law  is  holiness  —  the  only  holiness  conceivable 
or  possible.  Obedience  is  in  its  very  conception  voluntary. 
It  cannot  be  the  product  of  creation,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word.  Creation  gives  existence  to  being  and  its  natural 
attributes.  But  it  may  be  conceived  that  when  man  was 
ushered  into  being  God  at  once  so  operated  on  him  in  a 
moral  way  as  to  secure  in  him,  as  his  first  character,  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  moral  law,  or  holiness.  Thus  man  would  be 
made,  or  induced  to  be,  upright. 

Refusal  to  love,  or  disobeying  the  moral  law,  is  sin  or 
unholiness.  This  may  appear  in  various  forms;  but  the 
essence  of  sin  is  found  in  not  loving,  or  in  not  exercising 
good-will.  No  moral  agent  can  be  made  the  subject  of  holi¬ 
ness  or  sill  without  his  consent.  Neither  holiness  nor  sin 
can  be  propagated  from  father  to  son,  as  scrofula  may  be. 
Disease,  physical  depravity  in  countless  forms,  may  be  im¬ 
mediately  inherited,  and  of  course  without  the  consent  of 
offspring.  But  these  are  not  sin  or  sinful,  however  harmful. 
These  may  be  the  occasions  of  sin,  but  not  without  the 
consent  of  offspring.  When  sin  or  vice  is  said  to  be  in¬ 
herited,  the  word  ought  to  be  considered  as  employed  in  a 
secondary  sense,  unless  the  context  forbids  this  interpreta¬ 
tion.  A  whole  family,  tribe,  nation,  or  race  may  thus  inherit 
moral  qualities ;  but  the  moral  quality  resides  only  in  each 
individual  moral  will,  and  originates  there.  In  no  other 
possible  way  can  we  conceive  of  moral  responsibility  as 
properly  attaching  to  each  individual  moral  agent.  However 
powerful  the  principle  of  heredity,  we  must  not  give  it  an 
interpretation  which  will  sweep  away  the  moral  world,  or 
use  it  to  explain  the  universal  prevalence  of  sin  in  mankind 
VoL.  XXXIV.  No.  136.  80 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  annihilate  the  sin  which  it  is  sought  to 
explain. 

If  an  inworking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an  essential  condition 
of  the  holiness  of  creatures,  their  holiness  is  still  their  own 
personal  holiness,  consisting  of  their  own  willing  and  doing. 
The  occasion  or  condition  makes  no  part  of  the  thing.  And 
when  man  first  sinned,  his  sin  was  disobedience  to  the  moral 
law.  The  sin  was  occasioned  by  temptation  applied  to  the 
susceptibilities  of  his  nature.  These  were  not  sinful  nor 
evil  in  any  sense.  They  were  necessary  constituents  of  his 
form  of  being,  necessary  to  its  activity.  But  moral  creatures 
always  know  propensities  are  not  to  be  indulged  in  opposition 
to  moral  law,  but  always  governed  in  accordance  with  it. 

All  the  susceptibilities  or  propensities,  being  essential  to 
the  nature  which  God  has  given  to  man,  were  transmitted  to 
their  posterity  by  the  first  parents  of  the  race.  I  do  not  find 
that  the  Scriptures  explicitly  tell  us  whether  human  nature 
was  changed  by  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve.  But  observation 
has  determined  that  propensities  may  be  made  morbidly 
intense,  or  irregular,  or  both,  by  wrong  indulgence,  and  thus 
changed  may  be  transmitted  to  offspring.  But  this  change 
does  not  constitute  the  propensities  themselves  sinful  in  any 
sinner.  Sin  consists  in  the  surrender  of  the  will  to  their 
control,  in  the  consent  of  the  man  to  obey  them  against  the 
moral  law.  When  offspring  inherit  them  in  this  disordered 
state,  it  is  an  inheritance  of  increased  temptation.  But 
however  strong  the  temptation  may  be,  the  propensities 
cannot  govern  without  the  consent  of  the  tempted  party, 
even  if  the  temptation  is  aggravated  by  the  wily  influence 
of  Satan.  We  do  not  yield  to  absurdity,  when  we  believe 
that  our  first  father  has  transmitted  to  us  an  inheritance  of 
increased  temptation,  certain  to  lead  us  into  sin.  But  to 
say  that  a  necessitative  force  infuses  sin  into  us  in  connection 
with  our  descent,  is  to  contradict  the  very  nature  of  sin, 
which  can  be  nothing  else  than  disobedience  to  moral  law, 
and  so  the  free  action  of  moral  beings.  The  principle  of 
heredity  is  one  of  tremendous  influence,  and  recognized  in 
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the  Scriptures;  and  it  is  seen  to  mould  families,  nations, 
and  races  in  a  marvellous  manner.  But  it  is  never  in  the 
Scriptures  spoken  of  as  necessitative,  or  as  fating  any  creature 
of  God  to  be  wicked.  The  Bible  would  be  a  very  difiFerent 
book  if  it  represented  mankind  as  inheriting  sin  as  they 
inherit  scrofula,  consumption,  or  leprosy. 

Nor  has  the  Bible  any  responsibility  for  the  doctrine  that 
when  a  moral  creature  has  once  sinned  he  is  bound  to  sin  by 
chains  of  necessity.  For  the  moment  necessity  comes  in 
morality  and  all  moral  action  cease,  and  all  moral  responsi¬ 
bility,  except  for  the  past.  It  may  be  that  a  sinner,  or 
every  sinner  in  the  world,  has  so  set  his  heart  to  do  evil 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  his  turning  from  evil-doing  unless 
a  Divine  Redeemer  undertakes  his  deliverance ;  but  all  his 
obstinate  sin  is  as  free  as  if  he  were  just  beginning  his 
evil  course.  The  distinction  between  moral  certainty  and 
physical  necessity  must  be  held  fast,  or  there  comes  a  total 
collapse  of  all  moral  ideas. 

The  first  man,  by  becoming  a  sinner,  became  the  natural 
representative  of  the  race  in  sin,  as  from  him  descends  the 
nature  or  propensities  which,  with  Satan’s  influence,  suc¬ 
cessfully  tempt  mankind  to  sin.  It  is  not  Adam  and  Eve 
alone  who,  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  and  in  the  fifth  of 
Romans,  are  set  forth  as  sinning,  but  the  whole  human  race 
of  moral  agents.  But  nowhere  in  the  Bible  is  the  offspring 
of  the  first  pair  said  to  inherit  in  a  purely  passive  way  their 
sinful  moral  character.  The  first  sin  of  every  human  being 
is  as  free  as  the  first  sin  of  Eve  and  Adam.  The  disobedient 
attitude  toward  God  and  his  law  is  as  freely  assumed.  And  no 
necessity  oi  continuing  in  sin  is  caused  by  any  sin  of  any  sinner. 
All  sin  is  always  freely  committed,  and  is  the  abusive  product 
of  free-agency.  Guilt  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  light 
enjoyed.  If  sinners  have  now  more  light  than  Adam  had, 
they  are,  in  committing  sin  or  in  continuing  in  it,  greater 
sinners  than  he  could  be.  The  cigar-smoker,  who  knows 
better  that  it  is  wrong  to  smoke  cigars  than  Adam  knew 
that  it  was  wrong  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
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and  evil,  is  a  worse  sinner  than  Adam  was  in  his  sin.  This, 
of  course,  could  not  he,  if  man  existed  under  the  operation 
of  a  necessitating  force  of  evil,  inserted  in  his  nature  by  his 
mere  descent  from  the  first  sinner  of  the  race,  or  if  he  did 
not  remain,  as  to  his  faculty  of  moral  will,  as  free  as  Adam 
was  before  he  sinned. 

But  this  freedom  does  not  interfere  with  the  certainty  of 
the  occurrence  of  sin.  The  first  sin  of  Adam  was  before¬ 
hand  as  certain  as  any  sin  ever  was  or  ever  will  be.  God 
infallibly  knew  that  it  would  occur,  and  occur  freely,  not 
even  oceasioned  by  any  antecedent  moral  bias,  but  opposed 
by  a  bias  to  good ;  for  an  evil  bias  would  itself  be  sinful, 
and  obviously  the  first  sin  could  not  in  any  sense  arise  from 
what  was  itself  sin.  The  only  account  the  Bible  gives  of 
Adam’s  first  sin  is,  that  Eve  tempted  him,  and  he  ate  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  his  innocent  propensities,  including  his 
affections,  being  presupposed  as  conditions  of  his  temptibility. 
This  is  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  given.  Some  so- 
called  philosophers  imagine  that  it  is  an  explanation  to  say 
that  God  created  the  sin ;  and  they  propose  the  same  expla¬ 
nation  for  all  sin  and  holiness,  and,  indeed,  all  thought  and 
choice.  The  trouble  is,  that  the  explanation  annihilates  the 
sin  sought  to  be  explained.  It  is  self-evident  that  any 
attempted  explanation  of  sin  or  holiness  that  makes  them  or 
it  a  product  of  necessity,  like  an  effect  of  a  natural  cause  or 
natural  causes,  is  inadmissible,  as  not  germane  to  the  subject. 

I  have  said  that  all  moral  events,  as  well  as  events  in  the 
world  of  matter  and  necessity,  are  antecedently  certain  to 
God.  This  certainty  is  regarded  by  Christian  necessitarians 
as  proving  the  necessity  of  the  events.  On  no  other  principle, 
they  argue,  could  they  be  certainly  foreknown.  To  me  the 
argument  appears  plausible  ;  and  I  confess  I  know  not  where 
the  fallacy  lies.  It  is  like  the  famous  puzzles  about  motion 
in  space  and  about  the  reality  of  time.  Augustine  said :  “  If 
you  do  not  ask  me  about  time,  I  know  about  it ;  but  if  you 
do  ask  me,  I  don’t  know.”  I  think  it  is  self-evident  that 
necessity  and  morality  are  incompatible,  and  that  the  uni- 
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versality  of  necessity  would  sweep  away  responsibility  and 
moral  government,  or  reduce  them  to  an  illusion.  This  is 
generally  held  with  respect  to  the  pantheistic  philosophy; 
and  most  pantheists  maintain  that  the  notions  of  moral  merit 
and  ill-desert  are  illusory.  But  I  see  no  difference  between 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  necessitarianism  of  some  Christians 
and  that  of  Spinoza.  Christian  philosophers  do  not  accept 
this  logical  outcome ;  but  Spinoza  boldly  faced  the  music,  or 
“  horrible  discord.”  Holding  that  there  cannot  be  virtue  or 
sin  without  free-will,  I  hold  that  free-will  is  a  reality,  and 
that  we  know  its  reality  by  immediate  consciousness.  Kant 
and  Hamilton  seem  to  maintain  that  we  do  not  know  our 
freedom  immediately,  but  infer  it  from  our  consciousness  of 
the  moral  law.  This  removes  the  idea  of  freedom  from  the 
domain  of  knowledge  to  that  of  faith. 

As  that  freedom  which  is  the  condition  of  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  exists  in  all  moral  agents,  and  is  not  destroyed  by  sin, 
we  are  not  to  regard  ourselves  as  a  race  of  unfortunates  who 
by  the  fall  of  their  first  father  have  been  made  sinful.  We 
are  really  guilty  ourselves,  as  he  was  of  his  own  sin,  of  all 
the  sin  charged  to  us ;  and  continuing  in  sin  under  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  we  must  be  more  guilty  than  Adam  ever  could 
be.  Ill  this  way  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  wickedness  of  man¬ 
kind,  never  representing  the  sin  of  any  generation  as  any 
the  less  their  own  personal  sin  for  any  influence  descending 
to  them  from  Adam. 


History  of  Sin. 

Consciousness,  observation,  and  Scripture  unite  in  the 
recognition  of  the  awful  actual  sinfulness  of  man.  The 
picture  which  Scripture  gives  of  man’s  moral  character,  aside 
from  the  influence  of  grace,  is  truly  frightful.  The  moral 
depravity  ascribed  to  him  is  total,  “  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  evil  continually.”  He  is  free  from 
righteousness,  and  no  good  thing  dwells  in  him.  A  large 
part  of  the  Bible  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  mankind,  very  different  from  the  history  of  the 
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prevalence  of  small-pox  or  cholera.  We  have  the  wickedness 
of  the  antediluvians  set  forth  in  terms  of  awful  significance. 
Then  comes  the  wickedness  of  the  Canaanites  of  Abraham’s 
time,  culminating  in  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
associated  with  Sodom,  horribly  infecting  even  the  family  of 
Lot.  Then  follows  the  wickedness  of  the  later  Canaanites, 
heaping  up  its  measure  till  it  was  full.  The  wickedness  of 
the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
the  nations  and  races  with  which  the  family  of  Abraham  had 
to  do,  moves  before  us.  Neither  Abraham  nor  Isaac  thought 
that  their  children  could  safely  intermarry  with  them.  The 
Abrahamic  race  itself  presents  a  mournful  spectacle  of  de¬ 
pravity  —  deceit,  violence,  murder,  even  fratricide,  breaking 
out  among  them.  And  what  a  melancholy  picture  does  the 
history  of  Israel  exhibit  in  the  different  eras  of  their  existence 
—  in  Egypt,  in  the  wilderness,  under  the  judges,  under  the 
kings,  in  their  own  land,  and  in  the  land  of  captivity !  Finally, 
when  the  return  from  Babylon  promised  better  things,  how 
soon  and  how  long  did  odious  exhibitions  of  sin  show  them¬ 
selves  —  a  formalism  and  hypocrisy  more  odious  than  the 
old  idolatry!  The  culmination  of  sin  was  reached  in  the 
rejection,  persecution,  and  murder  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
in  the  persistent  resistance  to  his  claims  to  the  present  day. 
All  this  was  perpetrated  under  a  supernatural  system  of 
appliances  which  ought  to  have  made  Israel  a  nation  of  exem¬ 
plary  saints  —  a  glorious,  transforming  spectacle  to  all  the 
other  nations. 

When  we  turn  to  the  great  Gentile  nations  and  empires, 
we  find  them  of  such  a  character  that  they  are  fitly  symbolized 
to  the  student  of  history  under  the  figures  of  the  most 
ferocious  wild  beasts,  which  succeed  each  other  with  no 
moral  improvement ;  the  last  being  the  most  ferocious  and 
destructive,  stamping  with  his  feet  what  he  cannot  destroy. 
The  apostle  Paul  photographs  the  characters  both  of  the 
Gentiles  and  of  the  Jews  in  lines  and  colors  which  all  history 
attests.  The  testimony  of  intelligent  travellers  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  assures  us  that  the  heathen  of  the  present  genera- 
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tion  are  in  moral  character  as  hideous  as  the  heathen  of 
past  ages. 

This  wickedness,  thus  darkening  the  historic  page,  is  not 
to  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  ignorance.  God  has  never  left 
himself  without  witness.  “  The  invisible  things  of  him  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse.”  They  have 
known  that  “  God  gave  them  rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling 
their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.”  His  law  has  stood 
written  on  their  hearts ;  and  the  story  of  his  supernatural 
interpositions  has  gone  to  all  the  world.  Egypt,  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Greece,  Rome,  have  had  the  story  told  them,  and 
might  have  known  its  full  purport  if  they  had  desired  the 
knowledge  of  God’s  ways.  And  what  a  wonderful  comment 
upon  the  poisonous  influence  of  a  perverse  heart  that  has 
given  itself  to  sin,  that  the  revelation  of  God  to  Israel  had 
so  little  power  over  the  souls  of  the  chosen  race !  Even 
Josephus  represents  that  the  Jews  of  his  time  were  the 
most  wicked  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

No  doubt,  in  important  respects  civilization  had  a  favorable 
influence ;  but  civilization  itself  became  the  occasion  of 
corruption.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  abound  in  testi¬ 
monies  to  the  great  corruption  that  reigned  in  the  most 
civilized  and  refined  nations  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  character 
of  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  influence.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  military  power  was  used  for  the  enslavement 
and  robbery  of  the  ruder  nations.  And  the  same  wild  scene 
of  slaughter  and  pillage  continues  to  the  present  day  —  the 
game  of  war  still  played  by  the  nations  on  various  pretences. 
The  support  of  armies  has  been  the  greatest  burden  of 
mankind,  exhausting  the  productions  of  the  field  and  factory, 
and  even  the  wide  ocean.  The  villanies  of  trade  are  count¬ 
less.  The  adulteration  of  all  articles  of  food,  of  wear,  and 
of  medicines,  and  often  of  the  most  dangerous  character, 
abound  on  every  side.  Many  live  on  the  vices  and  miseries 
of  their  fellow-men,  reducing  innumerable  women  and  chil- 
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dren  to  starvation,  selling  to  those  who  ought  to  feed  them 
maddening  and  murderous  poisons.  Large  and  often  tri¬ 
umphant  political  parties  sustain  these  wretches  in  their 
villanous  trade,  and  share  with  them  .the  spoils,  buying  their 
nefarious  votes  with  nefarious  laws.  In  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  probably  more  capital  is  engaged  in  this 
atrocious  business  than  in  any  other.  And  these  intelligent 
nations  suffer  this  ruin  to  rage  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  And  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  forced  on  us  unspeak¬ 
able  horrors  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  unclean  spirit, 
though  cast  out,  still  manifests  his  foul  temper,  not  only 
where  he  reigned,  but  in  vast  numbers  and  regions  long 
called  free. 

The  treatment  the  gospel  has  received  presents  another 
aspect  of  human  wickedness.  The  persecution  and  murder 
of  the  Son  of  God  has  been  already  spoken  of.  “  He  was  in 
the  world,”  writes  the  apostle  John,  “  and  the  world  was 
made  by  him,  and  the  world  knew  him  not.  He  came  unto 
his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.”  “  This  is  the 
condemnation,  that  light  has  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
have  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light,  because  their 
deeds  were  evil.”  As  the  apostles  traversed  the  earth  on 
their  mission  of  mercy  they  were  everywhere  persecuted 
with  murderous  malice ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  great 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  himself  was,  before  his  conversion, 
a  great  persecutor,  and  made  havoc  of  the  church. 

After  Christianity  spread  its  conquests  till  the  Roman 
empire  became  nominally  Christian,  Christianity  became 
dreadfully  corrupted,  and  the  whole  Orient  where  it  pre¬ 
vailed  so  extensively  is  now  overspread  with  a  miserable 
formalism  and  a  dead  faith,  where  Mohammedism  or  some 
other  alien  religion  has  not  utterly  displaced  it.  To  a  vast 
extent  the  same  corruption  pervades  Europe ;  and  one  Amer¬ 
ica  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  debasing  superstition, 
and  the  other  America,  partly  occupied  by  it,  is  seriously 
threatened  with  the  same  general  spiritual  bondage.  A 
grievous  unbelief,  worse  than  these  corruptions  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  extensively  prevails  throughout  the  so-called  Christian 
world.  Romanism  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain 
is  often  a  mere  cover,  and  scarcely  a  cover,  for  some  form 
of  infidelity.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with  much  of  the 
Protestantism  of  Continental  Europe,  and  even  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States. 

Infidels  often  make  their  proud  boast  that  Christianity, 
through  their  great  discoveries,  is  well-nigh  obsolete.  The 
history  of  the  world  proves  abundantly  that  mankind,  left  to 
themselves,  or  supplied  with  all  the  reformatory  means  in 
operation  before  Christ,  are  likely  to  be  forever  the  slaves 
of  Satan,  and  need  the  mightiest  divine  interposition  for 
their  salvation  from  delusion  and  sin. 

Punishment  of  Sin. 

The  Bible  and  all  rational  observation  testify  that  Wicked¬ 
ness  is  followed  by  misery,  known  to  be  punishment  for  sin. 
A  sense  of  guilt  and  a  fear  of  evil  always  follow  wicked¬ 
ness.  When  God  placed  man  in  the  world,  and  laid  on 
him  a  command  as  a  test  of  his  loyalty,  he  said  to  him  :  “  In 
the  day  thou  transgressest  thou  shalt  surely  die.”  The 
words  may  be  interpreted  as  a  prediction,  or  a  threat,  or 
both.  The  result,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  our 
best  guide  to  the  correct  interpretation.  It  could  not  but  be 
that  sin  would  introduce  into  the  soul  intestine  war,  a  sense 
of  degradation,  remorse,  and  fear. 

Cain  was  a  miserable,  soul-harassed  wretch,  —  a  trembler, 
full  of  agitation,  afraid  that  whoever  met  him  would  slay 
him,  although  his  brothers.  He  hardly  needed  to  be  told 
that  the  voice  of  his  brother’s  blood  cried  to  God  from  the 
ground.  He  felt  that  he  was  accursed  of  God,  though  pro¬ 
tected  from  violent  death.  The  consequence  of  sin  is  not 
merely  the  disordering  operation  of  sin  on  the  inner  man 
and  its  wasting  influence  on  the  body,  working  independently 
of  the  will  of  God  or  man  by  virtue  of  its  own  tormenting 
power.  One  of  its  consequences  is  the  wrath  of  God  on  tho 
sinner,  pressing  him  every  day.  He  is  cursed  when  he  lies 
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down  and  when  he  rises  up,  when  he  sits  in  the  house  and 
when  he  walks  in  the  way,  and  accursed  in  all  the  works  of 
his  hands  and  of  his  mind.  A  flaming  sword  turns  every 
way  to  keep  him  from  the  tree  of  life.  The  ground  is 
accursed  for  his  sake,  and  he  is  driven  out  from  his  Heavenly 
Father’s  beautiful  paradise.  Mourning,  lamentation,  and 
woe  fill  the  world. 

The  flood,  the  fire  and  brimstone  that  devoured  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  the  countless  calamities  visited  upon  man 
attest  that  the  punishment  of  sin  is  not  its  mere  natural 
working  within  the  soul  or  on  the  body  and  the  outward 
world.  Positive  punishment  of  sin  is  just  as  natural  as  any 
punishment  at  all ;  and  the  idea  of  a  divine  nemesis  is  universal 
to  man,  except  where  an  artificial  philosophy  has  perverted 
the  spontaneous  sentiments  of  the  soul. 

The  natural  apprehension  of  the  sinner  is  that  he  is  shut 
out  from  mercy ;  for  he  knows  that  he  deserves  eternal 
punishment  as  truly  as  he  deserves  any  punishment  at  all. 
Ill-desert,  when  once  incurred,  can  never  cease  to  be.  Even 
George  Eliot,  in  her  Daniel  Deronda,  recognizes  this.  The 
degree  of  punishment  incurred  must  of  course  depend  on 
the  degree  of  light  in  which  the  sin  was  committed.  The 
state  into  which  the  sinner  falls  is  a  state  of  exposure  to 
all  the  punishment  which  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
must  inflict,  as  well  as  the  misery  of  that  internal  lacera¬ 
tion  which  no  will  can  control. 

Mercy. 

But  it  is  plain  that  man  was  not  doomed  for  his  first  sin, 
or  for  manifold  sins,  to  eternal  woe.  In  that  case  there 
would  be  no  room  for  any  gracious  interposition.  Of  course, 
if  the  sin  continued  the  curse  remained,  yet  so  that  God, 
to  gain  if  possible  the  sinner,  made  his  sun  to  shine  on  him 
and  his  rain  to  descend  for  his  benefit.  A  merciful  promise 
was  given  to  our  first  parents ;  Cain  was  spared ;  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah ;  God  bore  long 
witli  the  Amorites;  he  showed  Pharaoh  great  mercy,  and 
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was  not  ready  to  destroy  him  or  his  people  till  the  last  effort 
of  graciousness  was  tried:  the  Canaanites  would  all  have 
been  spared  if  they  had  humbled  themselves  as  the  Gibeonites 
did,  who  needed  no  deceptive  trick  to  secure  grace  from  the 
God  that  made  them. 

All  through  the  history  of  Israel  and  of  the  Gentiles,  as 
they  appear  in  the  Bible,  we  find  mercy  alternating  with 
judgment  or  intermingled  with  it.  The  threatenings  of 
God,  even  when  expressed  without  qualification,  were  found 
to  mean  that  they  would  be  executed  unless  there  was  re¬ 
pentance,  as  in  the  case  of  Nineveh.  Jonah  was  right  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  nature  of  God’s  comminutions ;  and 
he  was  afraid  he  would  lose  his  character  as  a  prophet, 
because  in  case  the  Ninevites  repented  his  denunciation 
would  come  to  nought.  God  said  to  Jeremiah :  “  In  what 
instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a 
kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it,  if  that 
nation  against  whom  I  have  pronounced  turn  from  their  evil,. 
I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them.” 
In  Ezekiel  the  principle  is  extended  to  the  individual: 
“  When  I  say  unto  a  wicked  man,  Thou  shalt  surely  die,  if 

he  turn  from  his  sin, . none  of  his  sins  which  he  hath 

committed  shall  be  mentioned  unto  him.” 

Everything  shows  that  man  was  not  brought  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  sin  of  Adam  into  a  hopeless  condition.  But  there 
were  some  forms  of  evil  to  which,  in  general,  the  race  was 
to  be  subjected,  as  disease,  decay,  and  animal  death,  and 
the  train  of  bereavement  and  sorrow  connected  with  these — 
evils  such  that,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  them,  men,  till  the 
hope  of  the  gospel  delivers  them,  are  all  their  lifetime  in 
bondage. 

Prophecy,  especially  in  the  Apocalypse,  speaks  of  the 
visible  judgments  on  the  nations  under  the  reign  of  Christ, 
to  whom  his  Father  has  committed  all  judgment,  as  quite  as 
terrible  as  those  inflicted  on  the  old  world.  The  imagery  of 
the  prophet  of  Patmos  is  fully  as  awful  and  impressive  as 
that  of  the  more  ancient  seers.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
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the  language  of  our  Lord  himself.  The  judgments  on  the 
old  world  are  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  time  of  God’s  forbearance  —  of  the  time  when 
God  relatively  overlooked,  winked  at,  the  ill-desert  of  men. 

In  a  large  degree  the  punishments  of  Old  Testament  times 
are  the  visible  judgments  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of  history; 
for  it  was  God’s  design  to  prepare  thus  a  historical,  matter- 
of-fact  proof  of  his  moral  reign  over  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
This  would  prepare  mankind  to  appreciate  the  revelations 
respecting  the  retributions  of  the  unseen  world.  These  were 
not  brought  into  the  bold  relief  they  present  in  the  New 
Testament  revelation,  though  they  were  by  no  means  un¬ 
known  to  ancient  Israel,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  as  plainly  as  in  the  apostolic  writings. 

Object  of  Judgments  and  Mercies. 

When  sin  is  perpetrated,  it  seems  due  to  God’s  moral 
creatures  that  he  should  make  manifest  his  views  on  the 
subject,  demonstrate  his  abhorrence  of  the  sinner,  and  coun¬ 
teract  as  far  as  possible  his  evil  influence.  Words  are  not 
enough  for  this  end.  Punishment  seems  the  natural  and 
necessary  resort  of  him  who  is  the  moral  Guardian  of  the 
universe.  It  plainly  must  be  pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  an  emphatic  expression  of  the  mind  of  God,  to  show  that 
to  him  sin  is  an  evil  and  bitter  thing  indeed.  Hence  the 
awful  severity  of  God’s  punishments,  often  fitted  to  make 
the  ears  of  all  that  heard  of  them  tingle,  and  their  hearts 
fail  them  for  fear. 

Prophetic  records,  whether  in  form  denunciatory  or  his¬ 
torical,  are  adapted  to  produce  that  quailing  of  the  soul  that 
the  prophets  themselves  mention  as  the  natural  effect  of  the 
judgments  of  God  on  evil-doers.  And  yet  we  are  not  to 
think  of  them  as  a  full  execution  of  retributive  justice.  They 
might  have  been,  with  no  exceeding  of  the  ill-desert  of  the 
sinner,  pushed  much  farther.  But  they  were  pushed  as  far 
as  infinite  wisdom  saw  good  for  the  best  effect.  What  is 
the  full  ill-desert  of  sin  is  known  only  to  God ;  and  we  know 
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not  that  sin  is  ever  punished  in  any  world  as  much  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  Objective  penal  justice  is  not  an  end; 
and  God  will  urge  its  infliction  no  farther  than  benevolence 
requires. 

If  towards  sinners  God  had  appeared  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  punisher,  though  not  in  any  instance  putting 
forth  all  his  wrath,  there  might  have  been  a  sadly  false  im¬ 
pression  made  respecting  his  character ;  it  might  have 
seemed  unamiably  stern.  It  was  wise,  then,  for  God  to 
manifest  himself  as  a  God  of  mercy  —  as  forgiving  iniquity, 
transgression,  and  sin.  That  grand  revelation  of  his  mercy 
to  Moses  appears  in  all  his  ways  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Towards  Israel  and  towards  the  Gentiles  there  was  mercy, 
all  along  down  the  ages,  ready  for  the  penitent,  sometimes 
unmingled  with  severities,  at  other  times  accompanied  by  such 
severities  as  served  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  God’s  hatred  of 
sin,  of  his  remembering  wrath  in  mercy  as  truly  as  mercy 
in  wrath. 

How  wonderful  the  discipline  and  training  through  which 
mankind  were  carried  by  the  various  dispensations, — the  an¬ 
tediluvian,  the  patriarchal,  the  legal,  all  tending  to  show 
how  weak  man  is,  and  how  much  in  need  of  the  mightiest  divine 
working  in  wisdom  and  love  to  rescue  him  from  sin,  to 
reconcile  him  to  God,  and  to  fit  him  to  stand  in  the  filial 
relation  to  his  Heavenly  Father.  There  doubtless  was,  as 
has  been  said,  a  moral  necessity  that  God  should  give  an 
emphatic  expression,  in  act  as  well  as  word,  to  his  sense  of 
the  evil  of  sin.  Many  hold  that  the  law,  both  of  nature  and 
of  revelation,  contains  a  commination  that  must  be  executed, 
either  on  the  sinner  or  a  substitute.  But  no  law  ever  did 
or  could  contemplate  substitution  in  such  a  way  that  vicarious 
obedience  and  punishment  should  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
fulfilment  of  the  precept  and  penalty  of  law. 

Substitution  is  said  to  be  resorted  to  sometimes  in  China ; 
but  this  cannot  be  accoMing  to  the  provision  of  any  law,  but 
must  be  a  contrivance  of  corrupt  officials,  substituting  defense¬ 
less  plebeians  for  rich  criminals  of  rank.  This  view  is  sup- 
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ported  by  the  fact  that  a  son,  recently  substituted  for  a  father 
at  his  own  request,  had  to  persuade  the  magistrates  that  he 
was  the  real  criminal. 

The  precept  of  law  is  laid  on  every  individual,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  imagine  that  one  can  obey  for  another.  The  obli¬ 
gation  of  obedience  extends  to  every  moral  being  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  one  moral  being  should  be 
punished  for  another,  and  that  thus  the  sinner  himself  should 
be  legally  exempted  from  just  liability.  No  legislative 
authority  ever  could  have  enacted  such  a  law.  Each  subject, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  is  held  to  his  personal,  untransferable 
responsibility. 

But  does  not  such  an  interpretation  of  law  as  this  preclude 
pardon  ?  No :  it  never  was  the  case  except  in  the  instance 
of  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  pardon  was  made 
impossible  by  the  published  penalty  of  any  law,  unless  it  was 
expressly  said  that  there  would  be  no  pardon.  The  promise 
of  a  law  must  be  fulfilled,  because  the  promisee  has  an  indefea¬ 
sible  interest  in  its  fulfilment ;  but  in  every  case  when  pardon 
may  be  exercised  without  detriment  to  the  public  good, 
pardon  may  be  legitimately  granted,  and  sometimes  it  may 
be  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  remove  obstacles  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  pardon.  On  these  principles  governments 
have  almost  universally  acted ;  and  the  scripture  history 
shows  that  God  has  acted  on  the  same  principles,  pardoning 
when  he  could  wisely  and  benevolently  do  so.  The  same 
principles  sometimes  authorize  a  commutation  of  punishment, 
or  punishments  of  less  severity  than  the  laws  seem  to  pre¬ 
scribe.  Indeed,  every  exercise  of  mercy  rests  on  the  same 
fundamental  reason,  including  the  forbearance  or  long-suffer¬ 
ing  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  But  obviously  the 
public  good  must  in  every  case  be  paramount  to  private  in¬ 
terest,  and  be  guarded  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  The 
idea  that  penal  justice  must  always  be  done,  in  the  sense 
that  the  penalty  of  the  law  must  always  be  inflicted,  would 
exclude  the  possibility  of  pardon  and  of  atonement.  For  the 
infliction  of  the  penalty  on  a  substitute  would  not  be  justice, 
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but,  if  the  substitute  were  innocent,  manifest  injustice,  and 
his  consent  would  not  materially  alter  the  case.  If  by  justice 
be  meant  justice  to  the  public  good,  this  indeed  must  be 
always  done,  and  no  pardon  or  mercy  inconsistent  with  this 
can  be  legitimate.  I  shall  by-and-by  speak  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  expedient  for  the  legitimation  of  pardon,  called 
atonement. 

Not  all  who  suffer  when  punishment  is  inflicted  are  pun¬ 
ished.  Near  friends  are  smitten  when  a  criminal  is  struck 
down,  as  when  a  criminal  father  or  son  or  brother  is  exe¬ 
cuted.  Infant  children  perished  in  the  flood,  and  with  the 
Sodomites.  These  were  slain  in  mercy,  not  in  wrath,  as 
was  also  the  case  when  the  doomed  Canaanites  were  destroyed. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  all  the  cases ;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Abrahamic  doctrine,  that  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  must  do  right,  is  true.  At  present,  when 
possible,  the  tares,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  wheat,  are 
spared  till  the  harvest ;  but  the  pious  Elijah  suffers  with  the 
people  whom  his  own  prayer  has  smitten  with  famine. 

But  there  is  often  real  responsibility  when  a  superficial 
view  does  not  recognize  it.  Had  Israel  been  as  zealous  for 
the  honor  of  God  as  was  incumbent,  Achan  might  not  have 
committed  his  sin,  and  it  is  therefore  charged  on  all  Israel, 
and  chastisement  accordingly  inflicted.  But  when  the  chief 
criminal  was  discovered,  the  weight  of  punishment  fell  on 
him.  If  Israel  had  been  entirely  innocent  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  could  not  have  been  kindled  against  them.  In  some 
degree  the  crime  was  practically  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
whole. 

In  case  murder  is  committed  it  is  said  to  defile  the  land. 
Somehow  it  is  an  evidence  that  a  brother’s  life  is  not  so 
precious  there  that  a  murderer  is  wholly  an  unnatural  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  land.  Till  his  crime  has  brought  the  community 
to  such  a  hatred  of  the  atrocity  as  is  expressed  in  the  solemn 
shedding  of  his  blood,  the  land  is  unclean.  His  execution 
makes  atonement,  not  for  him,  but  for  the  land,  and  is  an 
expression  of  the  repentance  of  the  people.  Or  if  the  previous 
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guilt  is  not  considered  so  great,  the  land  is  plainly  held  in 
duress,  and,  as  it  were,  suspected,  till  they  have  shown  by 
punishing  the  murderer  that  they  have  no  voluntary  part  in 
his  crime.  So  when  any  crime  had  been  eommitted  and  the 
perpetrator  was  unknown,  or  when  any  one  had  ignorantly 
done  anything  forbidden  by  the  law,  there  was  supposed  to 
be  some  possible  lack  of  vigilance  and  eare,  and  a  solemn 
atonement  was  made  on  the  part  of  those  who  might  be 
suspected  of  this  deficiency,  though  conceived  to  be  guilty  of 
no  wilful  violation  of  the  divine  law.  God  walked  among 
the  people  as  a  holy,  jealous  God,  not  allowing  his  creatures 
to  stand  in  any  doubtful  relation  to  his-  law  and  its  violation. 

Another  instance  of  awful  but  most  wise  severity,  is  found 
in  the  visitation  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children, 
recognized  by  our  Lord  in  his  declaration  that  all  the  right¬ 
eous  blood  shed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  would  be 
visited  on  that  generation. 

These  passages,  and  others  like  them,  have  often  been  sadly 
misinterpreted.  Onkelos  long  ago  in  his  Targum  gave  the 
key  to  their  meaning  in  the  few  words  :  “  When  the  children 
imitate  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers.”  They  thus  indorse  it, 
and  really  make  it  their  own,  instead  of  considering,  and 
refusing  to  do  such  like.  Men  are  thus  held  responsible  to 
profit  morally  by  the  history  of  the  past,  not  to  follow  reck¬ 
lessly  in  the  way  of  ancestors.  The  great  French  poet  Ra¬ 
cine,  in  his  Athalie,  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Joad  [Jehoiada] 
an  indignant  denial  of  the  doctrine  maintained  by  some  : 

II  ne  recherche  point,  aveugle  en  sa  colhre, 

Sur  ce  fils  qui  le  craint  I’impietd  du  pere. 

“  God  does  not  visit,  in  his  anger  wild. 

The  father’s  sin  upon  the  pit)us  child.” 

There  are  cases,  not  to  be  confounded  with  this,  in  which 
children  are  placed  in  less  desirable  circumstances,  and  even 
subjected  to  painful  diseases  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of 
parents ;  as  when  leprosy  was  inflicted  on  Gehazi  and  de¬ 
scended  to  his  children,  or  the  priesthood  was  taken  from 
the  family  of  Eli.  These  evils  were  not  punishments  to  the 
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innocent  children,  but  to  the  parents,  yet  disadvantages 
assigned  by  the  All-wise  Sovereign  to  the  children  as  motives 
to  parents  for  parental  fidelity.  The  law  of  the  descent 
both  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  is  one  of  great  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  human  soul,  and  is  therefore  maintained  by 
God  with  great  constancy.  But  punishment  can  descend 
only  when  the  immoral  character  descends  also.  Punish¬ 
ment  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  purely  personal 
matter,  that  cannot  come,  like  leprosy  or  scrofula,  by  mere 
natural  causation. 

Extensive  infliction  of  punishment  is  often  avoided  by 
human  authorities  by  the  punishment  of  the  ringleaders  in 
the  case  of  an  outbreak  of  iniquity — multitudes  being  spared 
the  roughest  brunt  of  suffering,  though  bearing  the  shame 
of  crime.  A  course  similar  to  this  was  pursued  in  the  case 
of  those  who  perished  in  the  flood.  They  were  the  indorsers 
of  the  wickedness  of  all  past  generations  of  sinners,  and  were 
most  justly  made  examples,  after  God’s  long-suffering  gave 
them  ample  opportunity  for  repentance  and  mercy. 

The  Sodomites  were  the  vilest  sinners  of  the  period  and 
the  region.  They  had  long  been  the  recipients  of  kindness, 
till  the  ill-fame  of  their  vileness  went  up  to  heaven ;  and 
when  God  sent  down  to  them  an  angel  committee  of  inquiry 
they  gave  the  angels  abundant  proof  that  the  report  did  not 
exceed  their  enormous  guilt ;  and  the  rain  of  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  came  down.  Had  ten  righteous  men  been  found  there 
the  city  would  have  been  spared.  The  solitary  one  was 
rescued.  There  were  guilty  cities  that  deserved  to  perish 
with  Sodom  and  the  other  four  ;  but  they  were  spared. 

We  find  mercy  mingled  with  the  chastisement  of  the  guilty 
sons  of  Jacob.  Though  their  sin  found  them  out,  and  they 
suffered  severely  for  it,  they  were  not  destroyed,  but  even 
blessed,  while  most  of  them  deserved  to  die  as  murderers. 

When  Israel  sinned  in  the  wilderness, — almost  all  guilty, 
—  God  did  not  destroy  the  whole  of  the  guilty  ones,  but  smote 
down  the  ringleaders,  and  made  their  doom  a  warning  to 
the  rest.  When  sentenced  to  die  in  the  wilderness  they  had 
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a  space  for  repentance  and  for  the  admonition  of  their 
children. 

The  same  course  of  merciful  limitation  of  punishment 
characterized  the  way  of  God  in  the  whole  recorded  history 
of  Israel,  and  characterizes  it  still ;  so  that  we  can  easily 
accept  Paul’s  declaration  that  “  they  are  beloved  for  the 
fathers’  sakes.”  Nor  are  these  comminglings  of  mercies  with 
judgments  confined  to  Israel,  or  to  sinners  of  the  antediluvian 
period.  They  appear  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world. 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  Daniel  is  telling  us  of  the 
destruction  of  the  great  empires  of  antiquity  he  tells  us  that 
there  was  mercy  for  all  but  the  last  and  most  tyrannous. 
The  wild  beast  representing  this  was  slain,  and  his  body 
destroyed  and  given  to  the  burning  flame.  “  As  concerning 
the  rest  of  the  beasts,  they  had  their  dominion  taken  away, 
yet  their  lives  were  prolonged  for  a  season  and  time.” 

But  God,  while  he  thus  revealed  his  mercy,  and  showed 
that  he  forgives  transgression  and  sin,  was  careful  to  provide 
that  he  should  not  be  trifled  with.  So  when  Moses  sinned 
he  sentenced  his  beloved  servant  never  to  tread  the  land  of 
promise,  and  would  not  hear  his  supplications  for  full  for¬ 
giveness.  He  might  behold  the  land,  but  might  not  enter  it. 
How  affecting  the  rebuke  to  Moses,  and  how  solemn  the 
lesson  to  Israel  and  to  all  the  nations  and  all  their  genera¬ 
tions  !  And  when  David  sinned,  though  God  did  not  reject 
him  as  he  did  Saul,  how  awful  was  the  punishment  inflicted 
—  not  in  secret,  but  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  And  the 
instrument  of  his  punishment  was  his  beautiful  and  beloved 
son  Absalom,  over  whose  deserved  ruin  and  slaughter  he 
wailed  out  that  most  pathetic  outcry  of  a  stricken  father’s 
heart,  probably  pierced  through  with  the  thought  that  his 
own  sin  had  contributed  to  make  Absalom  the  contemptible 
fool  that  he  was. 

The  Atonement. 

In  the  heathen  world  there  were  propitiatory  rites.  The 
serious  heathen  felt  that  to  propitiate  Deity  it  was  not  enough 
to  repent  of  wrong  done,  or  to  confess  it  humbly.  They 
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sacrificed  animals,  and  even  their  own  children  and  other 
selected  human  victims,  apparently  as  self-inflicted  loss  or 
suffering ;  hoping  thereby  to  excite  the  pity  of  the  offended 
gods.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  that  Micah  the  prophet  repre¬ 
sents  man  as  asking,  “  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the 
Lord,  or  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ?  Shall  I  come 
before  him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ? 
Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for 
my  transgression  —  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul  ?  ”  This  is  a  natural  and  affecting  expression  of  belief 
in  ail  avenging  God.  It  is  very  different  from  a  belief  that 
there  is  no  mercy  needed,  or  none  to  be  possibly  obtained. 
The  answer  of  the  prophet  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  denial 
of  any  need  of  atonement,  but  as  declaring  that  if  there  is  a 
humble  use  of  the  atonements  provided  by  God,  and  doing 
justly,  and  loving  mercy,  and  humble  walking  with  him,  all 
will  be  well. 

The  heathen  really  endeavored  to  make  expiation  for  their 
offences  against  their  deities  by  devoting  costly  offerings  to 
their  honor,  and  to  appease  or  propitiate  their  supposed 
wrathful  feelings  by  the  sacrifice  sometimes,  at  the  demand 
of  the  priests,  of  their  dearest  —  according  to  Tennyson’s 
terrible  poem,  “  The  Victim.”  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia 
may  furnish  an  illustration.  Sometimes  the  gods  were 
imagined,  in  their  rage,  to  send  pestilence  or  famine  or  wide- 
sweeping  ruin  upon  armies  and  nations,  in  revenge  for  an 
offence  to  a  priest  or  dishonor  done  to  a  temple ;  and  the 
god  must  be  appeased  in  this  awful  way,  not  merely  by  the 
reparation  for  the  wrong. 

The  human  victims  were  slain,  it  seems  to  me,  as  in  great 
straits  a  victim  is  thrown  to  a  herd  of  hungry  wolves, 
to  save  the  rest;  or  less  odiously,  a  few  of  an  offending 
family,  army,  or  nation  sacrificed  to  save  the  residue.  I 
know  of  no  case  of  a  victim  not  connected  with  the  offenders 
thus  sacrificed  ;  and  never  does  the  idea  appear  of  vicarious 
punishment  recognized  as  a  full  equivalent  for  the  punish- 
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merit  of  the  offenders.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  parallelism 
between  the  human  sacrifices  and  the  punishment  of  one 
or  several  of  a  company  of  mutineers,  instead  of  the  whole 
number. 

There  were  sometimes  sacrifices  of  quite  another  sort. 
Where  a  great  deliverance  or  a  great  victory  had  been 
granted,  so  supposed,  costly  offerings  were  made  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  ;  rivers  of  oil  and  wine  were  poured  out,  thousands 
of  animals  slaughtered,  and  sometimes,  as  the  crown  of  all, 
human  victims  slain.  The  case  of  Jephthali’s  daughter  was, 
perhaps,  of  this  class.  There  was  here  no  idea  of  atonement. 

Much  as  there  was  revolting  in  the  heathen  propitiations, 
they  had  a  real  origin  in  the  sense  of  guilt  in  the  souls  of 
men,  and  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  relief  and  still  the  clamors 
of  remorse  and  fear.  They  had  the  same  origin  with  the 
rough  shirts,  the  painful  penances,  and  abject  humiliations 
of  some  who  bear  the  Christian  name ;  and  they  had  the 
same  efficacy.  Read  Tennyson’s  “  Simeon  Stylites,”  where 
the  subject  is  treated  with  the  power  of  a  master. 

The  atonements  prescribed  in  the  law  were  of  a  funda¬ 
mentally  different  character,  though  appealing  to  the  same 
susceptibilities  of  the  human  soul.  It  was  not  the  case  that 
all  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  propitiatory.  The  burnt- 
offerings  and  other  offerings  appear  to  have  been  symbols  of 
the  offering  up  of  one’s  self  to  God,  as  I  think  Hengstenberg 
has  correctly  explained  them.  But  the  sacrifices  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  and  the  sin-offerings  and  trespass- 
offerings,  were  propitiatory.  They  had  a  relation  to  sin  and 
its  forgiveness,  and  are  said  to  make  atonement  for  the  soul ; 
and  this  atonement  was  a  condition  of  forgiveness  in  the 
sense  in  which  forgiveness  was  dispensed  under  the  law. 
Was  the  idea  ever  expressed  in  the  Mosaic  code,  or  anywhere 
in  the  Bible,  that  the  animal  slain  was  judicially  substituted 
for  the  sinner,  and  punished  by  death  instead  of  him  ?  Or 
is  it  said  that  the  animal  typifies  a  future  victim  who  was  to 
be  punished  for  him  ?  I  think  no  such  language  is  found. 
The  natural  import  of  the  sin-offering  seems  to  be  that  the 
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death  of  the  victim  symbolizes  the  death  which  the  sinner 
deserves  to  suffer  —  that  in  the  offering  he  acknowledges 
this,  while  he  casts  himself  on  the  mercy  of  God  for  pardon, 
according  to  God’s  own  appointment.  In  like  manner,  the 
ablutions  symbolize  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  by  the  grace  of 
God  —  a  cleansing  confessed  in  the  ablutions  to  be  needed. 
This  seems  to  be  the  simple  import  of  these  rites.  They  do 
not  imply  that  God’s  feelings  or  dispositions  are  altered  by 
them,  but  only  our  relations  to  him,  justifying  him  in  treating 
us  with  a  kindness  which  he  could  not  use  if  we  did  not 
thus  come  to  him.  These  rites  were  adapted  to  exert  a 
wholesome  influence  on  the  observer  himself,  and  on  all, 
too,  who  witnessed  his  observance  of  them ;  and  the  effect 
was  naturally  much  greater  when  all  Israel,  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  joined  in  the  atoning  observances.  No 
mere  verbal  confession  of  sin  could  have  an  equal  effect, 
though  the  verbal  confession  had  its  place,  and  was  also 
required. 

The  law  not  only  did  not  require,  but  utterly  prohibited 
human  sacrifices ;  though  the  Israelites,  from  time  to  time, 
roused  God’s  iiitensest  indignation  by  falling  into  the  horrid 
heathen  practice.  For  animals  no  nobler  use  could  be 
imagined  than  to  serve  the  uses  of  the  human  soul,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  grand  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God. 
These  animal  sacrifices  did  not,  in  the  deepest  sense,  take 
away  sin.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  that  sense,  all  the  sin  of 
the  world  remained  unatoned  till  the  work  of  Clirist  was 
finished  —  till  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sin.  We  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  enter  upon  this  great  theme.  A  few 
things  remain  to  be  said  of  atonements  before  Christ. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  the  passage,  Num.  xxxv., 
respecting  the  murderer.  Here  the  representation  seems  to 
be  that  until  the  murderer  is  duly  punished  the  whole  land 
is  held  guilty  of  his  crime,  and  cannot  be  released  till  his 
blood  is  shed  by  them ;  for  on  them  rests  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  innocent  blood,  and  of  vindicating  it  when 
shed ;  and  when  a  murder  has  occurred  it  is  assumed  that 
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the  proper  state  of  feeling  with  respect  to  murder  had  not 
been  present  in  the  land.  “  Blood  defileth  the  land  [makes 
it  profane  before  God]  ;  and  for  the  land  atonement  is  not 
made  except  in  the  blood  of  him  that  murderously  shed 
blood  ”  (vs.  33).  The  technical  word  for  atonement  is  used, 
which  our  translation  here  and  elsewhere  obscures.  In  this 
case,  atonement  is  not  effected  by  the  blood  of  the  murderer 
as  a  sacrificial  victim,  but  by  the  righteous  conduct  of  the 
authorities  and  people  in  slaying  him,  and  thus  endeavoring 
to  make  murder  odious.  All  is  done  by  divine  command. 
In  a  similar  manner,  when  a  person  was  found  slain  by  an 
unknown  homicide  the  nearest  town  was  held  responsible 
till  in  a  solemn  manner  they  had  gone  through  rites  of  atone¬ 
ment  appointed  by  God,  and  God  was  himself  entreated  to 
atone  for  his  people ;  and  then  it  was  declared  that  atone¬ 
ment  had  been  made.  The  translators  here  again  fail  to  use 
the  technical  word.  It  is  obvious  what  a  spirit  of  vigilance 
in  guarding  human  life  this  institution  is  adapted  to  promote. 
Till  it  was  duly  honored,  the  sunshine  of  divine  beneficence 
could  not  be  enjoyed  in  full  by  the  town. 

When  in  Micah  the  proposed  heathen  atonements  are 
rejected,  the  Lord  tells  what  he  will  accept,  namely,  justice, 
mercy,  and  humble  walking  with  God.  This  seems  to  mean 
that  the  chief  atonement  or  condition  of  accepting  one  who 
has  sinned  is  a  return  to  right  doing.  But  this  right  doing 
must  include  the  observance  of  the  atoning  rites  appointed 
by  the  Lord.  Indeed,  the  moral  influence  on  others  of  a 
sin-offering  must  have  depended  much  upon  a  belief  in  the 
sincere  repentance  of  the  offerer. 

In  Prov.  xvi.  6  it  is  said :  “  By  mercy  and  truth  iniquity 
is  purged.”  Strictly,  it  should  be  rendered,  “  iniquity  is 
atoned.”  “  The  departure  from  evil  ”  of  the  remainder  of 
the  verse  is  not  departure  from  sin,  but  from  evil  as  punish¬ 
ment.  The  whole  seems  to  mean,  Mercy  and  truth  obtain 
atonement  for  us,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  escape  from 
punishment.  The  two  parts  of  the  verse  form  a  parallelism. 
Mercy  and  truth  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  conspicuously  in  a 
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man  may  be  the  occasion  of  grace  and  salvation  to  others,  as 
well  as  to  the  subject. 

In  Numbers  xxv.  we  have  a  remarkable  example  of  an 
atonement  expressly  declared  by  the  Lord  himself  to  be 
effected  by  the  zealous  righteousness  of  Phineas.  Israel 
had  fallen  into  foul  idolatry  and  the  vile  lewdness  connected 
with  it.  God  had  commanded  that  the  heads  of  Israel  should 
be  hanged  up  before  him,  and  Moses  had  issued  the  order 
that  each  still  faithful  Israelite  should  slay  his  men  who 
were  joined  to  Baal-Peor.  A  plague  had  gone  forth  which 
slew  twenty-four  thousand  men.  While  Moses  and  the 
congregation  of  Israel  were  weeping  before  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  Zimri,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  the 
sight  of  Moses  and  all  Israel,  took  Cozbi,  a  Midianitish  prin¬ 
cess,  and  went  with  her  to  his  tent.  Then  Phineas,  grand¬ 
son  of  Aaron,  indignant  at  this  impudent  abomination,  seized 
a  javelin,  followed  into  the  tent,  and  thrust  them  both 
througli,  killing  them  on  the  spot,  in  accordance  with  God’s 
commands.  Then  the  plague  was  stayed ;  and  the  Lord 
said  to  Moses  “  Phineas  has  turned  my  wrath  away  from  the 
children  of  Israel,  in  being  jealous  with  my  jealousy  among 
them,  that  I  consumed  not  the  children  of  Israel  in  my 
jealousy.  Wherefore  say,  I  give  unto  him  my  covenant  of 
peace  ;  and  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  after  him,  even 
the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood,  because  he  was 
jealous  for  his  God,  and  made  an  atonement  for  the  children 
of  Israel.”  I  have  changed  the  translation  to  make  it  a 
little  more  literal,  and  to  harmonize  its  parts.  This  is  to 
me  one  of  the  most  instructive  passages  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  seems  plain  that  the  atonement  here  made  was 
not  made  by  means  of  a  slain  animal,  but  by  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  whole-hearted  interest  in  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  Israel.  In  thus  making  an  atonement,  Phineas 
acted  as  a  true  priest  of  the  Lord,  and  the  reward  was  fitly 
the  establishment  of  the  priesthood  in  his  family.  It  was 
an  atonement,  because  a  holy  moral  influence  went  forth  from 
it,  turning  Israel  from  foul  idolatry  to  the  sole  service  of 
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Jehovah.  On  account  of  it,  therefore,  God  could  fitly  turn 
from  the  fierceness  of  his  consuming  wrath,  and  grant  Israel 
a  space  for  repentance,  and  finally  blot  out  the  sin  confessed 
and  forsaken  through  the  influence  of  the  manifestation 
Phineas  had  made.  This  atonement  would  give  a  better 
efiicacy  to  the  atoning  rites  in  established  use. 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  case  of  Phineas 
stands  absolutely  isolated,  and  that  the  devoted  jealousy  for 
God’s  honor  and  Israel’s  good  of  other  distinguished  saints, 
who  have  stood  in  the  breach  when  God’s  cause  was  in  most 
danger,  had  similar  atoning  efficacy.  It  was  often  the 
case  that  for  their  sake  the  church  was  spared,  and  through 
them  often  restored  from  threatened  ruin.  Some  of  them 
hazarded,  others  laid  down,  their  lives,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
Lord’s  cause  ate  them  up.  Their  testimony  in  word  and 
deed  for  God  and  for  his  law  were  always  ready,  and  both 
boldly  and  lovingly  given.  Hence  many  of  these  holy  men 
have  been  considered  and  called  by  the  church  types  of 
Christ,  imperfectly  yet  really  foreshadowing  him  and  his  work 
in  various  relations.  Atonement  as  effected  through  them 
was  very  different,  in  the  manner  of  it,  from  atonement  made 
by  the  blood  of  animals,  yet  had  the  same  general  aim  and 
result,  to  bring  Israel  into  such  a  moral  state,  and  such  a 
relation  to  God,  that  he  could  properly  show  mercy,  forgive, 
and  bless  ;  that  no  mistake  would  be  left  in  the  minds  of  his 
rational  creatures  with  respect  to  his  hatred  of  sin  and  love 
of  holiness.  But  Phineas  would  not .  have  increased  the 
efficacy  of  his  atonement  if  he  had  surrendered  himself 
to  his  father  or  grandfather  to  be  slain  on  an  altar,  tliat  his 
blood,  in  the  manner  of  an  animal’s  blood,  might  be  sprinkled 
for  the  people.  Such  things  were  done  among  the  heaihen, 
but  God  had  forbidden  them  most  solemnly,  and  expressed 
his  horror  of  them.  They  never  could  have  produced  a 
beneficent  effect.  But  if  Phineas,  in  his  devoted  effort  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  Jehovah  to  be  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
to  annihilate  the  foul  worship  of  Baal-Peor,  had  lost  his  life, 
that  might  have  added  to  the  effect  of  his  holy  zeal. 
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The  object  and  aim  of  the  God  who  had  created  man  in 
his  own  image,  and  whose  heart  was  grieved  to  see  his  so 
richly-endowed  creature  fallen  and  lost,  was  to  recover  him 
from  his  ruin,  and  to  re-instate  him  in  his  full-orbed  favor. 
This  was  the  end  of  all  his  operations  in  all  stages  of  the 
world’s  history.  And  in  a  comprehensive  view  the  whole 
series  of  providential  and  moral  dispensations,  of  judgments 
and  mercies,  of  trials  without  revealed  law  and  with  revealed 
law,  the  whole  array  of  rites  and  institutions,  of  punishments 
and  atonements,  was  necessary.  But  man  was  not  restored 
till  the  gracious  Father  had  done  something  higher  and  better 
for  him  than  he  had  yet  done  ;  nor  even  then,  until  his  last 
and  most  perfect  system  of  operations  had  worked  in  the 
world  for  many  generations.  All  along  multitudes  would 
be  saved ;  but  the  world,  ruled  by  the  original  arch-enemy, 
would  show  itself  a  mighty  antagonistic  force,  long  resisting, 
with  apparent  success,  the  power  of  the  great  Redeemer. 
All,  however,  would  result  in  a  most  glorious  triumph  of 
redemption,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  become  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  Christ. 

In  all  that  God  ever  did  by  men  for  the  behoof  of  their 
fellow-men,  whether  in  the  way  of  physical  force  or  moral 
influence,  he  did  it  through  his  Spirit,  guiding,  actuating, 
and  empowering  them.  In  large  measure  the  Spirit  was  in 
them,  and  presided  over  their  speech  and  actions,  and  espec¬ 
ially  qualified  them  to  provide  that  wonderful  collection  of 
divine  inspirations,  the  Old  Testament. 

But  when  the  fulness  of  time  had  come,  prepared  by  all 
the  past,  the  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and 
was  God,  through  whom  all  things  that  exist  came  into  ex¬ 
istence,  in  whom  is  the  life  that  is  the  light  of  men,  became 
flesh  and  sojourned  among  us  (and  we  beheld  his  glory, 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  one  from  the  Father),  full  of 
grace  and  truth.  For  the  law  was  given  through  Moses ; 
the  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  In  him  dwells 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  the  Word,  and  the 
immeasurable  abundance  of  the  Spirit.  In  all  the  holy 
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patriarchs,  prophets,  priests,  kings,  and  mighty  men,  God 
dwelt  in  measure ;  in  Christ,  in  absolute  fulness,  so  that  it 
was  absurd  for  any  one  who  knew  him  to  ask  to  see  the 
Father.  He  that  had  seen  him  had  seen  the  Father.  His 
words  are  the  words  of  God  ;  his  works  the  works  of  God. 
Perfect  infallibility  characterizes  every  manifestation.  He 
was  infallible  in  the  knowledge  and  utterance  of  the  truth. 
The  law  he  perfectly  understood  in  all  its  breadth  and  spirit¬ 
uality.  Mere  men,  the  best,  the  highest  of  them,  might  be 
partially  ignorant  of  the  law  as  to  its  spirit  or  application, 
but  he  could  not  be.  His  spirit  and  life  were  a  perpetual 
outflow  of  holy  obedience,  an  absolute,  matter-of-fact  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  law.  He  is  God  with  us,  in  and  with  human¬ 
ity,  a  real  and  true  brother  of  the  race,  full  of  all  human 
sympathies ;  while  he  is  perpetually  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  him  in  an  ineffable  closeness  of  interfusion. 

Being  such  in  his  person,  he  was  qualified  as  no  one  else 
ever  had  been,  or  ever  could  be,  to  open  up  to  our  souls  all 
spiritual  reality  and  truth.  There  is  a  dark  haze  drawn  over 
man’s  interior  eye  by  sin  with  respect  to  the  glory  of  the 
divine  law,  the  guilt  of  sin,  the  value  of  the  good  of  rational 
beings,  the  sacredness  of  the  relations  man  sustains  to  God 
and  his  throne.  It  is  his  mission  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world,  to  chase  away  the  darkness,  to  send  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  soul  the  true  illumination.  For  this  end  was 
he  born,  and  for  this  came  he  into  the  world,  that  he  should 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  He  is  the  faithful  and  true 
witness,  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  as  no  other  could.-  He 
bore  witness  to  the  precepts  of  the  law,  showing  their  breadth 
and  spirituality  as  it  had  never  been  shown  before.  He 
testified  of  the  world  that  its  deeds  were  evil  as  no  mere 
human  prophet  ever  did.  He  tore  the  veil  from  sanctimo¬ 
nious  hypocrisy.  His  teachings  have  confessedly  spread 
through  the  world  a  blaze  of  light  with  regard  to  moral  truth, 
compared  with  which  all  that  was  seen  before  was  but  as 
twilight  to  noonday.  In  this  way  he  magnified  the  law  and 
made  it  honorable,  exhibited  the  glory  of  the  precept  and 
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showed  how  worthy  it  is  to  be  the  rule  for  the  heart  and 
life  of  all  God’s  moral  creatures.  He  magnified  also  the 
penalty,  showed  up  the  ill-desert  of  all  sin,  whether  it  stained 
the  heart  or  the  life.  His  instructions  were  wonderfully 
illustrated  by  all  the  manifestations  of  his  life.  That  was 
the  love  commanded  by  the  law  perfectly  embodied,  and 
blazing  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as  the  sun  of  righteousness. 
Till  Christ  acted  in  the  world  man  hardly  knew  what  the 
word  love  meant ;  but  he  has  to  millions  of  hearts  effectually 
interpreted  it,  and  yet  has  made  them  feel  that  they  did  not 
know  the  meaning  as  he  did.  All  his  actions,  whether  divine 
or  human,  or  both,  showed  it  forth  transcendently.  Per¬ 
petually  there  streamed  forth  from  him  love  to  poor,  ignorant, 
sinful,  lost  men,  —  love  for  the  most  lost ;  tender  interest 
in  all  their  interests ;  heartful  compassion  for  all  the  woes 
they  suffered  or  feared.  And  never  did  this  world’s  sinners 
so  see  in  any  other  presence  how  guilty  they  were,  how  un¬ 
worthy  of  favor  or  blessing,  yet  were  they  emboldened  by 
divine  benignity  to  ask  what  they  needed ;  and  it  was  only 
there  that  any  such  grateful  love  was  felt. 

It  was  not  towards  man  only  that  our  Lord  manifested 
love,  but  supremely  to  his  Heavenly  Father;  showing  the 
most  perfect  regard  for  his  will,  even  when  it  called  him  to 
die  the  most  revolting  death.  While  no  one  else  set  the 
value  on  human  good  that  he  did,  by  word,  by  deed,  by 
suffering,  yet  he  was  infinitely  removed  in  his  whole  career 
from  the  mere  humanitarianism  that  ignores  God  while  it 
professes  to  devote  itself  to  man.  Every  manifestation  he 
made  falls  in  with  and  echoes  the  words  that  he  calls  the 
great  commandment,  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart.”  In  life  and  in  death  he  magnified  this 
law  and  made  it  honorable,  with  a  devotion  no  one  had  ever 
so  gloriously  shown  before.  Tims  he  condemned  godless¬ 
ness,  and  gibbeted  it  on  his  cross. 

No  one  with  any  spiritual  eyesight  can  fail  to  see  in  Jesus 
a  deep,  solemn  earnestness  of  devotion  to  God’s  glory  and 
man’s  good,  transcending  all  ever  beheld  in  any  other  life. 
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It  is  no  fanatical  or  enthusiastic  devotion,  but  as  calm  and 
rational  as  it  is  earnest  and  intense.  And  had  he  only  lived 
such  a  life,  and  we  possessed  the  true  and  fit  record  of  it,  it 
would  have  been  a  priceless  treasure  to  the  race.  But  his 
great  mission  of  magnifying  the  law  and  making  it  honorable, 
and  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  man’s  salvation  and  his 
Father’s  highest  glory  on  earth,  was  to  have  a  most  tragic 
close,  one  which  was  to  make  the  cross  the  highest  symbol 
of  holy  love  and  redemptive  power  which  mankind  or  the 
universe  ever  possessed.  He  was  to  seal  his  testimony,  that 
of  his  whole  career,  with  his  blood.  That  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  his  Father,  and  it  was  his  will  that  his  Father’s  will 
should  be  done.  And  we  can,  with  our  child  eyes,  see  the 
wisdom.  For  his  death  intensifies  infinitely  the  apparent 
earnestness  and  whole-hearted  lovingness  of  his  entire  mani¬ 
festation.  It  is  here  that  love  shines  in  full-orbed  blaze. 
Here  it  shines  on  the  icy  hearts  of  sinners  with  dissolving 
power.  In  the  light  of  this  love  how  odious  does  sin  appear, 
how  worthy  of  all  condemnation.  Here  is  the  loveliest,  most 
fragrant  beauty  of  holiness ;  and  in  its  pure  light  how  ugly 
and  hateful  are  sin  and  the  sinner. 

In  its  contact  and  connection  with  the  Son  of  God  sin  had 
the  greatest  opportunity  that  it  ever  had  to  exhibit  its  nature 
and  malignity.  How  blind  it  was  to  the  most  resplendent 
light  that  had  ever  irradiated  earth,  or  even  heaven.  When 
sinful  men  not  only  rejected,  but  persecuted,  reviled,  and, 
finally,  with  infuriated  rage,  murdered  the  Son  of  God,  sin 
manifested  its  true  character  and  horrible  baseness.  And 
thus  sin  wrote,  as  it  were,  in  letters  of  blood,  its  own  con¬ 
demnation  and  the  rectitude  of  the  law  which  denounces  it. 
It  would  have  been  wonderful  if  at  such  a  spectacle  there 
had  not  been  darkness  over  all  the  earth,  and  if  there  had 
not  been  such  a  shaking  as  rent  the  rocks.  It  seems  as  if  on 
this  little  spot  outside  of  Jerusalem,  at  Golgotha,  the  place 
of  malefactors’  skulls,  there  occurred  the  most  marvellous 
exhibition  the  universe  ever  witnessed.  Holy  love  and  sin 
here  met,  and  spontaneously  manifested  their  genius  and 
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power.  Holy  love  could  not  act  itself  out  in  its  simplicity 
without  manifesting  its  own  exceeding  beauty  and  loveliness, 
and,  in  contrast,  the  ugliness  and  hatefulness  of  sin.  And 
sin  could  not  here  act  itself  out  without  showing  its  detesta¬ 
ble  character  and  worthiness  of  intensest  condemnation. 

In  every  possible  rational  point  of  view  there  goes  forth 
from  the  whole  character  and  career,  and  especially  from  the 
cross  of  the  Son  of  God,  where  the  manifestation  of  his  holy 
love  culminates,  the  mightiest  moral  influence,  not  only  to 
rescue  sinful  men  from  sin,  but  to  clarify  and  exalt  the  moral 
ideas  and  moral  life  of  the  whole  universe.  Christ  is  there¬ 
fore  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  or  propitiator,  in  his  blood. 
He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  The 
facts  of  his  history  are  great  public  facts,  published  for  their 
natural  influence  to  the  whole  universe,  but  especially  to  his 
human  brethren.  He  bore  all  his  sufferings,  all  the  horrors 
of  his  death,  primarily  for  them.  He  bore  them  that  the 
eternal  weight  of  God’s  wrath  might  not  abide  on  his  brethren. 
Therefore  they  are  vicarious  sufferings,  but  not  at  all  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  the  literal  punishment  for  their  sins. 
But  if  his  love  wins  our  faith  and  transforms  us,  then  we 
may  be  legitimately  pardoned.  For  the  moral  influence  of 
his  suffering  love  is  of  far  more  efiicacy  to  deter  all  God’s 
moral  creatures  from  sin,  to  magnify  the  law  and  make  it 
honorable  in  their  hearts,  than  the  deserved  punishment  of 
countless  millions  of  sinners  could  be.  But  still  pardon  can 
only  reach  the  penitent.  For,  as  our  Lord  himself  asked  on 
his  way  to  the  cross,  “  If  these  things  are  done  in  the  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  ”  The  dry  tree,  the 
persistent  sinner,  fit  for  fuel,  can  get  no  legitimate  hope  from 
the  cross  ;  it  rather  bids  him  despair.  “  He  that  believeth 
not  is  condemned  already  ”  —  has  his  certain  condemnation 
emblazoned  in  his  black  unbelief  —  “  because  he  hath  not 
believed  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.” 
j  According  to  the  view  of  Christ’s  atonement  here  presented, 
there  is  a  closer  analogy  between  the  atonement  made  by 
Phineas  and  that  by  Christ,  than  between  the  atonements 
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made  bj  the  blood  of  brute  animals  and  the  atonement  made 
by  our  Lord.  But  there  is  an  analogy  belonging  to  all  atone¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  blood  which  always  accompanied  the  legal 
sacrifices  occasioned  the  frequent  allusions  to  them,  as  also 
their  being  a  regular  institution  of  Moses,  still  in  use  \?hen 
the  apostles  wrote. 

When  Paul  says  that  “  God  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who 
knew  no  sin,”  the  reference  is  to  our  Lord’s  being  delivered 
up  by  God’s  counsel  to  be  treated  by  men  as  the  vilest  male¬ 
factor.  There  is  no  allusion  here  to  the  sin-offerings.  The 
original  word  here  rendered  sin  is  by  some  thought  to  mean 
in  this  place  sin-offering ;  but  this  translation,  while  it  rejects 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  nullifies  the  antithesis 
of  the  apostle.  Paul  says,  in  sense,  God  delivered  up  Christ 
to  be  treated  as  if  he  were  sin,  that  we  might  be  treated  as 
if  we  were  righteousness.  In  a  similar  way  we  must  interpret 
Gal.  iii.  13 :  “  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ;  for  it  is  written,  cursed  is 
every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree.”  Here  Paul  alludes  to  a 
saying  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  an  executed  criminal  is 
deemed  accursed  of  God.  The  manner  of  such  a  criminal’s 
death  was  the  manner  of  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  as  Isaiah 
predicted  it  would  be.  And  this  was  indeed  an  awful  humili¬ 
ation  for  the  Son  of  God  to  endure.  But  to  suppose  that  he 
was  accursed  of  God,  or  regarded  otherwise  than  with  the 
highest  complacency,  is  simply  monstrous.  The  apostle  does 
not  say  having  been  made  the  curse  of  the  law  for  us,  but 
simply  a  curse,  that  is,  a  person  hanged  on  a  tree  like  a 
malefactor. 

If  the  Jews  before  the  time  of  Christ  had  understood  the 
language  as  many  now  take  it,  they  must  have  supposed  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  made  an  awful  exception  to  the  law 
against  human  sacrifices ;  and  that  he  was  to  be  slain,  as 
brute  animals  were,  on  an  altar,  as  an  atonement  for  sin. 
But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  ancient  Jewish  interpreter  ever 
had  this  idea ;  and  it  was  certainly  alien  to  all  the  ideas  of 
our  Lord’s  earthly  time.  The  disciples  of  John  the  baptizer, 
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when  he  spake  of  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as 
his  being  slain  for  sin  in  the  manner  of  an  animal.  And  no 
such  thing  appears  in  the  historic  record.  What  a  different 
record  it  would  be  if  the  Jewish  high-priest  had  been  com¬ 
manded  to  slay  him  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  he  had 
actually  done  so.  Oi;  if  Jesus  himself,  our  great  High-priest, 
had  built  an  altar,  and  on  that,  in  the  manner  of  Racine’s 
Eriphyle  in  his  Iphigenie,  had  slain  himself,  or  had  laid  him¬ 
self  on  the  altar,  and  had  there  awaited  a  thunder-bolt  from 
his  Father’s  hand,  and  the  thunder-bolt  had  pierced  the  heart 
of  God’s  Son,  would  such  a  transaction  have  been  a  fit  one 
to  be  done  in  this  universe  of  God?  I  feel  sure  that  no 
Christian  can  think  it  would  be  fit,  or  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  a  scene  like  that  to  be  presented.  Nor^can  any  one 
believe  that  the  effect  of  such  a  transaction  would  be  whole¬ 
some  in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell.  The  conception,  or  a  similar 
one,  it  seems,  did  arise  in  heathen  minds;  but  Christians 
are  all  glad  of  the  abhorrence  expressed  for  the  entire  thing 
in  the  sacred  records.  We  feel  no  such  horror  when 
irrational  animals  are  so  employed ;  but  we  should  experi¬ 
ence  a  revolting  if  the  innocent  creatures  were  tortured. 

The  obedience  of  our  Lord  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross,  was  no  vicarious  obedience  to  the  law,  and  en¬ 
durance  of  its  penalty  to  be  imputed  to  the  elect ;  but  was 
the  most  effectual  condemnation  of  sin  and  glorification  of 
holiness  ever  exhibited  in  this  or  any  other  world.  All 
along  it  was  rendered  in  contrast  with  the  most  awful  display 
of  wickedness  ever  made ;  which,  in  its  murderous  culmina¬ 
tion,  brought  out  in  the  boldest  relief  the  nature  of  sin. 
Christ,  therefore,  in  this  obedience  did  that  which  was  more 
fit  to  be  an  atonement  for  all  worlds,  reconciling  holy  angels 
and  sinful  men  to  God,  than  any  other  conceivable  provision 
that  God  could  make,  because  it  introduces  into  the  universe 
among  the  moral  creatures  of  God  the  highest  possible  re¬ 
deeming  moral  influence.  In  its  presence  how  ill-deserving 
every  believing  sinner  must  feel ;  while  he,  at  the  same  time, 
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feels,  too,  that  through  this  he  may  be  fitly  forgiven,  his  merited 
punishment  being  an  infinitesimal,  or  mere  zero,  compared 
with  the  condemnation  which  the  cross  visits  upon  his  sin. 
But,  as  has  been  said  above,  the  saving  power  can  reach  only 
the  believer.  To  the  unbeliever  the  holy  sufferer  says,  “  If 
these  things  be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  dry  ?  ”  , 

These  sufferings  of  Christ,  while  they  are  not  punishment, 
are,  to  all  who  are  saved,  in  the  highest  sense  vicarious. 
They  more  than  answer  the  purpose  of  the  redeemed  sinner’s 
punishment,  but  they  do  answer  that  purpose.  The  end  of 
his  sufferings  is  not,  could  not  be,  mere  retributive  justice, 
but  the  promotion,  among  the  moral  creatures  of  God,  of 
obedience  to  the  law  of  love  more  directly  than  any  punish¬ 
ment  possibly  could  do  it.  The  Saviour’s  obedience  unto 
the  death  of  the  cross  promotes  this  obedience,  not  only 
among  men,  but  in  all  worlds.  The  believing  sinner’s  par¬ 
don,  instead  of  interfering  with  this  great  end,  is  itself  an 
exemplification  of  the  love  which  the  law  commands.  For 
mercy,  when  it  can  be  fitly  exercised,  is  itself  a  sweet  demand 
of  the  holy  law. 

Though  our  Lord  is  not  a  victim,  laid  by  divine  command 
on  a  literal  altar  of  sacrifice,  much  less  a  formal  substitute 
executed  under  law  in  place  of  the  actual  criminals,  no  sinner 
can,  if  he  beholds  him  on  the  cross,  with  a  believing  heart, 
help  saying.  It  is  I  that  deserve  death  for  my  sin,  a  death 
more  dreadful  than  that  which  my  Redeemer  suffers.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  for  him  to  sing, 

“  My  faith  would  lay  her  hand 
On  that  dear  head  of  thine ; 

While  like  a  penitent  I  stand, 

And  there  confess  my  sin.” 

The  entire  holy  universe  might  fitly  sympathize  with  the 
scene,  and  rejoice  to  see  the  curse  removed. 

One  of  the  solemn  and  awful  ways  by  which  God  has 
guarded  against  the  abuse  of  the  gift  of  his  Son  is,  appointing 
him  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  world ;  and  at  the  great  day  he 
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will  so  proceed  as  to  show  that  he  exercises  no  weak  and 
demoralizing  pity  for  incorrigible  rebels.  “  The  Lord  Jesus,” 
Paul  says,  “  will  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty 
angels  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,  when 
he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired 

in  all  them  that  believe . at  that  day.”  Then  will  be 

seen  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,  and  blood,  not  his  own,  will 
sprinkle  his  garments  and  stain  all  his  raiment,  when  he 
treads  the  wine-press  alone,  needing  no  help  from  his  people, 
treading  his  enemies  and  theirs  in  his  anger,  and  trampling 
them  in  his  fury.  But  then  believers  lift  up  their  heads,  for 
the  time  of  consummated  redemption  is  come. 

All  the  allusions  of  the  Bible  to  atonement  and  sacrifice, 
and  all  the  usual  language  of  evangelical  preaching  and  song 
fall  in  with  this  view  of  the  atonement  of  Christ.  And 
especially  does  it  fit  into  the  language  which  the  Christian 
naturally  uses  with  respect  to  his  own  bearing  of  the  cross 
and  being  crucified  with  his  Lord,  filling  up  that  which  is 
behind  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  the  sake  of  his  body, 
the  church.  None  of  this  language  detracts  from  the  sole¬ 
ness  of  the  work  of  Christ,  as  this  is  the  origin  or  fountain 
of  all  the  spiritual  manifestations  of  his  people. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God 
as  reaching  back  through  all  past  ages.  That  seems  the  import 
of  the  remarkable  language  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  Rom.  iii. 
25,  imperfectly  translated  in  our  English  Bible,  “  Whom  God 
set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  in  his  blood  ;  unto 
a  showing  of  his  righteousness,  on  account  of  a  pretermission 
of  sins  formerly  committed  during  the  forbearance  of  God, 
with  a  showing  of  his  righteousness  at  the  present  time,  unto 
his  being  righteous  and  justifying  him  that  is  of  faith.” 
There  can  be  no  sinner  who  remembers  the  mercy  of  God 
shown  him  in  any  age  of  the  world,  whose  heart  is  not 
utterly  hardened,  that  will  not  learn  in  the  Saviour’s  life  and 
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death  a  deeper  lesson  respecting  his  sin,  and  find  mightier 
motives  there  for  holiness,  than  all  other  manifestations  from 
God  afford.  It  is  according  to  the  same  principle  that  the 
apostle  represents  that  the  heavenly  beings  are  themselves 
reconciled  to  God  by  Christ ;  which  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  their  effectually  receiving  higher  lessons  in  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  than  they  ever  before  knew. 

Inflicted  punishment  is,  of  course,  always  a  condemnation 
of  sin,  and  less  directly  a  commendation  of  righteousness ; 
and  any  imaginable  atonement  must  have  its  moral  power  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  former  and  commendation  of  the 
latter.  Righteous  conduct  is  several  times  spoken  of  as  con¬ 
demning  sin.  Thus  Noah,  by  his  faith,  manifested  in  build¬ 
ing  the  ark,  “  condemned  the  world.”  The  repentance  of 
the  Ninevites  condemned  the  impenitence  of  our  Lord’s 
contemporaries ;  and  so  did  the  respect  which  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  showed  to  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  It  is  too  obvious 
to  need  insistence  that  this  is  an  effect  of  righteous  conduct, 
and  the  condemnation  and  commendation  are  the  more 
emphatic  the  further  the  zealous  adherence  to  righteousness 
is  carried.  The  effect  is  naturally  reformatory ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  this  influence  mercy  to  the  reformed  becomes  safe 
and  salutary,  since  the  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  re¬ 
formed,  but  extends  through  the  whole  moral  community. 
As  in  the  case  of  Phineas  and  Moses,  the  influence  is  atoning. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  condemnatory  and  com¬ 
mendatory  power  of  our  Lord’s  character  and  actions.  It  is 
plainly  transcendently  the  greatest  power  for  condemnation 
and  commendation  the  moral  world  has  ever  known.  “  What 
the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us.”  When  Christ,  as 
the  God-man,  and,  as  such,  the  highest  witness,  had  by  word 
and  deed,  pushed  his  practical  testimony  (the  testimony  at 
the  appropriate  epoch,  1  Tim.  ii.  6)  in  the  face  of  all  human 
enmity,  in  the  face  of  the  cross,  this  constituted  the  highest 
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conceivable  atonement.  Death,  inflicted  by  God’s  command, 
on  a  literal  altar,  could  not  have  enhanced  the  beneficent 
influence,  but  must  have  unutterably  marred  it.  All  the 
theories  that  so  teach  do  mar  it ;  but,  thank  God,  it  is  too 
mighty  to  be  destroyed  by  worlds  of  false  philosophy  and 
false  interpretation.  It  remains,  amid  all  perversions  that 
do  not  set  aside  the  dignity  of  Christ’s  divine-human  person 
and  the  facts  of  his  life  and  death,  the  highest  moral  influ* 
ence  in  the  universe. 

I  have  quoted  several  scriptures  in  which  our  Lord’s 
suffering  obedience  to  death  is  spoken  of  as  the  chief  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  atonement ;  but  I  wish  specially  to  signalize 
Hebrews  x.  5-10,  because  this  epistle  is  thought  most  plainly 
to  exhibit  the  common  notion  of  vicarious  punishment.  Here 
the  writer  quotes  a  passage  from  the  fortieth  Psalm,  in  which 
the  sacrifices  of  the  law  as  insufldcient  atonements  are  appar¬ 
ently  contrasted  with  Christ’s  cordial  obedience  to  his  Father’s 
will  as  the  all-sufficient  atonement.  The  offering  of  the  body 
of  Christ  is  spoken  of,  not  as  indicating  that  he  is  laid  on  an 
altar,  and  slain  like  an  animal  victim,  but  as  showing  that 
he,  as  God’s  saints  always  do  in  an  inferior  degree,  laid 
himself  out  in  death-bringing  sacrifice  for  the  ends  for 
which  he  lived  and  died.  The  “  body  ”  of  our  Lord  is  here 
the  organ  of  obedience  provided  as  such  by  God.  The  Heb¬ 
rew  literally  translated  is  “  ears  hast  thou  dug  out  for  me,” 
that  is,  fashioned  for  me,  ready  to  listen  to  all  thy  commands. 
The  rendering  of  the  Septuagint  can  be  made  to  agree  in 
sense  with  this  only  by  making  “  body  ”  mean  a  ready  organ 
of  obedience.  In  the  psalm  no  mention  is  made  of  death 
endured,  but  the  mode  of  obedience  specified  is  declaring 
God’s  truth  in  the  great  congregation,  as  the  faithful  and 
true  witness  for  God.  This  was  what  brought  on  his  death, 
in  which  he  died  as  the  highest  witness  for  God  and  his 
holy  law.  So  his  atoning  work  was  analagous  to  that  of 
Moses  and  Phineas,  though  both  on  account  of  the  superiority 
of  the  truth  he  declared,  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  the 
greatness  of  his  sufferings,  infinitely  more  significant  and 
impressive. 
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It  is  a  most  fit  and  glorious  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  souls  of  men  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Son,  the  only-begotten,  to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and 
show  them  to  men.  Tlie  blindness  and  stupidity  which  sin  pro¬ 
duces  in  human  souls  renders  this  work  of  the  Spirit  absolutely 
essential.  Thus  the  gospel,  the  good  news  respecting  this 
glorious  Saviour,  must  be  proclaimed  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
sent  down  from  heaven,  with  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
power.  To  perfect  men  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  to 
educate  them  to  be  his  younger  brethren  in  the  kingdom, 
the  Spirit  takes  up  his  permanent  abode  in  believers.  And 
this  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  belongs  to  the  heavenly  as  well 
as  to  the  earthly  state.  What  the  Scriptures  say  of  the 
present  glory  and  reign  of  our  Lord,  of  his  coming  ta  judge 
the  world,  and  of  his  receiving  believers  to  himself  to  enjoy 
him  forever,  does  not  belong  to  the  atonement,  which  was 
finished  in  his  earthly  sojourn.  But  these  truths  constitute 
a  part  of  the  gospel,  and  have  an  influence  in  promoting  faith 
and  practical  holiness.  The  Spirit,  therefore,  takes  these 
things  as  part  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shows  them  to  our 
souls.  They  serve  to  awe  sinners,  and  cheer  the  saints  of 
God ;  they  have  always  been  much  dwelt  on  by  faithful  min¬ 
isters  of  the  gospel,  and  always  will  be. 

It  may  assist  in  the  comprehension  of  the  views  here 
presented,  to  sum  up  more  briefly  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

1.  One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  ancient 
time  was  what  are  called  atonements.  They  were  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  but  all  united  in  being  designed  to  promote 
repentance  and  obedience,  and  to  create  a  public  influence 
against  sin  which  would  render  forgiveness  safe  and  whole¬ 
some.  (1)  There  were  the  so-called  sin-offerings  and 
trespass-offerings,  and  the  offerings  of  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  consisting  mainly  of  the  solemn  slaying  of  clean 
animals,  with  confession  of  sin,  intended  to  symbolize  and 
set  forth  the  ill-desert  of  the  sinner  who  was  to  be  forgiven. 
The  anger  of  God  of  course  ceases  when  the  sinner  repents ; 
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but  the  atonement,  while  it  wholesomely  affects  the  mind  of 
the  penitent  believer,  puts  God  publicly  into  a  position  in 
which  he  can  properly  pardon.  (2)  There  were  atonements 
effected  by  the  conspicuous  zeal  and  devotion  of  eminent 
saints  of  God,  in  which  their  conduct  sent  forth  a  healthful 
moral  influence  to  bring  their  brethren  to  repentance,  and 
made  it  safe  for  God  to  forgive  them  when  penitent,  and  even 
to  exercise  forbearance  towards  them  before  repentance.  The 
most  signalized  case  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Phineas,  who  is 
expressly  said  by  his  jealousy  for  God  to  have  made  atonement 
for  Israel.  Moses  is  similarly  said  to  have  made  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  Israel.  (3)  Human  sacrifices,  offered  frequently 
by  the  heathen,  were  never  tolerated  by  God,  but  most 
strictly  forbidden ;  and  there  is  no  heathen  practice  mentioned 
with  more  horror  by  the  prophets  of  the  Lord.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  that  they  ever  should  have  sent  forth  a  healthful 
moral  influence,  even  though  offered  under  the  lashings  of 
conscience  for  the  sins  of  the  soul. 

2.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  that  is,  when  the  world  had  had  all 
the  necessary  previous  experience,  and  had  been  carried 
through  all  the  needful  preparatory  training,  the  Word,  who 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God,  became  flesh, 
and  sojourned  among  us ;  and  thus  there  was  on  earth  lit¬ 
erally  an  Immanuel,  a  true  incarnation  of  God  himself.  The 
incarnation  alone  was  a  most  wonderful  expression  of  divine 
interest  in  the  lost  race  of  mankind  ;  but  the  history  of  the 
career  of  the  Redeemer  —  for  it  was  to  redeem  he  came  — 
makes  it  the  most  stupendous  marvel  that  the  human  heart 
can  contemplate.  His  chief  object  here  below  was  to  make 
such  an  atonement  for  sin  as  to  save  from  sin  and  death  all 
that  could  by  any  possible  atonement  be  saved,  his  atone¬ 
ment  being  the  highest  and  most  efficacious  possible  to  the 
infinite  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God. 

The  atonement  made  by  Christ  consisted  in  the  creation 
of  the  greatest  beneficent  moral  influence  that  could  be  sent 
forth  into  the  universe.  To  create  this  he  must,  in  a  tran¬ 
scendent  degree  and  manner,  magnify  the  law  and  make  it 
honorable,  and  thus  lift  it  up  on  high  from  the  dishonored, 
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prostrate,  and  trampled  situation  to  which  in  this  world  sin 
had  brought  it  down.  He  was  to  rescue  the  honor  of  God, 
and  make  him  to  man  God  and  the  Heavenly  Father.  He 
was  to  prepare  the  deliverance  of  man  from  debasing  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  from  bondage  to  sensual  and  passional  gratification. 
This  he  was  to  do  by  means  of  the  various  wonders  he  did 
and  suffered,  manifesting  all  the  perfections,  natural  and 
moral,  of  divinity,  and  as  well  all  the  perfections  of  an  abso¬ 
lutely  innocent  and  holy  humanity.  To  his  Heavenly  Father 
in  his  law  of  love  he  was  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross.  All  he  said,  all  he  did,  all  he  suffered, 
was  the  most  awful  condemnation  sin  ever  received,  or  could 
receive ;  for  he  placed  the  resplendent  whiteness  of  heaven’s 
highest  holiness  alongside  of  the  dark  abomination  which  had 
befouled  and  laid  waste  the  fair  creation  of  God,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  turn  it  into  a  hell.  This  abomination  raged  shame¬ 
lessly  around  his  cross,  where  his  wondrous  testimony  for 
God  and  divine  love,  and  against  all  sin,  had  its  most  glorious 
culmination ;  a  testimony  that  would,  in  spite  of  all  the  rage 
and  cunning  of  Satan,  take  effect  in  millions  of  human  hearts, 
subdue  the  world,  and  extend  its  influence  even  to  the 
angels  of  God.  The  cross  could  not  but  show  that  all  sin 
deserves  a  worse  death  than  was  suffered  there  in  behalf  of 
the  sinner ;  could  not  but  show,  too,  the  certain  doom  of  him 
who  tramples  under  his  profane  feet  the  sacred  blood,  and 
refuses  to  yield  his  heart  to  its  influence.  This  great  show¬ 
ing  up  of  sin  by  the  obedience  of  Christ  unto  the  death  of 
the  cross,  renders  unnecessary  the  showing  up  of  the  peni¬ 
tent’s  ill-desert  by  his  personal  punishment.  That  becomes, 
not  undeserved,  but  inappropriate  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  Sufferer,  on  whose  sacred  head  he  lays  his  hand  and 
confesses  his  sins. 

3.  The  manner  of  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God  is  not 
the  same  with  that  of  the  sin-offerings  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
That  was  appropriate  for  animals,  but  not  for  any  rational 
being,  much  less  for  the  Son  of  God.  Sacrificing  him  on 
God’s  part  in  that  way  would  have  horrified  the  whole 
rational  creation,  and  could  not  have  been  of  beneficent 
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influence.  But  as  Christ  did  die,  his  death  glorifies  the 
Father  and  saves  the  world. 

4.  The  great  moral  function  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  to  take 
the  things  of  the  Saviour  and  to  show  them  to  mankind. 
This  work  is  essential ;  for  left  to  themselves  sinners  would 
fail  of  any  effectual  knowledge  of  what  our  Lord  has  done 
and  suffered  for  them.  The  gospel  must  be  preached  with 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power. 

5.  A  necessary  part  of  the  gospel  follows  the  story  of  the 
cross,  —  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  the  reign  at  God’s 
right  hand,  the  constant  working  of  Christ  with  his  church, 
the  second  advent,  the  resurrection  at  his  call  of  all  the 
dead,  the  last  judgment,  the  relations  of  Christ  to  his  people 
in  tlie  post-resurrection  state.  All  these  things  shed  light  on 
the  atonement,  illustrate  its  importance  and  eternal  influence. 

6.  No  character  that  ever  shone  in  our  world  has  exerted 
the  actual  influence  against  sin  and  in  favor  of  virtue  that 
has  flowed  from  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  nearly  the  universal 
testimony  of  the  best  writers  who  have  expatiated  on  the 
characters  of  history.  By  general  confession  he  only  has 
realized  the  ideal  of  moral  excellence.  Rousseau,  in  his 
eloquent  way,  merely  echoed  the  general  voice  when,  in  his 
Emile,  he  wrote,  “  If  Socrates  lived  and  died  like  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  died  like  a  God.”  The  very 
ideas  of  mankind  respecting  right  and  wrong  have  been 
wonderfully  changed,  clarified,  and  glorified  through  him, 
by  his  deeds  as  well  as  words.  Even  those  who  have  denied 
his  divinity  have  talked  of  him,  of  his  transcendent  character, 
as  it  is  fit  to  talk  only  of  a  divine  person ;  not  only  such 
men  as  Dr.  Channing,  but  even  such  as  Renan,  and,  recently, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  Jesus 
might  have  an  unique  mission  in  the  world.  How  sunlight 
plain  it  is  that  if  man  is  to  be  brought  to  true  virtue,  and 
realize  the  law  of  his  moral  reason,  Christ  is  to  be  the  influ¬ 
ence  to  effect  it :  he  is  to  be  the  Atonement,  the  Reconciler. 
He  is  the  one  who,  as  Gabriel  says  to  Daniel,  is  “  to  make 
an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  MORAL  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

BT  REV.  J.  H.  MCILVAINE,  D.D.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Nothing  is  gained,  but  much  is  lost,  by  unwarranted  claims 
in  behalf  of  any  good  thing.  Such  claims,  it  will  hardly  be 
denied,  have  sometimes  been  made  even  for  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  themselves ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  true,  its  influence 
must  have  tended  to  weaken,  rather  than  to  strengthen,  their 
authority.  In  fact,  it  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  scepti¬ 
cism  ami  infidelity.  For,  just  as  the  attempt  to  interpret  all 
scriptural  allusions  to  physical  phenomena  so  as  to  express 
the  results  of  modern  science  has  been  a  great  obstacle  to 
faith,  so  the  groundless  assumption  that  the  morality  wdiich 
is  tolerated  in  the  Old  Testament  must  be  regarded  as  pre¬ 
cisely  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  New  has  loaded  them  both 
with  a  weight  which  they  were  never  intended  to  bear.  Hence 
the  whole  subject  of  the  relation  between  these  two  parts  of 
the  sacred  canon  requires  to  be  thoroughly  reworked,  if  God 
would  only  send  us  a  man  capable  of  doing  it  any  sort  of 
justice.  Meanwhile,  all  that  w^e  can  undertake  is  to  throw  a 
little  light  upon  it  for  the  relief  of  our  faith  from  some  of 
those  moral  difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament  wdiich  are 
deeply  felt  by  almost  all  students  and  readers  of  the  Bible. 

But  before  entering  upon  this  somewhat  extended  discus¬ 
sion,  it  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  misunder¬ 
standing,  that  we  should  declare  the  faith  which  we  hold  in 
common  with  all  Christians,  that  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the 
old  and  new  dispensations,  are,  in  their  substance  and  true 
import,  and  in  a  sense  which  can  be  predicated  of  no  other 
writings,  the  word  of  God.  For,  beyond  controversy,  this 
has  been  the  faith  of  the  church  ever  since  these  books 
have  been  in  her  possession.  Moreover,  it  is  a  faith  wliich 
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has  become  so  inrooted  in  the  Christian  mind,  and  so  fully 
identified  with  the  growth  of  civilization,  that  we  have  no 
fears  of  its  ever  being  eradicated.  It  is  like  the  granite 
which  underlies  the  superincumbent  strata  of  the  earth’s 
crust  —  like  the  great  mountains  whose  foundations  defy  the 
earthquake.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  more  than  even  modem 
scepticism  has  ever  dreamed  of  to  overthrow  it. 

For  the  evidences  upon  which  it  rests  are  such  as  can 
never  lose  their  force.  The  claims  to  divine  inspiration 
which  the  sacred  writers  make  for  themselves  with  such  un¬ 
wavering  assurance  ;  the  corresponding  simplicity  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  their  style  ;  their  moral  characters  and  manifest  aims 
to  do  good ;  the  consciousness  of  God,  in  his  holiness,  justice, 
goodness,  and  truth,  which  they  everywhere  express ;  the 
character  of  the  revelations  which  they  represent  him  as 
communicating  through  them  to  mankind ;  the  unity  of 
purpose  and  of  doctrine  which  runs  through  so  great  a 
number  and  variety  of  authors  for  so  many  ages  ;  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  which  they  breathe  ;  the  boldness  of  their  almost 
innumerable  predictions,  such  as  no  men  in  their  senses, 
without  the  consciousness  of  supernatural  illumination,  would 
ever  have  dared  to  hazard ;  the  wonderful  fulfilment  of  these 
predictions,  especially  with  respect  to  the  advent  and  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Christ ;  the  experience  which  the  church  has  had  few 
so  many  ages  of  the  power  of  the  word  to  enlighten,  comfort, 
and  save  from  sin ;  the  fulness  with  which  it  satisfies  all 
man’s  spiritual  wants ;  the  influence  for  good  which  the 
Christian  religion,  as  based  upon  revelation,  has  always  ex¬ 
erted  ;  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  especially  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  certified  by  unimpeachable 
eye-witnesses  ;  the  difficulty  of  imagining  that  all  the  sacred 
writers,  including  Christ  himself,  were  either  fanatics  or 
impostors, — such  considerations  as  these  do  constitute  a  body 
of  evidence  for  the  divine  autliority  of  the  Scriptures,  which, 
as  it  never  has  been,  can  never  be  without  the  greatest 
weight  and  force  with  reasonable  people. 

Together  with  all  this,  which  is  equally  good  for  both  the 
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grand  divisions  of  Scripture,  we  have  for  the  New  Testament, 
all  those  full  and  unambiguous  assurances  of  supernatural 
enlightenment  which  Christ  gave  to  his  apostles,  such  as  the 
following :  “  When  they  deliver  you  up  take  no  thought  how 
or  what  ye  shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same 
hour  what  ye  ought  to  speak  ;  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but 

the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you . When 

the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the 

Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth . he  shall  testify  of  me . 

He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth . and  he  will  show  you 

things  to  come.”  Now,  although  these  promises  are  not  to 
be  restricted  to  the  apostles  and  writers  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  yet  in  reason  must  they  be  understood  as  applying  to 
these  chosen  and  commissioned  teachers  and  evangelizers  of 
the  world  in  an  eminent  manner.  Moreover,  the  inspiration 
thus  guaranteed  to  them  must  be  conceived  of  as  of  a  superior 
order  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  inasmuch  as  previously 
to  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
it  could  be  said  comparatively  that  “  the  Spirit  was  not  yet 
given.”  Accordingly  they  claim  to  speak  and  write  with  all 
fulness  of  divine  revelation;  and  this  claim  is  abundantly 
confirmed,  not  only  by  their  miracles,  but  perhaps  with  even 
greater  force,  by  the  unparalleled  moral  and  spiritual  revolu¬ 
tion  which  their  writings  and  influence  have  wrought  in  the 
world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  supported  by  all  the  authority  of  the  New,  so  that  both 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  For  but  one  meaning  can  be 
ascribed  to  such  declarations  as  the  following ,  “  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy . For  the  prophecy 

came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of 

God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost . All 

Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right¬ 
eousness.”  Besides  these  and  other  citations  of  similar 
import  which  might  be  added,  Christ  himself  frequently 
appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  as  of  divine  authority,  expressly 
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naming  David  as  having  spoken  in  the  Psalms  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and,  together  with  Moses  and  Daniel,  as  having 
prophesied  concerning  himself.  Hence  the  above-cited  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  writings  of  John  and  Peter  and  Paul  must  be 
understood  to  express  the  views  which  the  apostles  were 
instructed  by  their  divine  Master  to  hold  and  teach.  He 
therefore  who  gives  up  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  logically  bound  to  give  up  that  of  the  New ;  he  who  loses 
faith  in  Moses  and  the  prophets  will  hardly  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  his  faith  in  Christ. 

With  this  summary  statement  of  our  faith,  and  of  some 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests,  we  proceed  to  exhibit 
our  method  of  dealing  with  the  moral  difficulties  which  it 
has  to  overcome,  and  to  which  we  shall  freely  concede  what¬ 
ever  force  they  can  reasonably  claim.  The  statement  of 
these  difficulties  will  come  up  in  order  as  we  undertake  to 
grapple  with  them ;  but  here,  at  the  outset,  it  is  necessary  to 
lay  down  and  establish  the  principle  by  which,  in  most  cases, 
we  propose  to  solve  them.  This  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
The  moral  and  spiritual  light  of  the  New  Testament  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  Old ;  in  other  words,  the  revelations 
of  the  old  dispensation  were  not  complete  or  final,  but  partial, 
in  great  part  provisional,  and  necessarily  accommodated  to 
the  low  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  originally  communicated.  We 
shall  find  that  this  principle  rests,  not  only  upon  the  reason 
of  the  case,  but  also  upon  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  and 
of  the  Lord  himself. 

There  was,  then,  an  unavoidable  necessity  for  such  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
capacities  or  susceptibilities  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  made.  For  it  is  certain  from  all  human  experience, 
that  truths,  ideas,  and  even  rules  of  moral  conduct,  which 
present  no  difficulty  to  people  of  developed  and  cultivated 
faculties,  cannot  be  received,  nor  even  comprehended,  by 
those  who  are  in  comparatively  a  low  state  of  intellectual 
culture,  moral  sensibility,  and  spiritual  enlightment,  such  as, 
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l)eyond  a  question,  was  that  of  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of 
Moses.  For  they  were  a  vast  horde  of  emancipated  slaves, 
just  escaped  from  centuries  of  degrading  and  corrupting 
bondage,  among  a  people  wholly  given  to  the  grossest  idola¬ 
tries  and  superstitions.  Consequently  they  were  incapable 
of  receiving  those  high  and  pure  and  spiritual  revelations  of 
God  and  divine  things  which  we  have  in  the  New  Testament. 
These  would  have  made  no  impression  upon  their  unsuscep¬ 
tible  moral  and  spiritual  faculties  —  upon  what  Christ  called 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts  —  for  which  reason,  as  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  Pharisees,  they  were  accommodated  by  Moses, 
in  one  case  at  least,  with  an  inferior  rule  of  moral  conduct — 
a  significant  case  which  will  come  up  hereafter.  A  national 
education  of  fifteen  hundred  years  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
unity  of  God,  and  of  the  expiation  of  guilt  by  a  sin-bearer, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  things,  was  indispensable  to  prepare 
them  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel  as  revealed  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  The  -proof  of  this  is,  that  God  actually  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  such  a  course  of  training  and  preparation, 
under  their  ritual  and  moral  laws,  the  ministry  of  their 
prophets,  and  the  discipline  of  their  wonderful  providential 
history.  And  thus,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  they  were  actually 
prepared  for  the  superior  light  of  the  new  dispensation. 
For,  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  their  Messiah  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  the  people  who  followed  their 
lead,  the  apostles  and  first  heroes  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  all  Jews,  and  certainly  could  not  have  been  raised  up 
from  among  any  other  people.  The  great  apostle  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  himself  was  a  Jew,  and  addressed  his  preaching  in  every 
city  first  of  all  to  his  Jewish  brethren.  The  churches  which 
he  founded  throughout  the  Roman  empire  consisted  at  first 
mainly  of  little  communities  of  converted  Jews ;  in  proof  of 
which  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  most  important  epis¬ 
tles  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  those  addressed  to  the 
Romans,  the  Galatians,  and  the  Hebrews,  are  filled  with 
arguments  against  Judaizing  errors.  Everywhere  the  people 
of  Israel,  then,  as  now,  scattered  abroad  through  the  world, 
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were,  from  the  influence  of  their  training  and  preparation, 
the  first  to  receive  the  gospel;  and  from  them  it  spread 
among  the  Gentiles. 

But  this  principle  does  not  rest  exclusively  upon  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  it  as  evinced  by  human  reasoning,  but  finally  upon 
the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  by  whom  we  find  it 
clearly  stated,  strenuously  defended,  and  copiously  applied 
in  explanation  of  the  differences  between  the  old  and  the 
new  dispensations.  Thus,  in  general,  we  are  informed  by 
Paul  that  “  Moses  put  a  veil  over  his  face  ”  ;  that  the  people 
“  were  under  a  cloud  ”  ;  that  “  their  minds  were  blinded  ”  ; 

that  “  a  veil  was  upon  their  hearts, . so  that  they  could 

not  steadfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished.” 
Now,  such  declarations  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise 
than  in  the  sense  that  Moses  could  not  tell  the  people,  and 
if  he  had  told  them  they  could  not  have  received,  —  what 
nevertheless  was  plainly  true, — that  the  revelations  delivered 
by  him  were  incomplete,  provisional,  and  destined  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented,  or  even  in  part  superseded,  by  more  full  and 
perfect  disclosures  in  the  future.  For  if  they  had  been 
informed  that  this  was  the  nature  of  his  communications, 
they  could  not  have  received  and  held  fast  to  them  as  a 
complete  and  final  exhibition  of  the  character  of  God  and  of 
his  salvation.  Yet  this  was  the  great  error  into  which  they 
fell,  and  which,  continuing  to  blind  their  minds  long  after  it 
should  have  given  place  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  gospel, 
opposed  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  labors  of  Paul  for  their 
salvation. 

We  come  now  to  exhibit,  in  several  particulars,  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  and  provisional  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelations,  together  with  the  manner  and  degree  in  which 
they  are  affected,  modified,  or  even  superseded,  by  the 
superior  light  Qf  the  New.  In  this  procedure  we  may  antici¬ 
pate  that  the  principle  which  we  have  laid  down  will  be  still 
farther  confirmed,  not  only  by  its  adequateness  to  the  solution 
of  our  difficulties,  but  also  by  the  use  which  was  made  of  it 
for  this  purpose  by  the  apostles  and  by  the  Lord  himself. 
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First,  then,  the  moral  law  itself,  as  delivered  by  Moses, 
although  it  embodied  and  represented  the  eternal  truth  of 
the  divine  justice,  yet  as  a  revelation  of  the  character  of 
God  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  was  incomplete,  and  required 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  gospel.  For  in  connection  with 
it  the  grace  and  mercy  and  love  of  God  were  not  exhibited 
with  that  fulness  and  plainness  of  speech  with  which  it  set 
forth  his  justice  and  severity;  nor  was  the  way  of  escape 
from  its  penalties  —  the  way  of  salvation  by  grace  and  faith 
—  represented  otherwise  than  in  obscure  symbols  and  adum¬ 
brations,  which  it  subsequently  required  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans,  the  Galatians,  and  the  Hebrews  to  interpret  and 
explain.  The  character  and  spirit  of  that  law  are  expounded 
by  Paul  in  such  words  as  the  following:  “For  Moses  de- 
scribeth  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  that  the  man  which 

doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them . The  soul  that 

sinneth,  it  shall  die . Cursed  is  every  one  that  con- 

tinueth  not  in  all  things  Vhich  are  written  in  the  book  of 
this  law  to  do  them.”  It  is  evident,  from  these  quotations, 
that  in  the  law  there  was  set  forth  a  way  of  salvation  which 
was,  and  is,  and  ever  must  be,  impracticable  for  sinners,  and 
which  was  never  intended  to  save  them,  but  rather  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  their  being  saved  by 
their  own  agency  or  works.  Hence,  also,  it  is  elsewhere 
characterized  as  a  “  ministration  of  condemnation  ”  and  “  of 
death,”  whose  chief  object  was  to  prepare  the  people  for  that 
ministration  of  life  and  peace  by  which,  in  its  Old  Testament 
relations,  it  was  to  be  superseded  and  done  away.  Yet  in 
all  this  God  was  revealed  to  the  people  of  that  dispensation 
in  those  traits  of  his  character  which  were  specially  adapted 
to  tlieir  spiritual  wants  in  their  low  moral  and  spiritual 
condition. 

The  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  altogether  different,  and  in 
certain  respects  the  reverse.  For  its  general  tone  is  not 
represented  by  curses  upon  disobedience,  although  these  are 
by  no  means  wanting,  but  rather  by  blessings  upon  obe¬ 
dience  :  “  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit . Blessed  are 
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they  that  mourn . Blessed  are  the  meek . Blessed 

are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness . 

Blessed  are  the  merciful . Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart. 

. Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.”  Justice  and  severity 

are  predominant  in  the  law,  love  and  mercy  in  the  gospel : 
“  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  belie veth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 

everlasting  life . When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come, 

God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the 
law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  And  because  ye  are  sons,  God 
hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying 

Abba,  Father . God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in 

that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.”  Here 
now  the  grace  and  mercy  and  love  of  God,  which  were  veiled 
under  the  law,  are  fully  disclosed,  and  a  way  of  salvation 
which  is  practical  for  sinners  is  laid  open.  For  here  God 
is  revealed  not  as  inflicting  the  curses  of  the  law  upon  us, 
but  as  giving  his  Son  to  die  that  we  might  be  delivered  from 
its  penalties ;  and  by  faith  in  this  sacrifice,  involving  as  it 
does  this  new  revelation  of  the  character  of  God,  we  are  de¬ 
livered  from  the  claims  of  the  law  as  a  condition  of  acceptance 
with  him,  and  are  brought  under  the  immeasurably  deeper  and 
stronger  and  more  tender  and  effectual  obligations  of  grace 
and  love  on  his  part,  and  of  love  and  gratitude  on  ours.  In 
what  respect  this  way  of  salvation  is  the  reverse  of  legality 
appears  from  this — that  in  the  law  God  said  to  the  people 
of  the  old  dispensation.  Obey  me,  and  I  will  love  and  bless 
you;  but  if  you  disobey  me  I  will  curse  and  destroy  you. 
Whilst  in  the  gospel  he  says  to  us.  You  have  already  trans¬ 
gressed  my  law  and  incurred  all  its  penalties ;  nevertheless, 
I  still  love  you  with  an  inalienable  love,  and  have  given  mine 
only-begotten  Son  to  redeem  you  from  the  curse  of  the  law 
by  bearing  it  himself ;  therefore  love  me,  and  keep  my 
commandments. 

But  for  this  complete  unveiling  of  the  character  of  God 
and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  grace  and  faith,  the  people  of 
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the  old  dispensation  were  not  prepared;  therefore  it  was 
not  given  to  them.  The  gospel  fulness  and  freeness  of  God’s 
love  to  sinners  they  could  not  yet  bear;  therefore  it  was 
withheld  from  them.  How,  then,  it  may  well  be  asked,  was 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  saved  ?  The  answer  is,  that  they 
had  a  refuge  from  the  condemnation  and  penalties  of  the 
moral  law  in  the  sacrifices  which  God  ordained  should  be 
continually  offered  for  their  sins.  These  were  to  them,  in 
some  sort,  what  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  they  typified, 
is  to  us.  For  when  they  confessed  their  sins  over  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  victim,  symbolically  putting  them  upon  its  head,  and 
that  victim  was  either  slain  and  consumed  in  the  fire,  or  sent 
away  into  the  wilderness  where  it  could  never  more  be  found, 
they  must  have  understood  from  these  expressive  rites  that 
their  transgressions  would  never  more  be  brought  up  against 
them.  This  was  the  divinely  ordained  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  to  them  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  peace  of  con¬ 
science,  and  reconciliation  with  God.  But  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  these  typical  adumbrations  should  have 
taught  them  more  of  gospel  truth  than  we  ourselves  could 
have  gathered  from  them  without  the  explanations  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  incompleteness  of  the  knowledge 
attainable  by  them  is  represented  in  the  words  of  the  Lord 
to  his  disciples :  “  Blessed  are  tlie  eyes  which  see  the  things 
that  ye  see ;  for  I  tell  you  that  many  prophets  and  kings 
have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not 
seen  them,  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have 
not  heard  them.”  Hence,  also,  Paul  could  declare,  in  words 
the  significance  of  which  is  strangely  overlooked  by  those 
who  attribute  New  Testament  light  to  the  people  of  the  old 
dispensation,  that  “  before  faith  came  we  were  kept  under 
the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should-  afterwards  be 
revealed.”  For  in  what  conceivable  sense  could  he  say  that 
they  “  were  kept  under  the  law,”  except  that  the  legal  dis¬ 
pensation  over  them  was  still  in  force  ?  or,  that  they  “  were 

kept . shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards 

be  revealed,”  if  salvation  by  grace  and  faith  had  been  fully 
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made  known  ?  To  the  same  effect,  also,  are  the  words  of 
John :  “  For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses ;  but  grace  and 

truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ . The  darkness  is  past,  and 

the  true  light  now  shineth.” 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  all  other  communications,  on 
whatsoever  subject,  which  were  made  to  the  people  of  the 
old  dispensation,  had  to  be  conformed  to  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Accordingly  it  appears  that,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  the 
motives  of  hope  and  fear  are  addressed  by  considerations 
mostly  of  a  temporal  character.  His  allusions  to  a  future 
life  are  so  infrequent  and  obsure  that  eminent  Christian 
authors  have  been  unable  to  find  them.  He  never  speaks 
even  of  the  patriarchs  as  going  to  heaven,  but  simply  declares 
that  they  were  “  gathered  to,”  or  “  slept  with  their  fathers.” 
Consequently  the  faith  of  immortality,  although  it  certainly 
had  some  influence,  must  have  been  comparatively  a  feeble 
element  of  spiritual  life  even  in  the  saints  of  that  day.  In 
their  darkest  hours  it  seems  to  have  failed  them  altogether, 
as  where  David  praying  to  be  healed  of  some  threatening 
illness,  adds :  “  For  in  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
thee ;  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ?” 
Also  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  by  the  pious  king 
Hezekiah,  in  his  song  of  thanksgiving  for  his  miraculous 
restoration  to  health,  as  follows :  “  The  dead  cannot  praise 
thee ;  death  cannot  celebrate  thee ;  they  that  go  down  into 
the  tomb  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth ;  the  living,  the  living, 
he  shall  praise  thee,  as  I  do  this  day.”  Hence,  also,  the 
words  of  Peter :  “  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which,  according  to  his  abundant  mercy, 
hath  begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorrupti¬ 
ble,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven 
for  you  ”  ;  and  Paul  declares  that  a  superior  light  upoli  this 
point  “  is  now  made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel.”  For  in  what  sense 
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could  it  be  said  that  immortality  had  thus  been  brought  to 
light,  in  connection  with  the  appearing  of  Christ,  and  through 
the  gospel,  if  it  had  been  fully  revealed  before  ? 

Since,  then,  the  gospel,  as  distinguished  from  the  law, 
was  thus  imperfectly  revealed  to  the  people  of  the  legal  dis¬ 
pensation,  and  since  all  other  revelations  were  necessarily 
conformed  to  their  ignorance  upon  this  point,  it  follows  that 
these  revelations  require,  in  our  interpretation  of  them,  to 
be  supplemented  and  modified  by  those  which  we  have  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  if  we  take  them  without  such 
qualification,  our  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things  must 
be,  as  theirs  was,  extremely  one-sided  and  defective.  For 
so  great  and  essential  is  the  effect  produced  upon  the  incom¬ 
plete  by  the  complete  disclosures  of  truth,  that  Paul  could 
represent  the  one  as,  in  some  sort,  abolished  by  the  other : 
“  When  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  away.” 

In  the  second  place,  the  ritual  law,  with  its  priesthood, 
sacrifices,  tabernacle  and  temple  worship,  and  all  its  ordi¬ 
nances,  was  a  typical,  provisional,  and  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  was  destined,  from  the  first,  to  be  superseded 
and  wholly  done  away  by  a  subsequent  revelation.  Its 
priesthood,  though  ordained  of  God,  had  no  inherent  validity, 
nor  other  than  as  typical  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  Its 
sacrifices  had  no  efficacy  in  themselves,  nor  otherwise  than 
as  typical  of  that  one  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which 
alone  could  be  a  valid  atonement,  “  to  finish  the  transgression 
and  make  an  end  of  sins.”  It  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  reveal  this  gospel  truth,  as  in  the 
following  and  many  similar  passages :  “  The  first  tabernacle 

. was  a  figure  for  the  time  then  present,  in  which  were 

offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  that  could  not  make  him 
that  did  the  service  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience ; 
which ‘stood  only  in  meats  and  drinks  and  carnal  ordinances, 

imposed  on  them  until  the  time  of  reformation . For  it  is 

impossible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take 
away  sin . We  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the 
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body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all.  . . .  For  by  one  offering  he 
hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified.” 

But  that  this  was  the  character  of  the  ritual  law  was  not 
revealed  to  the  people  of  the  old  dispensation.  For  if  they 
had  been  capable  of  this  knowledge,  they  would  not  have 
needed  its  educating  influence,  nor  could  they  have  been 
induced  to  observe  it.  How  is  it  conceivable  that  they 
should  have  borne  so  patiently  as  they  did  its  vast  expense 
and  intolerable  burden,  for  thirty  generations  of  mankind,  if 
they  had  known  that  it  had  no  inherent  efficacy,  and  that 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  never  take  away  sin  ? 
Consequently,  Moses  gave  them  no  hint  that  it  was  of  a 
typical  or  temporary  character ;  on  the  contrary,  he  every¬ 
where  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  were  to  continue  forever :  “  The 

Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  Behold,  I  have  given  the  charge . 

of  all  the  hallowed  things  of  the  children  of  Israel . . .  unto 
thee  I  have  given  them  . . .  and  to  thy  sons  forever.  . . .  Their 
anointing  shall  be  an  everlasting  priesthood  throughout  their 
generations.  . . .  This  day  of  atonement  shall  be  an  everlast¬ 
ing  statute  unto  you,  to  make  atonement  for  the  children  of 
Israel  for  all  their  sins,  once  a  year.  ...  Ye  shall  keep  the 
passover  a  feast  to  the  Lord  throughout  your  generations  by 
an  ordinance  forever.”  Evidently  it  was  to  such  unqualified 
declarations  as  these  that  Paul  refers  in  the  words,  “We 
use  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  not  as  Moses,  which  put  a 
veil  over  his  face,  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  stead¬ 
fastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished.”  And  no 
wonder  they  could  not ;  for  so  thick  and  impenetrable  was 
this  veil  that  it  required  the  labored  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  many  other  revelations  of  the  New  Testament,  to  let  in 
the  light  of  the  gospel  through  it.  Even  Peter,  after  all  the 
personal  instructions  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Pentecostal  illu¬ 
mination,  had  his  mind  so  clouded  by  it  that  it  was  found 
necessary  still  further  to  enlighten  him  by  a  divine  vision. 
It  seems  plain,  therefore,  that  the  people  in  general,  whilst 
they  were  under  this  law,  must  have  understood  that  they 
received  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  its  sacrifices  in  a 
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sense  in  which  we,  with  our  New  Testament  light,  know  that 
this  was  impossible. 

Now  such  representations  as  these,  understood  as  they 
must  have  been,  carried  with  them,  of  necessity,  very  much 
lower  and  less  spiritual  views  of  the  character  of  God,  and 
of  divine  things  in  general,  but  especially  of  the  nature  and 
punishment  of  sin,  than  those  which  are  brought  to  light  in 
the  gospel.  For  when  it  was  revealed  that  God  could  no 
longer  be  acceptably  worshipped  with  such  sacrifices,  a  flood 
of  new  light  was  poured  upon  his  character,  and  upon  the 
spirituality  of  the  worship  which  he  required.  When  it  was 
made  known  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  could  not  take 
away  sin,  that  it  could  be  atoned  for  by  no  sacrifice  less 
costly  or  precious  than  that  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
then  and  thereby  was  it  declared  to  be  a  spiritual,  abomina¬ 
ble,  and  unfathomable  evil,  such  as  had  never  before  been 
conceived  of  by  the  human  mind.  This  it  was  which  brought 
out  “  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,”  and  the  awful  pun¬ 
ishment  which  in  the  sight  of  God  it  deserves,  in  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  “  the  worm  that  never  dies . the  fire  that 

never  shall  be  quenched . and  these  shall  go  away  into 

everlasting  punishment.” 

Here,  then,  we  have  one  of  these  moral  difficulties,  together 
with  the  solution  of  it  which  is,  in  part  supplied  by  the 
principle  we  have  endeavored  to  establish.  For  how,  it 
must  be  asked,  are  such  expressions  as  those  which  have 
been  cited,  and  which  represent  the  ritual  law  as  “  an  ever¬ 
lasting  ordinance,”  to  be  justified  ?  And  the  answer  is :  first, 
that  no  special  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  words  “  everlast¬ 
ing  ”  and  “  forever,”  because  they  are  as  frequently  used  to 
express  times  of  great  length,  the  termination'of  which  could 
not  be  foreseen,  as  they  are  in  their  literal  import ;  secondly, 
those  spiritual  things  of  which  the  rites  and  observances  of 
the  law  were  typically  significant,  that  is,  its  very  substance, 
without  which  it  really  had  no  meaning,  shall  continue  liter¬ 
ally  forever ;  thirdly,  the  educating  influence  of  this  law  was 
indispensable  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  gospel,  and  this 
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influence  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them — they 
would  never  have  endured  its  intolerable  burden  —  if  they 
had  been  given  to  understand  that  it  was  of  temporary  obli¬ 
gation,  and  destined  to  be  superseded  by  a  future  revelation. 
If  it  was  right  to  put  them  under  this  preparatory  discipline, 
of  which  there  can  be  no  question,  then  was  it  right  to  with¬ 
hold  from  them  whatever  knowledge  would  have  rendered  it 
incapable  of  being  enforced.  The  one  must  be  held  to  justify 
the  other  as  its  necessary  consequence. 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  evidently  regarded  by  God 
as  indispensable  to  the  great  object  which  he  designed  to 
accomplish  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  that  they  should  be  called  out  of  the  world,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
This  rigorous  sequestration,  as  we  now  understand,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  their  education  during  what  Paul  calls  their 
childhood  and  minority,  in  preparation  for  the  advent  of  their 
promised  Messiah,  and  the  gospel  dispensation ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  germs  of  divine  truth,  which  God  had  planted 
in  the  soil  of  Abraham  and  his  seed,  might  be  protected  and 
cherished,  as  in  a  sheltered  nursery,  until  they  should  take 
firm  root,  and  grow  up  into  a  tree  of  life,  which  the  wild 
and  brutal  nations  —  the  goiim,  or  heathen  —  should  not  be 
able  to  uproot  nor  cut  down. 

Now  this  separation  of  Israel  from  the  heathen,  being  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purposes  of 
grace  and  salvation,  must  be  accepted  with  all  its  necessary 
consequences,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance.  For  among  them  we  have  the  commands  given 
through  Moses  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  have  always  and  justly  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  moral  difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament. 
These  comnaands  were  such  as  the  following :  “  When  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before  thee,  thou  shalt 
smite  them,  and  utterly  consume  them.  Thou  shalt  make 

no  covenant  with  them,  nor  show  mercy  unto  them . 

Thou  shalt  consume  all  the  people . Thou  shalt  destroy 
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their  name  from  under  heaven . Thou  shalt  save  nothing 

alive  that  breatheth . Thine  eye  shall  have  no  pity  upon 

them.”  And  the  Israelites  themselves  were  threatened  with 
a  similar  destruction  if  they  should  fail  to  execute  these  in¬ 
junctions  :  “  It  shall  come  to  pass  that  I  shall  do  unto  you  as 
I  thought  to  do  unto  them.”  We  have,  also,  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  zeal  in  this  work  of  general  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter ;  “  They  utterly  destroyed  all  that  was  in  the  city 

of  Jericho,  both  man  and  woman,  young  and  old . 

Joshua  drew  not  back  his  hand  wherewith  he  stretched  out 
the  spear,  until  he  had  utterly  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of 

Ai . We  took  all  the  cities  of  Sihon,  king  of  Heshbon, 

and  utterly  destroyed  the  men  and  the  women  and  the  little 
ones  of  every  city.” 

Now  the  difficulty  here  is  not  whether  it  was  right  thus 
to  destroy,  root  and  branch,  a  people  whose  cup  of  iniquity 
was  full.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question  with  any  who 
believe  in  the  providence  of  God.  For  it  was  under  his 
providential  government  that  these  nations,  like  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  were  actually  de¬ 
stroyed.  But  the  difficulty  is  this  :  how  the  giving  of  such 
commands  to  his  moral  creatures  —  how  his  requiring  of 
them  to  slay  without  pity  such  multitudes  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  including,  of  necessity,  the  aged  and  infirm, 
parents  and  children,  infants  at  the  breast,  nursing  mothers, 
women  with  child,  and  in  their  travail  sorrows  —  how  all 
this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  character  of  God,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  and,  especially,  with  his  law  of  love  to  enemies, 
and  pity  for  the  feeble  and  suffering.  We  do  not  write  for 
those,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  cannot  feel  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  here. 

It  may  not,  indeed,  be  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowlege,  to  give  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  which  shall  be 
perfectly  satisfactory.  For  we  are  surrounded  by  mysteries 
in  the  providence  of  God  —  undeniable  facts  —  which  no 
created  mind  can  fathom.  But  it  is  essential  to  the  account 
here  given  us,  that  the  agency  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
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this  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  should  be  regarded  as  a 
solemn  judicial  act,  in  execution  of  the  judgment  of  God 
upon  a  people  whose  moral  corruptions  were  such  that  their 
continued  existence  upon  the  earth  could  be  no  longer 
tolerated ;  whose  extermination,  moreover,  was  indispensable 
in  order  that  the  covenant  people  might  be  effectually  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  corrupting  influence  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  whole  object  for  which  Israel  had  been  called  out  of  the 
world,  and  consecrated  to  the  work  of  making  the  necessary 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  might  not  be  frustrated.  Hence  its  justification  is 
placed  upon  this  ground  by  God  himself  in  the  words,  “  Thou 

shalt  consume  all  the  people . They  shall  not  dwell  in 

thy  land,  lest  they  make  thee  to  sin  against  me ;  for  if  thou 
serve  their  gods  it  will  surely  be  a  snare  unto  thee.”  And  so 
it  proved,  wherever  they  failed  to  obey  these  commands,  in 
all  their  subsequent  history.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  highest  and  most  spiritual  laws  of 
morality  had  not  yet  been  revealed,  nor  could  be,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  until  the  time  should  come  when  the  necessity 
for  this  outward  separation  of  the  people  from  other  nations 
should  cease.  The  commands  which  were  given  to  them 
upon  this  subject,  as  upon  all  others,  had  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  degree  of  moral  light  which  they  were  capable 
of  receiving,  and  could  not  go  beyond  it.  Hence  this  whole 
transaction  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  lower  moral 
condition  than  that  for  which  it  was  intended  to  prepare, 
though  doubtless  to  the  highest  which  was  possible  in  con¬ 
sistency  with  the  necessity  of  thus  keeping  the  covenant 
people  sequestered  from  the  influence  of  the  heathen. 

Here,  also,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  words  of 
Paul :  “  Moses  put  a  veil  over  his  face,  so  that  the  children 
of  Israel  could  not  steadfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which 
is  abolished,”  as  applied  to  this  separation.  For  they  remind 
us  of  what  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  from  other  evidence, 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding,  Moses  could  not  tell  his 
people,  and  if  he  had  told  them  they  could  not  have  received 
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it,  that  this  separation  was  to  he  temporary,  that  the  partition 
wall  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  which  God  himself  had  set 
up,  was  destined  to  be  broken  down.  The  gospel  truth  that 
the  Gentiles  were  to  be  fellow-heirs  with  Israel  in  the  great 
salvation,  could  not  be  revealed  to  the  people  of  the  old  dis¬ 
pensation,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  their  history,  whilst 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  separation  was  most  pressing. 
It  is  true,  they  had  glimpses  and  adumbrations  of  it,  as  in 
the  promises  given  to  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  which  were  more 
fully  unfolded  by  the  later  prophets ;  but  these  foreshadow- 
iiigs  of  the  great  truth,  though  clear  enough  to  us  from  the 
liglit  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  history  of  their  fulfilment,  the 
people  of  the  old  dispensation  did  not  understand,  nor  was  it 
intended  that  they  should  ;  for  if  they  had  understood  them 
as  we  do,  that  would  have  effectually  broken  down  this  par¬ 
tition  wall  before  it  had  ceased  to  be  indispensable  for  the 
protection  of  the  infant  church.  For  it  consisted,  in  great 
part,  of  distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  for 
food  and  sacrifice,  and  of  a  vast  system  of  ritual  observ¬ 
ances,  including  circumcision  itself,  all  having  reference  to 
ceremonial  purity,  by  which,  as  far  as  they  were  observed, 
the  people  were  prevented  from  eating  and  drinking,  inter¬ 
marrying,  and  otherwise  intermingling  with  the  heathen. 
If,  now,  they  had  been  given  to  understand  that  all  these 
distinctions  and  rites  were  of  a  positive  and  temporary  char¬ 
acter,  and  would  be  abolished  in  the  light  of  a  future  and 
higher  revelation ;  that  unclean  animals  were  not  such  in 
their  own  nature,  but  swine  in  themselves  were  as  pure  as 
lambs,  is  it  conceivable  that  they  could  have  been  induced 
to  observe  this  law  of  distinction,  wdth  all  its  burdensome 
inconveniences,  for  so  many  ages,  and  to  abhor  swine’s  flesh, 
as  they  do  to  this  day  ?  And  what,  then,  must  liave  become 
of  their  separation  from  the  heathen,  to  maintain  which  these 
distinctions  were  established,  after  its  principal  support  had 
thus  given  way,  and  they  had  come  to  understand  that  it 
also  was  destined  to  be  abolished?  Hence  there  was  an 
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unavoidable  necessity  that  they  should  not  be  informed  of 
this  gospel  truth  ;  and  that  they  were  not,  we  have  crowning 
proof  in  the  words  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
himself,  where  he  speaks  of  it  as  “  the  mystery  which  from 

the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God . the 

mystery  which  hath  been  hid  from  ages  and  generations,  but 

now  is  made  manifest . the  mystery  of  Christ,  which  in 

other  ages  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is 
now  revealed  to  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit, 
that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same 
body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  gospel.’’ 

Since,  then,  it  was  necessary  that  this  truth  should  be 
veiled  from  the  people  of  the  old  dispensation,  all  other 
revelations  had  to  be  conformed  to  their  ignorance  upon  this 
point.  Hence  the  evangelical  command  to  go  forth  and 
disciple  all  nations  could  not  be  given  to  the  church  of  that 
day.  It  was  no  part  of  her  duty  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.  The  gospel  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  was  very 
imperfectly  revealed.  It  is  true  that  evangelical  liglit  — 
twiliglit  rays  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  heralding  the 
brightness  of  his  rising  —  did,  from  time  to  time,  fall  upon 
the  minds  of  the  prophets,  and  enable  them  to  anticipate,  in 
a  manner,  that  God  would  gather  a  people  unto  himself  out 
of  the  whole  world.  But,  as  they  were  understood  by  Paul, 
they  did  not  foresee  “that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow- 
heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,”  with  the  people  of  Israel.  No 
communications  from  God,  with  respect  to  his  cliaracter, 
attributes,  purposes,  or  providence,  could  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  this  veil  which  Moses  had  put  over  his  face.  God 
could  not  be  represented  to  the  people  of  tnat  day  as  the 
God  of  other  nations,  in  any  such  sense  as  that  in  which 
he  is  so  revealed  in  the  gospel.  Other  nations  must  needs 
be  spoken  of  as  aliens  and  outcasts,  as  the  enemies  of  God 
and  of  his  people. 

Now,  in  consequence  of  this  necessary  veiling  of  the  truth 
for  which  they  were  not  prepared  from  the  people  of  the  old 
dispensation,  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  know  God  in  his 
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whole  character,  nor  in  all  his  relations  to  his  moral  crea¬ 
tures,  as  we  know  him ;  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  feel 
towards  other  nations  as  we  are  instructed  and  required  to 
feel  by  the  Lord  and  his  apostles.  In  their  eyes,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  no  less  than  of  fact,  the  uncircumcised  heathen 
were  impure  and  abominable,  whom,  in  some  cases,  at  least, 
it  was  a  pious  and  godly  work  to  exterminate  from  the  earth. 
In  no  other  way,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  it  possible  to  under¬ 
stand  some  of  the  sentiments  which  are  expressed  in  the 
maledictory  Psalms,  which  do  not  always  represent  God  as 
he  is  revealed  to  us  in  Christ,  but  rather  that  lower  and 
partial  view  of  his  character,  which  yet  was  the  highest 
and  best  which  the  people,  in  their  necessary  sequestration 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  were  capable  of  receiving. 

These  maledictory  Psalms,  together  with  other  similar 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  constitute  one  of  its  greatest 
moral  difficulties.  We  subjoin  a  few  examples,  taken  almost 
at  random  from  innumerable  others :  “  Let  them  be  con¬ 
founded  and  consumed  together  that  are  adversaries  to  my 
soul ;  let  them  be  covered  with  reproach  and  dishonor  that 

seek  my  hurt . Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  them, 

and  let  thy  wrathful  anger  take  hold  upon  them . Let 

their  table  become  a  snare  before  them,  and  their  prosperity 

a  trap . Let  their  habitation  be  desolate,  and  let  none 

dwell  in  their  tents . Let  their  eyes  be  darkened  that 

they  see  not,  and  make  their  loins  continually  to  shake . 

Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not 

be  written  with  the  righteous . Let  Satan  stand  at  his 

right  hand . Let  his  prayer  become  sin . Let  his 

children  be  fatherless,  and  his  wife  a  widow ;  let  his  children 

be  continually  vagabonds,  and  beg . Let  there  be  none 

to  favor  his  fatherless  children . Happy  shall  he  be 

that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones.’^ 

Now,  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  good  men  should  often 
be  troubled  to  know  howto  deal  with  such  fearful  maledictions. 
For  the  writer  well  remembers  that  when  he  was  a  student 
at  Princeton  College,  the  venerable  Dr.  Ashbel  Greene,  who 
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had  previously  been  president  of  the  institution,  and  whose 
orthodoxy  was  one  of  his  distinguishing  traits,  whilst  on  a 
visit  such  as  he  frequently  made,  having  read  at  evening 
prayers  one  of  these  maledictory  Psalms,  suddenly  paused 
and  exclaimed :  “  Young  gentlemen,  what  shall  we  do  with 
all  this  cursing  ?  I  will  tell  you  :  ‘  The  times  of  this  igno¬ 
rance  God  winked  at  ’ ;  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  about 
it.”  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  all  that  can  be  said 
about  it,  nor  even  this,  without  severe  qualification ;  but 
this  full  recognition  of  the  greatness  of  the  difficulty,  and 
this  wild  dash  at  a  solution  of  it,  by  such  a  man,  could  never 
be  forgotten. 

The  true  solution  depends  upon  several  considerations. 
For,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  these  maledictions,  there  are  no 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  original  Hebrew  but  such  as 
are  in  perfect  accord  with  New  Testament  light.  Instead 
of  being  prayers  or  wishes,  they  are  simple  declarations  or 
predictions  of  the  punishments  which  shall  come  upon  the 
wicked  under  the  providence  and  government  of  a  just  God  ; 
and  such  predictions  are  as  full  and  emphatic  in  the  New 
Testament  as  they  are  in  the  Old.  In  many  cases,  if  we 
examine  them  attentively,  we  shall  see  that  they  express 
love  rather  than  hatred.  For  even  where  the  Psalmist  prays 
that  his  enemies  may  be  confounded  and  put  to  shame,  he 
often  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  burden  of  his  prayer 
is  that  their  enmity  against  God  and  his  people  may  be 
frustrated,  and  not  that  their  persons  or  souls  should  be 
destroyed.  Some  of  his  keenest  maledictions  upon  them  he 
follows  with  prayers  for  their  conversion,  as  in  the  following 
case  :  “  0  my  God,  make  them  as  stubble  before  the  wind. 
As  a  fire  biirneth  a  wood,  and  as  a  flame  setteth  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  fire,  so  persecute  them  with  thy  tempest,  and  make 
them  afraid  with  thy  storm.  Fill  their  faces  with  shame, 
that  they  may  seek  thy  name,  0  Lord.”  Now,  if  these  last 
words  had  not  been  added,  we  might  have  understood  all  the 
rest  as  an  unqualified  malediction  upon  the  prophet’s  enemies. 
But  here  we  see  that  it  is  really  a  prayer  for  their  conver- 
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eion  —  that  God  would  bring  them  to  the  saving  knowledge 
of  himself,  though  by  the  infliction  of  such  judgments  upon 
tliem  as  we,  with  our  New-Testament  light,  are  not  allowed 
to  invoke  upon  our  own,  nor  even  upon  the  enemies  of  God. 
In  other  cases,  however,  sentiments  are  expressed  which 
require  to  be  interpreted  by  the  principle  that  the  revelations 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  necessarily  accommodated  to  the 
degree  of  moral  and  spiritual  light  which  the  people  were 
capable  of  receiving. 

Here,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  this  accommodation  appears  to  have 
been  effected,  that  is,  through  the  mediation  of  the  prophets. 
For,  except  in  the  proclamation  of  the  ten  commandments, 
God  never  spoke  directly  to  the  people  themselves.  It  seems 
that  they  could  not  bear  to  receive  communications  from 
him,  without  human  mediation.  For  when  they  heard  that 
mysterious  “  voice  of  words,”  as  “  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
exceeding  loud,”  which  “  sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder 
and  louder,”  proceeding  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud  and 
flame  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  they  were  filled  with 
terror,  and  fled  from  the  awful  presence.  This  is  explained 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  the  words :  “  For  they 
could  not  endure  that  which  was  commanded  ”  ;  that  is,  their 
spiritual  state  was  such  that  they  could  not  receive  revela¬ 
tions  immediately  from  God,  such  as  became  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah  to  utter.  Hence  they  said  to  Moses :  “  Go  thou 
near,  and  hear  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall  say,  and 
speak  thou  with  us  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall  speak 

unto  thee, . and  we  will  hear  it  and  do  it ; . but  let 

not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.”  And  this  request  God 
himself  recognized  as  a  reasonable  one ;  for  he  said  to 
Moses :  “  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  words  of  this  people, 
which  they  have  spoken  unto  thee  ;  they  have  well  said  that 
which  they  have  spoken.”  Accordingly,  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  established  Moses  in  the  office  of  a  mediator 
between  himself  and  them  for  the  delivery  of  his  oracles, 
saying :  “  But  as  for  thee,  stand  thou  here  by  me,  and  I  will 
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speak  unto  thee  all  the  commandments,  the  statutes,  and  the 
judgments  which  thou  shalt  teach  them,  that  they  may  do 
them.”  At  the  same  time,  also,  he  promised  to  supply  them 
with  a  succession  of  prophets,  each  like  unto  Moses,  to  stand 
in  his  place  after  his  decease,  in  the  words  of  that  famous 
prediction  which  included  the  Messiah  himself,  who  as  the 
last  of  the  series  “  should  come  into  the  world,”  saying :  “  I 
will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren  like 
unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  shall 
speak  unto  them  all  that  I  command  him.”  Nor  is  there 
anything  in  their  whole  history  more  wonderful  than  the 
actual  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  through  so  many  centuries, 
from  Moses  to  Christ. 

Now  these  prophets,  possibly  with  some  exceptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  Balaam,  were  doubtless  the  most  exalted  and  pure 
and  heroic  souls  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  But  all  of 
them,  except  the  last,  by  whom  the  series  was  crowned,  were 
men  of  like  passions  with  others  ;  and  the  sentiments  which 
they  felt  whilst  delivering  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  people 
could  not  always  have  been  those  of  perfectly  sanctified 
hearts.  Let  us  endeavor  to  comprehend  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  spoke.  Let  us  ascend,  in  imagination,  tlie 
stream  of  time,  and  of  the  development  of  moral  and  spiritual 
light  in  the  world,  until  we  can  take  our  stand  where  David 
stood,  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  look  forth  out  of  his 
eyes  upon  the  church  and  the  world  in  their  relations  to 
each  other.  Here,  now,  we  behold  the  church,  consisting  of 
one  small  people,  surrounded  by  great  and  mighty  heathen 
nations  who  stand  ready  to  devour  her.  The  people  of  God 
and  the  people  of  Israel  are  one  and  the  same.  The  enemies 
of  the  holy-  nation  and  the  enemies  of  God  are  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable,  even  by  the  prophets  themselves.  The  wars  of 
Israel  with  the  surrounding  heathen  are  a  life-and-death 
struggle  of  the  truth  of  God  against  the  principalities  and 
powers  of  evil  in  the  world.  This  deadly  conflict  between 
truth  and  error,  good  and  evil,  which  is  destined  to  take  on 
hereafter  a  spiritual  form,  is  now  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its 
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development,  and  is  waged  in  an  outward  maimer,  with 
carnal  weapons.  “  For  that  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but 
that  which  is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.” 

Now,  in  these  circumstances,  in  order  that  the  people  of 
God  might  not  be  discouraged,  but  might  be  animated  and 
strengthened  to  fight  manfully  the  good  fight  of  faith,  it  was 
revealed  to  them,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  prophets, 
tliat  their  enemies  should  never  be  allowed  permanently  to 
triumph  over  them,  but  that  the  church  and  the  truth  should 
assuredly  come  off  more  than  conquerors  in  the  end.  The 
prophets  gave  utterance  to  this  assurance  mostly  in  their 
own  words,  in  their  own  figures  of  speech,  and  in  their  own 
various  forms  of  expression  and  style ;  but  chiefly,  as  was 
natural,  in  reiterated  and  tremendously  emphasized  predic¬ 
tions  of  calamity,  disaster,  defeat,  overthrow,  and  utter 
destruction,  to  the  enemies  of  God,  of  his  people,  and  his 
truth.  And  such  predictions  in  the  mouths  of  the  prophets 
naturally  and  inevitably  took  the  form  of  maledictions ;  for 
how  otherwise  could  they  be  sufficiently  emphasized  to  assure 
the  hearts  of  God’s  people,  who  were  as  sheep  and  lambs  in 
the  midst  of  ravening  wolves? 

These  maledictions,  therefore,  are  to  be  understood  as  the 
revelation  of  the  judgments  of  God  upon  men  and  nations 
regarded  as  the  incorrigible  enemies  of  his  church,  his  truth, 
and  his  salvation ;  and  such  judgments  are  as  frequent  and 
emphatic  in  the  New  Testament  as  they  are  in  the  Old.  But 
if  at  times  the  human  sentiments  of  the  prophets,  or  even 
their  resentments  of  personal  wrongs  and  outrages,  did  color 
their  forms  of  expression  in  delivering  to  the  people  God’s 
assurances  of  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  his  and  their 
enemies,  what  is  this  but  that  they  were  men  of  like  passions 
with  those  to  whom  they  were  sent?  Was  it  not  for  this 
very  likeness  that  they  were  chosen  of  God  to  be  the  organs 
of  communication  between  him  and  their  brethren,  because 
he  saw  that  he  could  reach  the  minds  of  his  people  more 
effectually  in  this  way  than  he  could  without  such  mediators  ? 
What  though,  whilst  they  waited  for  the  fulness  of  evan- 
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gelical  light,  and  in  the  flame  of  their  unrivalled  patriotism, 
they  felt,  and  sometimes  gave  expression  to,  a  joy  which  was 
too  near  akin  to  that  of  revenge  over  the  assured  downfall 
of  their  proud  and  cruel  oppressors,  by  whom  their  sacred 
country  was  ravaged,  their  holy  city  and  temple  burned  with 
fire,  and  they  themselves  carried  away  captive  among  the 
heathen,  —  in  fact,  transported  to  penal  settlements,  —  what 
does  it  all  amount  to,  but  that  they. had  “  this  treasure  ”  of 
God’s  eternal  purpose  to  defend  his  church  and  people,  and 
to  punish  his  and  their  incorrigible  enemies,  “  in  earthen 
vessels  ”  ?  This,  surely,  ought  not  to  weaken  our  faith  in 
their  deliverances  as  being  in  their  substance  and  true 
meaning  the  very  word  of  God. 

Another  of  these  moral  difficulties  is  connected  with  the 
custom  which  prevailed  among  the  Israelites,  and  all  others 
of  their  time,  to  include  the  innocent  children  and  families 
of  criminals  in  the  punishment  of  their  parents.  Thus,  by 
the  order  of  Joshua,  “  the  sons  and  daughters  ”  of  Achan 
were  put  to  death  for  their  father’s  sin.  Jehu,  also,  in  ful¬ 
filment  of  prophecies  by  Elijah  and  Elisha,  slew  all  the 
family  and  kindred  of  Ahab,  “  until  he  left  him  none  re¬ 
maining.”  His  sons,  to  the  number  of  “  seventy  persons,” 
were  thus  beheaded  at  one  time,  and  their  heads  were  carried 
in  baskets  and  deposited  in  two  heaps  at  the  gate  of  the  city 
of  Jezreel.  In  like  manner,  David,  in  a  time  of  famine, 
inquired  of  the  Lord  for  what  it  had  been  sent ;  and  “  the 
Lord  answered.  It  is  for  Saul,  and  for  his  bloody  house, 
because  he  slew  the  Gibeonites,”  that  is,  in  violation  of  the 
sworn  league  which  Joshua  had  made  with  them.  By  way 
of  atonement  for  this  crime,  and  upon  a  demand  made  by 
the  surviving  Gibeonites,  David  took  the  two  sons  of  Saul 
by  Rispah  his  concubine,  and  five  of  his  grandsons  by  Michal 
his  daughter  (Michal  being  probably  a  clerical  error  for 
Merab)  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  Gibeonites,  who  strait¬ 
way  “  hanged  them  up  [or  crucified  them]  unto  the  Lord  in 
Gibeah  of  Saul.”  And  here,  by  the  way,  we  have  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  overwhelming  pathos ;  for  “  Rispah,  the  daughter  of 
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Aiah,  took  sackcloth,  and  spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock, 
from  the  beginning  of  harvest  until  water  dropped  upon 
them  from  heaven,  and  suffered  not  the  birds  of  the  air  to 
rest  upon  them  by  day  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night.” 
Had  not  this  poor  mother  some  rights  in  her  children? 
.Would  Christ  have  commanded  that  these  seven  innocent 
persons  should  be  thus  horribly  done  to  death  in  expiation 
of  a  crime  committed  by  their  father  or  grandfather,  probably 
before  some  of  them  were  born  ? 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that  Christ  would 
have  given  no  such  command ;  neither  does  the  inspired 
record  claim  for  this  execution  the  sanction  of  divine  author¬ 
ity.  For  the  oracle  which  ascribed  the  famine  to  the  guilt 
of  Saul  and  his  bloody  house  does  not  even  suggest  any  such 
atonement.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  either  David 
or  the  Gibeonites  acted  by  the  direction  of  God  in  putting 
these  men  to  death.  For  aught  that  appears  in  the  record, 
it  was  a  judicial  murder,  for  which  there  was  no  excuse ; 
and  this  view  of  it  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all  such 
punishments  had  been  expressly  prohibited  by  Moses,  in  the 
words :  “  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the 
children,  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  their 
fathers ;  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin.” 
It  seems  that  this  law  was  powerless  against  the  universal 
custom  of  the  times.  Precisely  the  same  view  is  to  be  taken 
of  the  execution  of  Achan’s  children.  Nor  is  the  case  of 
Jehu  different,  although  it  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the 
prophecies  which  had  gone  before  concerning  the  destruction 
of  Ahab’s  house.  But  these  prophecies  cannot  be  held  to 
justify  the  agency  of  those  by  whom  they  were  fulfilled  — 
least  of  all,  that  shocking  spectacle  of  human  heads  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  gate  of  Jezreel.  For  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  equally  a  matter  of  prophecy ;  but  that  did  not 
justify  those  who  crucified  him.  All  such  cases  must  be 
interpreted  by  the  principle  contained  in  the  following  words 
of  Peter,  addressed  to  the  crucifiers  of  the  Lord :  “  Him, 
being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
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of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified 
and  slain.”  Thus  Jehu,  notwithstanding  his  professed  zeal 
for  the  Lord,  was  an  idolater  in  heart  and  practice,  and  evi¬ 
dently  had  no  other  object  in  cutting  off  the  whole  house  of 
Ahab  than  to  secure  his  own  possession  of  the  throne.  At 
the  same  time,  the  purposes  of  God  as  revealed  by  his 
prophets  were  fulfilled,  and  that  great  law  of  his  providence 
expressed  in  the  words,  “  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous 
God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me,” 
was  carried  into  effect.  For  this  law,  ordained  for  all  times 
and  dispensations  alike,  that  the  children  shall  be  partakers 
of  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  of  their  parents,  simply  repre¬ 
sents  a  fact  of  the  divine  providence  which  is  patent  to  all 
men,  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  organic  unity 
of  the  family,  and  against  which  all  objections  are  as  vain 
and  foolish  as  against  any  other  fact  of  the  constitution  of 
the  universe. 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  consider  after  what  manner  our 
Lord  himself  recognizes  and  applies  to  these  moral  difficulties 
of  the  Old  Testament  the  principle  by  which,  in  most  of  the 
preceding  cases,  we  have  attempted  to  solve  them.  For  in 
his  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  elsewhere,  he  refers  to  a 
number  of  the  enactments  or  allowances  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  either  completes  or  corrects  them,  as  he  judged  that 
they  required.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  his  criticisms  and 
corrections  have  commonly  been  explained  as  applying  not 
to  the  law  itself,  but  to  misunderstandings  or  perversions  of 
it  by  its  Jewish  interpreters  ;  but  such  explanations  cannot 
be  maintained  without  resorting  both  to  misinterpretation  and 
mistranslation.  For  the  words  ipp'qdtf  to??  ap^am^  which 
in  the  English  Bible  are  translated  sometimes  “  it  was,”  and 
sometimes  “  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,”  ought 
to  have  been  uniformly  rendered,  as  is  now  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  “  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time.”  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  this  variation  from  “  was  ”  to  “  hath 
been.”  With* respect  to  the  rendering  “it  was  said  by  [in- 
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stead  of  to]  them  of  old  time,”  the  ‘  Greek  will  bear  either 
sdnse ;  but  the  former  is  proved  to  be  incorrect  by  the  fact 
that  in  four  out  of  six  cases  the  statements  of  what  was  said 
under  this  formula  are  made  in  the  precise  words  of  the  law, 
as  delivered  either  by  God  himself  in  the  Decalogue,  or  by 
Moses  in  his  name,  and  in  the  other  two  perfectly  fair  and 
unimpeachable  abstracts  or  summaries  are  given.  Hence 
this  rendering,  “it  was  said  by,”  requires  that  God  and 
Moses,  whose  precise  words  are  quoted  under  this  formula, 
should  be  meant  by  “  them  of  old  time.”  But  if  Moses  could, 
surely  God  could  not,  be  fitly  or  reverently  designated  by 
any  such  expression.  Now,  if  Christ  had  intended  simply 
to  correct  perversions  or  misunderstanding  of  the  law,  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  his  exact  quotation  of  its  words, 
nor  for  setting  his  own  teaching  in  contrast  with  them,  under 
the  strong  formula  of  opposition :  “  It  was  said  to  them  of 

old  time, . but  I  say  unto  you.”  In  addition  to  all  this, 

we  shall  see  hereafter  how  totally  inapplicable  this  view  is 
to  one  case,  at  least,  wherein  he  expressly  prohibits  what 
Moses  undeniably  had  allowed. 

The  words  which  have  been  misinterpreted  in  support  of 
this  view  are  as  follows :  “  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and 
earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  nowise  pass  from 
the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled.”  Now,  in  this  declaration  the 
Lord  evidently  intended  to  guard  against  that  entire  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  his  relation  to  the  law  which  would  have 
been  natural,  perhaps  unavoidable,  from  his  subsequent 
treatment  of  its  enactments ;  but  he  cannot  reasonably  be 
understood  as  affirming  its  absolute  completeness  in  the  form 
in  which  it  had  been  delivered  “  to  them  of  old  time,”  nor 
that  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  it  should  never  pass  away.  For 
he  himself,  in  the  same  breath,  states  a  condition  upon  which 
very  much  might  and  did  pass  from  the  law,  namely,  that  it 
should  be  fulfilled ;  and  this  fulfilment  to  which  he  refers 
is  his  work,  not  ours.  Consequently  these  words  have  no 
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bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  law,  in  its  require¬ 
ments  of  us,  was  such  that  it  could  never  have  anything 
added  to  or  taken  from  it.  He  fulfilled  the  ritual  law,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  ceased  to  be  of  any  moral  obligation, 
although  it  had  been  called  “  an  everlasting  ordinance  ; 
also,  the  moral  law  as  a  condition  of  acceptance  with  God, 
in  consequence  of  which  its  penal  claims  ceased  to  stand 
against  the  believers.  Now,  if  the  words  “  One  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled,” 
are  not  inconsistent  with  these  two  great  modifications  of  it, 
still  less  are  they  inconsistent  with  his  giving  to  it,  regarded 
as  a  rule  of  life,  its  final  and  perfect  form,  wherever  it  had 
been  provisionally  enacted,  or  incompletely  made  known  “  to 
them  of  old  time.” 

We  proceed,  then,  to  exhibit  these  six  cases  wherein  our 
divine  Teacher  completes  by  correcting  or  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  moral  law  as  delivered  to  the  people  of  the 
old  dispensation.  In  two  of  these  he  refers  to  the  decalogue 
itself,  by  quotation  of  its  very  words,  and  develops  its  spir¬ 
itual  import  both  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  its  obligation 
and  to  the  punishment  of  its  violation. 

In  the  first  case  he  quotes  the  sixth  commandment,  and 
subjoins  a  reference  to  the  judgment  of  God  incurred  by  its 
violation,  —  in  which  reference  he  gives  a  perfectly  fair 
summary  of  the  general  import  of  the  law, — then  he  adds 
what  he  judged  necessary  to  complete  it :  “  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time,  thou  shalt  not  kill,  and 
whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment. 
But  I  say  unto  you,  that  w'hosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother 
without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  and 
whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  council :  and  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be 
ill  danger  of  hell  fire.”  Is  it  not  evident  that  he  here  treats 
the  commandment  itself  as  not  expressing  the  whole  truth  ? 
For  the  condemnation  of  an  outward  act  does  not  necessarily 
express  condemnation  of  the  state  of  mind  from  which  it 
springs ;  neither  does  the  prohibition  of  murder  logically 
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contain  a  prohibition  of  injurious  words.  Consequently,  he 
here  proceeds  to  complete  this  commandment  by  unfolding 
the  spirituality  of  its  obligation,  as  comprehending  the  feeling 
of  anger  without  just  cause ;  by  extending  it  to  all  injurious 
and  reviling  words ;  and  by  adding  to  it  what  it  does  not 
even  intimate,  and  what  cannot  fairly  be  inferred  from  any¬ 
thing  in  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  namely,  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  its  violation  included  the  future  torments  of  hell ; 
in  all  which  it  seems  plain  enough  that  he  is  dealing  with 
the  commandment  itself,  rather  than  with  any  perverse  mis¬ 
understanding  of  it. 

This,  however,  is  still  more  evident,  if  possible,  in  the 
second  case,  in  which  he  quotes  the  seventh  commandment. 
But  here  we  must  take  into  view  the  impure  relations  between 
the  sexes  which  were  tolerated  under  the  old  dispensation, 
and  which  our  Lord  evidently  contemplated  in  his  treatment 
of  this  commandment.  For  in  the  law  no  restriction  appears 
to  have  been  laid  upon  polygamy  or  concubinage,  both  which, 
on  the  contrary,  are  regarded  without  censure  or  reproof. 
Except  that  kings  were  forbidden  to  multiply  wives  and 
horses  to  themselves,  we  find  nothing  in  the  law  to  restrain 
any  man  from  having  as  many  wives  and  concubines  as  he 
might  desire.  In  fact  these  customs  originated  among  the 
Hebrews  in  the  very  source  of  their  life  as  a  distinct  people, 
and  were  authorized  by  their  noblest  examples.  For  Abra¬ 
ham  himself,  their  great  forefather  and  covenant  head, 
although  he  restricted  himself  to  one  wife  at  a  time,  seems, 
from  the  following  notice,  to  have  had  more  than  one  concu¬ 
bine  :  “  Unto  the  sons  of  the  concubines  which  Abraham 
had,  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  sent  them  away  from  his  son 
Isaac,  while  he  yet  lived.”  Jacob,  also,  the  father  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs,  by  whose  God-given  name  of  Israel  his 
descendants  have  always  delighted  to  distinguish  themselves, 
was  both  a  polygamist  and  a  concubinist ;  and  if  he  had  not 
been,  there  would  have  sprung  from  him  but  six  tribes  at 
most,  instead  of  the  sacred  number  twelve.  What  restric¬ 
tions  in  this  respect  his  posterity  could  have  been  induced 
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to  accept,  and  what  must  have  been  the  influence  of  these 
high  examples,  may  readily  be  inferred.  For  these  impure 
sexual  relations,  in  the  very  fountain  of  their  ethnic  life,  and 
these  high  examples,  could  not  fail  to  influence  their  subse¬ 
quent  history.  Hence  the  populous  harem  of  David  himself, 
and  the  one  thousand  wives  and  concubines  of  Solomon. 

Now,  with  all  this  in  view,  together  with  much  more 
which  will  require  to  be  exhibited  in  the  next  case,  under 
the  head  of  divorce,  our  Lord  here  declares  that,  in  the 
superior  light  of  the  new  dispensation,  such  impure  relations 
between  the  sexes  could  not  be  tolerated.  He  says  nothing, 
indeed,  expressly  about  polygamy  or  concubinage,  but  strikes 
directly  at  the  impurity  of  heart  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  which  the  seventh  commandment,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  had  been  delivered  to  the  people  of  the  old  dispensation, 
did  not  explicitly  condemn.  He  places  the  stigma  of  divine 
condemnation  upon  the  bosom  sin  from  which  all  impure 
acts  proceed ;  also  upon  its  primary  form  of  expression,  the 
lustful  eye  ;  and  he  adds  to  the  commandment  what,  in  its 
original  form,  it  did  not  even  suggest,  namely,  that  its  viola¬ 
tion  incurs  the  punishment  of  hell :  “  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
was  said  to  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  looketh  upon  a  woman 
to  lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already 
in  his  heart.  And  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee  [in  this  way] 
pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee,  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee 
that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy 
whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell.” 

Such  is  our  Lord’s  treatment  of  the  decalogue  itself,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  made  fully  to  express  what  the  perfect 
law  of  moral  duty  required,  together  with  the  spiritual 
penalty  of  its  violation.  Its  previous  insufficiency  in  this 
respect  is  to  be  explained  solely  by  the  fact,  to  which  he 
subsequently  refers,  that  the  people  of  the  old  dispensation, 
by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  were  incapable  of 
receiving  it  in  any  more  searching  or  spiritual  form.  And 
we  shall  immediately  see  that  he  treats  with  still  greater 
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boldness  other  enactments  or  allowances  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  were  so  far  accommodated  to  the  moral  capacities  of 
the  people  that  they  now  required  to  be  abrogated  altogether. 

Accordingly,  in  the  tliird  and  most  significant  of  these 
cases,  Christ,  by  his  own  authority,  totally  abrogates  that 
freedom  of  divorce  which  had  been  previously  allowed.  For 
we  find  nothing  in  the  law  to  restrain  any  man  from  putting 
away  his  wife,  or  wives,  at  his  own  pleasure,  nor  from  mar¬ 
rying  other  women,  nor  women  so  divorced  from  marrying 
other  men.  On  the  contrary,  all  these  customs  were  toler¬ 
ated  in  the  following  prescribed  form :  “  When  a  man  hath 
taken  a  wife  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  pass  that  she 
find  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some  un¬ 
cleanness  in  her,  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
and  give  it  into  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house ; 
and  when  she  is  departed,  she  may  go  and  be  another  man’s 
wife.”  And,  from  the  manner  in  which  such  divorces  are 
referred  to  by  the  later  prophets,  as  also  from  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  ultimately 
became  very  common,  and  an  evil  of  enormous  magnitude. 

One  reason  for  this  toleration,  however,  may  have  been 
that  it  enabled  the  prophets  to  purify  the  people,  from  time 
to  time,  after  they  had  corrupted  themselves  by  intermarriages 
with  heathen  women.  This,  at  least,  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  use  that  ever  seems  to  have  been  made  of  it.  For,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  stringent  prohibitions  of  Moses,  as  in  the 
times  before  the  flood,  the  charms  of  “  the  daughters  of 
men  ”  often  proved  irresistible  to  the  frail  “  sons  of  God.” 
These  prohibitions  were  a  feeble  obstacle  to  the  tide  of 
previous  custom,  both  of  the  people  and  tlieir  princes.  For 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  and  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
must  have  had  alien  wives.  Joseph,  we  know,  was  the 
husband  of  an  Egyptian  woman,  who  was  the  mother  of  the 
two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  former  of  which 
became  so  numerous  and  powerful  that,  throughout  the  sub¬ 
sequent  history,  it  was  the  great  rival  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Judah  himself  had  at  least  one  Canaanitish  wife,  and  his 
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son  Pharez,  from  whom  descended  the  royal  and  sacred  line 
of  David,  was  the  offspring  of  his  involuntary  connection 
with  his  daughter-in-law,  who,  also,  probably  was  a  Canaan- 
itess.  Farther  on  in  the  history,  we  find  Salmon,  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Judah,  married  to  Rahab,  a  Canaanitish  harlot, 
who  was  the  mother  of  Boaz,  who  was  the  husband  of  Ruth, 
a  Moabitess.  All  these  were  the  immediate  ancestors  of 
David,  and,  remotely,  of  the  Lord  himself.  David,  also,  had 
alien  women  among  his  numerous  wives,  one  of  whom  was 
the  mother  of  Absalom ;  and  Solomon  had  many  such,  among 
whom  an  Ammonitess  was  the  mother  of  Rehoboam,  his 
successor  on  the  throne ;  whilst  his  marriage  with  another, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  was,  as  it  seems,  the  occasion  upon 
which  he  composed  his  “  Song  of  Songs.”  In  fine,  the 
captives  who  returned  from  Babylon,  influenced,  no  doubt, 
by  these  high  examples,  immediately  began  to  corrupt  them¬ 
selves  by  intermarrying  with,  and  “  doing  according  to  the 
abominations  of,  the  Canaanites,  the  Hittites,  the  Perizzites, 
the  Jebusites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Amorites.”  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  prophet 
Ezra  took  advantage  of  this  freedom  of  divorce  which  Moses 
allowed,  to  purify  “  the  holy  seed,”  by  constraining  upwards 
of  one  hundred  heads  of  families  to  put  away  their  heathen 
wives. 

But  the  great  reason  why  this  freedom  was  tolerated  must 
have  been  that  which  our  Lord  himself  gives,  in  this  passage, 
where  he  abrogates  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner :  “  It 
was  said.  Whosoever  will  put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give 
her  a  writing  of  divorcement ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication, 
causeth  her  to  commit  adultery ;  and  whosoever  shall  marry 
her  that  is  [so]  divorced  committeth  adultery.”  Now,  when 
the  Pharisees  objected  to  this  doctrine  on  the  ground  that 
Moses  had  authorized  them  thus  to  repudiate  their  wives, 
he  admits  the  fact  as  undeniable,  and  assigns  as  the  reason 
for  this  toleration  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  which  ren¬ 
dered  them  incapable  of  receiving  any  better  or  more  perfect 
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rule  of  moral  conduct.  At  the  same  time  he  reiterates  his 
own  prohibition  of  what  Moses  had  allowed,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  laws  of  morality, — 
“  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so,”  — and  affirms  on  his  own 
authority,  as  before,  that  if  they  should  continue  to  practise 
it  they  would  incur  the  guilt  of  adultery :  “  The  Pharisees 
also  came  unto  him,  tempting  him,  and  saying  unto  him.  Is 
it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause  ? 
And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  not  read  that 
He  which  made  them  at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and 
female,  and  said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father 
and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  they  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh  ?  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  but 
one  flesh.  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
not  man  put  asunder.  They  say  unto  him.  Why  did  Moses 
then  command  to  give  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put 
her  away?  He  saith  unto  them,  Moses,  because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your 
wives;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so:  And  I  say 
unto  you,  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be 
for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adul¬ 
tery  ;  and  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  [so]  put  away  doth 
commit  adultery.” 

Here,  now,  we  have  a  case  which  clearly  interprets  all  the 
others,  not  as  directed  against  misunderstanding  or  perver¬ 
sions  of  the  law,  but  as  qualifying  or  completing,  or  even  ab¬ 
rogating,  those  things  in  it  which  had  been  accommodated  to 
the  low  moral  and  spiritual  susceptibilities  of  the  people,  and 
replacing  them  with  final  and  absolute  revelations.  Thus, 
we  have  established,  on  the  authority  of  Christ  himself,  the 
main  principle  which  we  have  applied  to  the  solution  of  the 
moral  difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  what  can  we 
possibly  gain  —  do  we  not  stultify  ourselves  —  by  denying 
that  he  opposes,  in  those  cases,  his  own  teaching  to  things 
which  Moses  had  allowed,  when  he’  himself  unequivocally 
admits  the  fact,  and  fairly  shoulders  the  whole  difficulty  ? 

Hence,  in  the  fourth  case,  he  must,  in  reason,  be  under- 
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stood  in  a  similar  manner.  For  here  he  refers  to  a  rule  of 
morality  many  times  reiterated  by  Moses  in  such  words  as 
the  following :  “  Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely. 

. If  a  man  swear . an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a 

bond,  he  shall  not  break  his  word,  but  shall  do  according  to 
all  that  proceedeth  out  of  his  mouth.”  A.nd,  precisely  as  in 
the  last  case,  he  absolutely  prohibits  what  is  here  allowed : 
“  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time.  Thou 
shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord 
thine  oaths ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all ;  neither 
by  heaven,  for  it  is  God’s  throne  ;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is 
his  footstool ;  neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the 
great  king ;  neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because 
thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  But  let  your 
communication  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay ;  for  whatsoever  is 
more  than  these  cometh  of  the  evil  one.”  Our  present  pur¬ 
pose  does  not  require  us  to  touch  the  vexed  question,  whether 
this  is  to  be  understood  as  a  prohibition  of  judicial,  as  well 
as  private*,  oaths ;  but  simply  to  show  that  the  Lord  here 
forbids  what  Moses  had  allowed. 

In  the  fifth  case,  he  takes  up  the  lex  talionis  as  given  by 
Moses,  quoting  his  exact  words,  which,  whether  so  intended 
or  not,  the  people  were  left  free  to  understand  as  equally 
applicable  both  to  private  and  to  public  wrongs.  For  in  the 
whole  law  there  is  no  intimation  that  these  words  were  to 
be  limited  to  the  administration  of  public  justice  ;  nor  were 
they  so  understood,  as  is  evident  from  the  regulations  given 
concerning  the  avenging  of  blood  and  the  cities  of  refuge. 
Now,  to  all  this  the  Lord  opposes  what  was  altogetlier  un¬ 
known  to  the  people  of  the  old  dispensation,  namely,  his 
own  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  evil :  “  Ye  have  heard  that 
it  was  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  but 
I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also ; 
and  if  a  man  shall  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also ;  and  whosoever  shall  com¬ 
pel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  witli  him  twain.”  Again,  we  need 
VoL.  XXXIV.  No.  136.  89 
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not  inquire  whether  all  this  is  to  be  interpreted  literally,  or 
by  the  common  figure  of  speech  called  hyperbole. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  case,  he  lays  down  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  law  of  love  to  our  enemies,  with  a  reference  to  what 
had  gone  before  precisely  similar  to  those  in  tlie  other  cases : 
“  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  hate  thine  enemy.”  Now,  it  would  seem  that  these 
preceding  cases,  especially  the  third,  in  which  undeniably 
he  revokes  what  had  been  previously  allowed,  ought,  if  other 
evidence  were  wanting,  to  govern  the  interpretation  of  this 
one.  For,  although  the  latter  clause  of  what  “  was  said  ” 
does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  strained  or  unfair  summary  of  such  passages  as  the 
following :  “  Remember  what  Amalek  did  unto  thee  in  the 
way  when  ye  came  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  how  he  met  thee  by 
the  way,  and  smote  the  hindmost  of  thee,  all  the  feeble  ones 
behind  tlicc,  when  thou  wast  faint  and  weary.  Therefore 
it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  rest  from 
all  thine  enemies  round  about,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance  to  possess  it,  that 
thou  shalt  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under 

heaven  :  thou  shalt  not  forget  it . An  Ammonite  or  a 

Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord, 

even  to  the  tenth  generation . forever:  because  they 

met  you  not  with  bread  and  water  by  the  way  when  ye  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  because  they  hired  against  thee 

Balaam  the  son  of  Beor . to  curse  thee . Thou  shalt 

not  seek  their  peace  nor  their  good  all  thy  days  forever.” 
All  this,  no  doubt,  was  indispensable  to  secure  that  rigorous 
sequestration  of  the  covenant  people  from  the  influence  of 
the  heathen  without  which  the  great  object  for  which  they 
had  been  called  out  of  the  world  could  not  be  accomplished. 
But  is  it  in  accordance  with  New  Testament  light  that  they 
should  be  thus  enjoined  to  cherish  from  generation  to  gene¬ 
ration  the  memory  of  the  injuries  which  they  had  received 
from  these  neighboring  and  kindred  tribes?  Is  not  the 
appeal  here  made  to  this  motive  in  order  to  secure  the  result 
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as  palpable  an  accommodation  to  their  low  moral  condition 
which  rendered  them  unsusceptible  of  higher  and  purer 
motives,  as  that  freedom  of  divorce  which  Moses  allowed, 
and  which  Christ  abrogated?  Hence  he  proceeds  to  deal 
W'ith  this  case  precisely  as  he  had  dealt  with  that,  and  with 
all  the  others :  “  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy;  but  I  say  unto 
you,  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  his  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust.” 

The  practical  consequences  of  the  views  which  have  now 
been  presented  are  very  numerous  and  far-reaching ;  but  our 
prescribed  limits  exclude  them.  We  can  only  add,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  no  objection  to  the  method  we  have  employed 
in  dealing  with  these  moral  difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament 
can  have  any  force  or  validity  which  does  not  offer  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  them,  and  which  does  not  invalidate  the 
evidence  here  given  that  this  was  the  method  adopted  by 
the  Lord  himself.  Until  this  is  done,  we  may  safely  rest  in 
the  conclusion  that  the  moral  light  of  the  New  Testament  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  Old,  and  that  whatever  there  may  be 
in  the  latter  which  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
teaching  of  Christ  is  to  be  explained  by  the  unripeness  of 
the  times,  and  is  to  be  corrected,  as  he  sets  us  the  example 
of  correcting  it,  by  the  perfect  light  of  his  own  words  and 
gospel. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

PRESIDENT  FINNEY’S  SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  ITS 
RELATIONS  TO  THE  SO-CALLED  NEW  ENGLAND 
THEOLOGY. 

BT  BBT.  OKOROB  W.  WBIOHT,  ANDOTBR,  MASS. 

Ip  any  excuse  is  required  for  an  extended  discussion  of 
the  system  of  theology  ^  elaborated  by  the  late  President  of 
Oberlin  College,  it  will  be  found,  we  trust,  mainly  in  the 
merits  of  the  system  itself.  His  scheme  of  theology  and 
ethics  is  also  worthy  of  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men, 
because  it  is  so  great  a  present  factor  in  the  theological 
thought  of  this  country. 

President  Finney  had  under  his  personal  instruction  in 
systematic  theology  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  young 
men,  the  most  of  whom  are  now  in  active  pastoral  labor, 
and  many  of  whom  are  instructors  in  the  numerous  colleges 
at  the  West.  In  addition,  more  than  a  thousand  members  of 
the  advanced  classes  in  the  college  have  been  thoroughly  in¬ 
structed  in  his  system  of  moral  philosophy ;  and,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  general  labors  as  a  revivalist,  his  regular  preaching  to 
the  undergraduates  for  forty  years  (from  1835  to  1875)  was 
so  surcharged  with  philosophy  and  doctrine  that  the  eighteen 
thousand  of  that  class  who  felt  its  power  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  more  or  less  moulded  thereby.  Furthermore,  two 
editions  of  his  Systematic  Theology  —  a  book  of  a  thousand 
pages  octavo,  and  selling  at  a  high  price  —  have  been  ex- 

1  “  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  embracing  Moral  Government,  the 
Atonement,  Moral  and  Physical  Depravity,  Natural,  Moral,  and  Gracious 
Ability,  Repentance,  Faith,  Justification,  Sanctification,  etc.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Finney,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute, 
Ohio,  America.  The  whole  work  revised,  enlarged,  and  partly  re-written  by 
the  Author.  Edited  and  revised  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  George 
Bedford,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester.  London  :  William  Tegg  and  Co.  1851. 
pp.  xviii  and  996.”  Our  references  will  all  be  to  this  edition. 
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hausted,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  appreciative  students.  If 
this  system  of  thought,  already  so  thoroughly  disseminated, 
is  fundamentally  erroneous,  it  is  worth  while  for  religious 
teachers  to  understand  its  principles,  that  they  may  know 
how  to  counteract  its  influence.  In  the  writer’s  own  mind, 
subsidiary  reasons  for  this  paper  are,  to  point  out  some  minor 
errors  in  the  system ;  to  show  wherein  it  is  in  special  danger 
of  being  misapprehended  by  those  accustomed  to  a  different 
nomenclature  from  that  of  the  author ;  and  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  great  minds  are  likely  to  differ  more  in  the  words 
which  express  their  ideas  than  in  the  ideas  themselves. 

I.  On  the  Purposes  of  God. 

In  the  outset,  it  should,  and  can  easily,  l)e  made  to  appear 
that  President  Finney  is  distinctively  Calvinistic.  “  The 
essential  Calvinistic  tenet  is  that  of  the  divine  purposes.”  * 
That  is  the  shibboleth  of  Calvinism.  It  is  in  point  to  ask 
first,  if  our  author  pronounces  this  correctly,  and  without 
hesitation  or  timidity.  The  purposes  of  God  have  regard 
both  to  ends  and  means ;  his  purposes  are  both  ultimate  and 
proximate.  And 

If  he  [God]  purpose  to  realize  an  end,  be  must,  of  course,  purpose 
the  necessary  means  for  its  accomplishment.”* 

“There  must  be  some  sense  in  which  God’s  purposes  extend  to  all 
events.  This  is  evident  from  reason.  His  plan  must,  in  some  sense,  in¬ 
clude  all  actual  events.  Ho  must  foreknow  all  events  by  a  law  of  necessity. 
This  is  implied  in  his  omniscience.  He  must  have  matured  and  adopted 
his  plan  in  view  of,  and  with  reference  to,  all  events.  He  must  have  had 
some  purpose  or  design  respecting  all  events  that  he  foresaw.  All  events 
transpire  in  consequence  of  his  own  creating  agency;  that  is,  they  all 
result  in  some  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  by  his  design  or  sufferance, 
from  his  own  agency.  He  either  designedly  brings  them  to  pass,  or  suffers 
them  to  come  to  pass  without  interposing  to  prevent  them.  He  must  have 
known  that  they  would  occur.  He  must  have  either  positively  designed 
that  they  should,  or,  knowing  that  they  would  result  from  the  mistakes 
or  selfishness  of  his  creatures,  negatively  designed  not  to  prevent  them. 

. He  cannot  be  indifferent  to  any  event.  He  knows  all  events,  and 

must  have  some  purpose  or  design  respecting  them.”  * 

1  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith  in  American  Theological  Review  for  1865,  p.  127. 

*  Finney,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  812.  *  Ibid.,  p.  815. 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  at  this  point,  that  we  are 
aiming  in  this  Article  to  present  the  degree  of  philosophical 
consistency  with  which  President  Finney  held  the  high 
doctrines  of  evangelical  religion.  It  is  appropriate  for  us, 
therefore,  to  limit  ourselves  to  his  metaphysical  principles 
and  arguments.  In  all  cases  he  goes  “  to  the  law  and  to 
the  testimonies  ”  for  his  positive  doctrines ;  and  a  large  part 
of  his  volume  consists  in  a  compilation  and  elucidation  of 
the  passages  of  Scripture  which  set  forth,  imply,  and  illus¬ 
trate  those  doctrines.  Furthermore,  that  Mr.  Finney  did 
not  regard  his  views  upon  the  distinctive  points  of  Calvinism 
to  be  of  small  importance  is  evident,  both  from  the  extent 
and  vigor  of  his  treatment  of  them  (one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  of  his  Systematic  Theology,  included  in  the  “  etc.” 
of  the  title,  being  devoted  to  election,  reprobation,  divine 
sovereignty,  purposes  of  God,  and  perseverance  of  saints), 
and  from  an  interesting  passage  of  his  Memoirs,  recently 
published. 1  It  seems  that  during  the  period  of  his  second 
revival  labors  in  England  Mr.  Finney  was  invited  to  preach 
in  the  “  Evangelical  Union  ”  churches  of  Scotland.  The 
Rev.  J.  Kirk,  with  whom  he  labored  in  Edinburgh,  was  also 
editor  of  a  religious  paper,  and  professor  in  a  theological 
school  of  Glasgow.  This  gentleman  entertained  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Finney’s  views  were  identical  with  his  own  and  with 
those  of  the  theological  seminary  in  which  he  was  a  teacher, 
and  so  represented  it  in  his  paper.  Mr.  Finney  says  that  by 
this  means  he  found  himself  in  a  “  false  position,”  since  he 
did  not  agree  with  them  in  their  peculiar  views.  Among 
other  things,  he  remarks  tliat  they  explained  away  in  a 
manner  to  him  utterly  unintelligible  the  doctrine  of  elec¬ 
tion.  It  was  largely  on  account  of  this  that  as  soon  as 
opportunity  offered  he  cut  short  his  labors  with  them. 

But  for  an  author’s  views  concerning  the  purposes  of  God, 
we  must  examine  the  manner  in  which  he  elaborates  subor¬ 
dinate  points.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  his  views 

1  Memoirs  of  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  written  by  bimself  (New  York,  1876), 
p.  477.  See  pp.  455-458. 
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n.  On  Fore-ordination. 

Wliat  is  the  logical  order  between  the  divine  purpose  and 
the  divine  foreknowledge.  The  Arminian  says  that  fore¬ 
knowledge  precedes  fore-ordination.^  But  it  is  clear  that  in 
this  order  knowledge  is  confounded  with  foreknowledge. 
There  is  a  failure  to  discern  the  logical  distinction  between 
the  knowledge  of  what  in  all  contingencies  of  the  divine 
activity  may  be,  and  what  will  actually  be  as  a  consequence, 
and  upon  condition,  of  God’s  determining  upon  a  particular 
line  of  creative  activity.  The  confusion  has  its  origin  in  a 
failure  to  separate  chronological  from  logical  sequence.  With 
truth  it  may  be  affirmed  that  God’s  foreknowledge  of  what 
he  is  going  to  do  is  chronologically  indistinguishable  from 
that  action  of  his  omniscience  in  which  he  discerns  all  the 
possible  results  of  every  particular  form  of  his  possible 
activity.  But  logically  the  purpose  of  God  to  enter  upon  a 
definite  line  of  activity  intervenes  between  this  knowledge 
of  what  might  be  and  the  definite  knowledge  of  what  will 
be ;  for  this  latter  is  conditioned  upon  God’s  choosing  a  par¬ 
ticular  system.  We  can  do  no  better  than  transfer  the  clear 
statement  of  President  Finney. 

“  The  question  will  arise,  Was  election  in  the  order  of  nature  subse¬ 
quent  to,  or  did  it  precede,  the  divine  foreknowledge  ?  The  answer  to 
this  plainly  is,  that  in  the  order  of  nature  what  could  be  wisely  done 
must  have  been  foreseen  before  it  was  determined  what  should  be  done. 
And  what  should  be  done  must,  in  the  order  of  nature,  have  preceded  the 
knowledge  of  what  would  be  done.  So  that  in  the  order  of  nature  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  what  could  be  wisely  done  preceded  election,  and  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  what  would  be  done  followed,  or  was  subsequent  to,  election. 
In  other  words,  God  must  have  known  whom  he  could  wisely  save  prior, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  to  his  determination  to  save  them.  But  his  knowing 
who  would  be  saved  must  have  been,  in  the  order  of  nature,  subsequent 
to  his  election  or  determination  to  save  them,  and  dependent  upon  that 
determination.**  • 

III.  Reprobation. 

Upon  the  subject  of  reprobation  our  author  is  careful  to 

^  See  Whedon  on  the  Will,  pp.  216,  and  267-282. 

^  Systematic  Theology,  p.  776.  Compare  with  these  statements,  those  of  Bev* 
D.  T.  Fiske,  D.D.,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Yol.  xix.  p.  415. 
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deny  that  “  the  purpose  or  decree  of  reprobation  is  the  pro¬ 
curing  cause  of  the  destruction  of  reprobates.” ' 

“  The  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  not  the  election  of  a  part  of  mankind 
to  damnation,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  elect  unto  salvation  are  elected 

to  be  saved . Election,  with  those  who  are  saved,  extends  not  only 

to  the  end,  salvation,  but  also  to  the  conditions  or  means . He  [God] 

uses  means  with  them  with  the  design  to  sanctify  and  save  them.  But 
he  has  not  elected  the  reprobate  to  wickedness,  and  docs  not  use  means 

to  make  them  wicked,  with  the  ultimate  design  to  destroy  them . 

The  destruction  of  the  reprobate  is . only  an  incidental  and  an  un¬ 

avoidable  result.  That  is,  God  cannot  wisely  prevent  this  result,”* 

“  He  [God]  regards  their  [reprobates]  destruction  as  a  less  evil  to  the 
universe  than  would  be  such  a  change  in  the  administration  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  his  government  as  would  secure  their  salvation.  Therefore,  for 
their  foreseen  wickedness  and  perseverance  in  rebellion  under  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  favorable  to  their  virtue  and  salvation  in  which  he  can 
wisely  place  them,  he  is  resolved  upon  their  destruction,  and  has  already 
in  purpose  cast  them  off  forever.”* 

These  extracts  concern  so  nearly  the  diverging  points  of 
Arminianism  and  Calvinism  that  it  will  be  profitable  to 
dwell  upon  the  subject  still  more.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  our  author  while  he  turns  the  question  over  in 
different  lights.  It  is  objected, 

**  That  if  God  designed  to  make  known  his  attributes  in  the  salvation 
of  the  vessels  of  mercy,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  vessels  of  wrath,  he 
must  have  designed  their  characters  as  well  as  their  end,  inasmuch  as 
their  characters  are  indispensable  conditions  of  this  result.”* 

Our  author  replies : 

“  That  it  is  true  that  the  characters  of  both  the  vessels  of  wrath  and  of 
mercy  must  have  been,  in  some  sense,  purposed  or  designed  by  God. 
But  it  docs  not  follow  that  he  designed  them  both  in  the  same  sense. 
The  character  of  the  righteous  he  designed  to  beget  or  induce  by  his  own 
agency  ;  the  character  of  the  wicked  he  designed  to  suffer  liim  to  form 
for  himself.  He  doubtless  designed  to  suffer  the  one,  rather  than  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  such  manner  and  form  as  would  prevent  sin ;  seeing,  as  he  did, 
that,  hateful  as  it  was  in  itself,  it  could  be  overruled  for  good.  Tlie  other 
he  designed  to  produce,  or  rather  induce,  both  on  account  of  the  pleasure 

1  Systematic  Theology,  p.  784. 

*  Systematic  Theology,  p.  785.  See  further  on  this  g^eral  subject,  pp.  821- 
836. 

*  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  786,  787.  *  Ibid.,  p.  797. 
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he  has  in  holiness,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  its  bearings  on  the  subject  of 
it  and  upon  the  universe.”  ^ 

This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  divine  purposes  to  the 
salvation  of  the  elect  and  the  destruction  of  the  non-elect 
was  not  with  Mr.  Finney  an  “  esoteric  ”  doctrine.  He  believed 
that  it  should  be  inculcated.  He  did  not  believe  in  lighting 
a  candle  and  putting  it  under  a  bushel.  For 

“  (a)  The  Scriptures  that  teach  it  are  not  less  likely  to  be  a  snare 
and  a  stumbling-block  than  are  the  definition  and  explanation  of  the 
doctrine,  (b)  The  proper  statement,  explanation,  and  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation  are  -  important  to  a  proper  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God . Again,  these 

doctrines  have  often  been  so  misstated  and  perverted  as  to  make  them 
amount  to  an  iron  system  of  fatalism . It  is  therefore  all  the  more  im¬ 

portant  that  these  truths  should  find  a  place  in  religious  instruction.  Let 
them  be  understood,  properly  stated,  explained,  and  defended,  and  they 
can  no  more  be  a  stumbling-block  than  the  fact  of  God’s  omniscience  can 
be  so.”  • 

IV.  Sovereignty  of  God. 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  President 
Finney  denies  “  that  God  in  any  instance  wills  or  acts  arbi¬ 
trarily,  or  without  good  reason  ”  ;  or  “  that  he  lives  “  wholly 
above  law  ”  and  is  “  disposed  to  have  his  own  will  at  any 
rate,  reasonable  or  unreasonable.”  But  God  is  a  “  law  to 
himself.”  “  The  divine  reason  must  impose  law  on,  or  pre¬ 
scribe  law  to,  the  divine  will.” 

“  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  nothing  else  than  infinite  benevolence  di¬ 
rected  by  infinite  knowledge . He  consults  his  own  intelligence  only, 

not  from  any  arbitrary  dbpoeition,  but  because  his  knowledge  is  perfect 
and  infinite,  and  therefore  it  is  safe  to  take  counsel  nowhere  else.  It 
were  infinitely  unreasonable  and  weak  and  wicked  in  God  to  ask  leave 
of  any  being  to  act  in  conformity  with  his  own  judgment.”  God  so  disposes 

**  of  all  things  and  events  as  to  meet  the  ideas  of  his  own  reason . 

This  he  does,  be  it  distinctly  understood,  without  at  all  setting  aside  the 
freedom  of  moral  agents.  His  infinite  knowledge  enables  him  to  select 
an  end  and  means  that  should  consist  with  and  include  the  perfect 
freedom  of  moral  agents.”  •  God  is  sovereign,  also,  “  in  the  sense  that  his 
will  is  law,  whether  we  are  able  to  see  the  reason  for  his  commands  or 
not,  because  our  reason  affirms  that  he  has,  and  must  have,  good  and 

^  Syptcmatic  Theology,  p.  797.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  798.  *  Ibid.,  p.  802. 

VoL.  XXXIV.  No.  136.  90 
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rafficient  reasons  for  every  command . We  therefore  need  no  other 

reason  for  affirming  our  obligation  to  will  and  to  do  than  that  God  requires 
it.”  ^  Goil’s  “  end  was  chosen,  and  the  means  decided  upon,  when  no 
being  but  himself  existed,  and  of  course  there  was  no  one  to  consult  but 
himself.  Creation  and  providence  are  only  the  results,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  his  plans  settled  from  eternity.”  “  The  law  of  benevolence,  as  it 
existed  in  the  divine  reason,  must  have  eternally  demanded  of  him  the 

'Very  course  he  has  taken . If  infinite  wisdom  or  knowledge  is  not  to 

give  law,  what  or  who  shall  ?  If  infinite  benevolence  shall  not  disclose 
and  enforce  law,  what  or  who  shall  ?  ”* 

Here,  too,  our  author  bewails  the  timidity  with  which 
preachers  are  accustomed  to  handle  the  scriptures  which 
speak  of  these  high  themes.  After  proving  the  doctrine 
abundantly  from  the  Bible,  he  remarks  ; 

“  Many  seem  afraid  to  think  or  speak  of  God’s  sovereignty,  and  even 
pass  over  with  a  very  slight  reading  those  passages  of  Scripture  that  so 
fully  declare  it.  They  think  it  unwise  and  dangerous  to  preach  upon  the 
subject,  especially  unless  it  be  to  deny  or  explain  away  the  sovereignty 
of  God.”  On  the  contrary,  “  a  proper  understanding  of  God’s  universal 
agency  and  sovereignty,  of  the  perfect  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  every 
measure  of  his  government,  providential  and  moral,  is  essential  to  the  best 
improvement  of  all  his  dispensations  toward  us  and  to  those  around  us. 
When  it  is  understood  that  God’s  hand  is  directly  or  indirectly  in  every¬ 
thing  that  occurs,  and  that  he  is  infinitely  wise  and  good,  and  equally  wise 
and  good  in  every  single  dispensation, . there  is  then  a  divine  reason¬ 

ableness  and  aniiableness  and  kindness  thrown  like  a  broad  mantle  of  in¬ 
finite  love  over  all  his  character,  works,  and  ways.”  • 

We  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  a  thing  may  be  provi¬ 
dential  and  manifestly  from  God  without  being  miraculous. 

“  God’s  sovereignty  manifests  itself  through  and  by  means,  or  second 
causes,  and  appropriate  instrumentalities.  God  is  as  much  a  sovereign  in 
the  kingdom  of  nature  as  of  grace.”  * 

The  prevalent  New  School  Calvinism  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  not  necessary  here,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  to 
present  quotations  from  other  defenders  of  the  system. 

V.  Freedom  of  the  Will. 

President  Finney  left  no  separate  treatise  upon  the  will. 
But  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  his  views  upon  that  intricate 

*  Systematic  Theology,  p.  803.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  803,  804.  •  Ibid.,  p.  811. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  811. 
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subject  may  be  gathered  from  his  theological  system.  A 
little  later,  when  we  come  to  consider  his  analysis  of  virtue, 
we  shall  discuss  his  most  peculiar  views  concerning  the 
action  of  the  will.  It  will  no  doubt  prevent  some  little  con¬ 
fusion  to  remark  here  that  we  have,  for  various  reasons, 
reversed  the  order  of  treatment  pursued  in  his  volume,  and 
and  reserved  till  the  last  his  most  distinctive  peculiarities  of 
argument,  but  which  he  in  the  natural  order  put  first.  We 
may  perhaps  thus  pass  from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar  with 
less  effort  of  mind.  We  premise,  however,  that  Mr.  Finney 
defended  the  doctrine  of  the  simplicity  of  the  action  of  the 
will,  maintaining  that  every  ultimate  act  of  choice  is  either 
wholly  virtuous  or  wholly  sinful.  Of  this  we  will  speak  fully 
hereafter.  We  must  now  consider  what  he  has  to  say  about 
the  determination  of  the  will.  How  does  he  reconcile  liberty 
with  certainty  ?  This  should  appear  in  the  discussions  which 
pertain  to  depravity  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.^ 

VI.  Coexistence  of  Freedom  and  Certainty. 

In  two  conditions  the  actions  of  the  human  will  are  uni¬ 
form  and  infallibly  certain.  Previous  to  regeneration,  every 
moral  act  of  the  human  will  is  a  wicked  act.  Sin  is  uniform 
and  certain  without  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Subse¬ 
quent  to  regeneration  and  previous  to  death,  virtuous  choice 
is  the  rule  and  sinful  choice  the  exception,  with  the  assurance 
that  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  providence  the  soul  shall  be  fully  established  in 
virtue.  In  the  heavenly  world  the  saints  uniformly  and 
certainly  put  forth  virtuous  choices. 

Certainty  is  of  three  species  —  that  of  absolute  necessity, 
such  as  belongs  to  all  intuitional  truth ;  physical  necessity, 
such  as  pertains  to  the  succession  of  events  in  the  physical 
world,  where  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between  ante¬ 
cedent  and  consequent,  conditional  on  the  original  act  of 
creation ;  and  thirdly,  moral  certainty,  or  the  certainty  of 
liberty.  This  certainty  of  liberty  is  a  very  peculiar  and 
1  See  pp.  370-401,  836-901.  •  See  pp.  836, 837. 
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puzzling  thing.  Wc  can  make  statements  about  it ;  but 
there  is  no  satisfactory  and  adequate  statement  of  it.  Para¬ 
doxes  must  abound,  in  whatever  shape  we  attempt  to  realize 
it  to  our  imagination.  It  is  a  certainty  which  at  every  step 
runs  a  hazard  of  being  otherwise  than  it  is.  It  is  a  definite 
line  which  keeps  its  direction,  against  the  possibility  of 
changing  its  course  at  every  point.  The  pathway  of  the 
will  is  through  the  high  seas  in  which  one  could  always  have 
moved  to  the  left  when  he  moved  to  the  right ;  yet  there  is 
not  only  a  certain  course  which  each  will  is  to  pursue,  but 
God  knows  beforehand  what  that  course  will  be.  Our  author 
does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  foreknowledge  with  freedom, 
but  contents  himself  with  postulating  both  in  the  most  em¬ 
phatic  manner.  As  we  have  seen,  also,  he  maintains  that 
when  “  viewed  relatively  to  what  he  [God]  would  do,  and  what 
would  be  done  and  would  come  to  pass,  the  divine  purpose 
must,  in  the  order  of  nature,  have  preceded  the  divine 
prescience.”  ^  In  point  of  time,  however,  the  purpose  and  the 
foreknowledge  were  “  contemporaneous  and  co-eternal.”  In 
some  way  God  knew  what  his  creatures  were  going  to  do  by 
knowing  what  he  himself  should  do.  The  certainty  of  their 
action  was  thus  dependent  on  the  certainty  of  his  own.  Our 
author  docs  not  encumber  himself  with  Edwards’s  dictum, 
that  tlie  “  will  always  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is  ”  ;  * 
nor  with  that  other  dictum,  that  the  will  always  acts  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  motive. 

It  may  be  well  for  us,  just  here,  to  raise  a  cautionary  signal, 
to  warn  the  reader  that  he  is  in  hazardous  seas  and  in  the 
latitude  of  very  unsettled  weather.  When  touching  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  action  of  the  will,  the  natural  infirmities  of 
language  render  it  proper  to  ask  for  some  degree  of  indul¬ 
gence.  Language  is  far  less  flexible  than  thought.  But 
even  human  thought  must  confess  itself  unable  to  penetrate 
all  the  ramifications  of  this  interminable  labyrinth.  If  we 

1  Systematic  Theology,  p.  834. 

‘  Edwards’s  Work  in  ten  volnmes  (New  York,  1870),  Vol.  ii.  pp.  20,  24, 
eo,  et  al. 
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utter  the  truth  at  all  regarding  the  freedom  of  the  will  and 
the  subjects  dependent  upon  and  connected  with  it,  we  must 
speak  in  paradoxes,  and  with  more  or  less  of  pleonasm  and 
tautology. 

We  are  now  where  difficulties  are  thickest  and  paradoxes 
most  abundant.  If  the  will  be  free,  how  can  its  action  bo 
either  uniform  or  foreknown.  But  it  is  frequently  both. 
God  has  that  freedom  of  will  which  is  essential  to  the  existence 
of  virtue ;  yet  we  are  confident,  that  he  never  puts  forth  any 
but  virtuous  choices.  Man,  likewise,  is  always  free  in  his 
volitions ;  yet  in  all  conditions,  Goc?  can  predict  them.  How 
can  there  be  this  prediction  of  the  action  which  a  self-deter¬ 
mining  power  will  initiate  ? 

From  the  days  of  Socrates  down  to  our  own,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  there  was  an  equation  between  the  motive 
and  the  action  of  the  will.  It  was  held  by  him  that  the  will 
is  reached  through  the  sensibility  only,  and  that  the  sensibili¬ 
ties  being  aroused  by  knowledge  of  the  means  of  gratification, 
the  will  might  be  controlled  by  enlightenment  of  the  mind. 
The  dictum,  that  the  action  of  the  will  is  as  the  greatest 
apparent  good,  would  seem  to  be  coincident  with  this  Socratic 
idea.  But  the  Edwardeans  are,  in  general,  careful  to  insist ' 
that  the  connection  between  their  subject  and  predicate  is 
merely  infallible  and  certain,  but  not  necessary.  Tlie  will, 
is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,  not  must  be.  In  this  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  strength  of  the  motive  to  the  action  of  the  will, 
foundation  exists  for  omniscience  to  foresee  all  the  future 
actions  of  a  moral  agent,  and  for  finite  reason  to  predict  the 
course  of  the  will  in  a  certain  environment  of  motives. 

That  there  is  what  Leibnitz  would  call  a  “  sufficient  reason” 
for  the  action  of  the  will  in  every  case.  President  Finney 
seems,  in  various  passages,  to  hold.  For  example,  he  argues  ^ 
the  immutability  of  God’s  benevolence  from  the  power  of 
the  motives  which  reside  in  his  omniscience. 

“  Every  motive  that  exists  lies  with  all  its  weight  upon  his  mind,  and 
that  constantly.  And  as  there  are  infinitely  higher  motives  to  benevolence 

^  Skeletons  of  a  Course  of  Theological  Lectures  (1840),  p.  78. 
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than  to  malevolence,  and  as  these  motives  are  fully  known  to  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  God,  we  reasonably  infer  from  thb  consideration  that  he  is 
benevolent.” 

Furthermore,  confidence  in  this  foundation  seems  to  be 
implied  in  all  that  is  said  about  moral  government.  There 
is  in  the  presentation  of  motives  certainly  a  ground  of  proba¬ 
bility  laid  concerning  the  will’s  action,  else  why  should  we 
ply  the  motives  of  the  gospel?  We  should  remember  that 
probability  is  not  a  cover  for  chance,  but  for  our  ignorance. 
What  is  ground  of  probability  for  finite  beings  is  ground  of 
certainty  to  the  infinite  mind.  “  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap ; 
but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord.”  It  will 
prove  interesting,  not  merely  as  a  personal  matter,  but  as 
shedding  some  light  on  a  very  abstruse  subject,  to  partially 
collate  the  language  of  President  Finney  on  the  connection 
between  the  use  of  motives  and  the  action  of  the  will. 

“  A  want  of  experience  in  the  universe  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
natural  tendencies  and  results  of  sin  prevented  the  due  influence  of  sanc¬ 
tions . All  the  developments  of  sin  are  enlarging  the  experience  of 

the  universe  in  regard  to  its  nature  and  tendencies,  and  thus  confirming 
the  influence  of  moral  government  over  virtuous  minds.”  ^ 

The  “  universality  of  moi-al  depravity  ”  is  accounted  for, 
without  involving  the  idea  that  the  constitution  of  man  is 
itself  sinful,  on  the  supposition  that 

‘‘  Sin  may  be  the  result  of  temptation ;  temptation  may  be  universal, 
and  of  such  a  nature  as  uniformly,  not  necessarily,  to  result  in  sin,  unless 
a  contrary  result  be  secured  by  a  divine  moral  suasion.”  * 

“  We  can  predict,  without  the  gift  of  prophecy,  that  with  a  constitution 
physically  depraved,  and  surrounded  with  objects  to  awaken  appetite,  and 
with  all  the  circumstances  in  which  human  beings  first  form  their  moral 
character,  they  will  seek  universally  to  gratify  themselves,  unless  prevented 
by  the  illuminations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  * 

“  Free,  responsible  will  is  an  adequate  cause  [for  the  universality  of  sin 
in  the  human  race],  in  the  presence  of  temptation,  without  the  supposition 
of  a  sinful  constitution.”  * 

How  is  moral  depravity  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

**  It  consists,  remember,  in  the  committal  of  the  will  to  the  gratification 

^  Systematic  Theology,  p.  34.  *  Ibid.,  p.  380.  *  Ibid.,  p.  381. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  387. 
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or  indulgence  of  self  —  in  the  will’s  following,  or  submitting  itself  to  be 
governed  by,  the  impulses  and  desires  of  the  sensibility,  instead  of  sub¬ 
mitting  itself  to  the  law  of  God  revealed  in  the  reason.  This  definition 
of  the  thing  shows  how  it  is  to  be  accounted  for ;  namely,  the  sensibility 
acts  as  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  will,  from  the  moment  of  birth,  and 
secures  the  consent  and  activity  of  the  will  to  procure  its  gratification 
before  the  reason  is  at  all  developed.  The  will  is  thus  committed  to  the 
gratification  of  feeling  and  appetite  when  first  the  idea  of  moral  obligation 
is  developed.  This  committed  state  of  the  will  is  not  moral  depravity, 
and  has  no  moral  character,  until  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  is  developed. 
The  moment  this  idea  is  developed,  this  committal  of  the  will  to  self- 
indulgence  must  be  abandoned,  or  it  becomes  selfishness  or  moral  depravity. 
But  as  the  will  is  already  in  a  state  of  committal,  and  li:is  to  some  extent 
already  formed  the  habit  of  seeking  to  gratify  feeling,  and  as  the  idea  of 
moral  obligation  is  at  first  but  feebly  developed,  unless  the  Holy  Spirit 
interferes  to  shed  light  on  the  soul,  the  will,  as  might  be  expected,  retains 
its  hold  on  selfgratification.  Here  alone  moral  character  commences, 

and  must  commence.  No  one  can  conceive  of  its  commencing  earlier. . 

Again,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  physical  depravity  of  our  race 
has  much  to  do  with  our  moral  depravity.  A  diseased  physical  system 
renders  the  appetites,  passions,  tempers,  and  propensities  more  clamorous 
and  despotic  in  their  demands,  and  of  course,  constantly  urging  to  selfish¬ 
ness,  confirms  and  strengthens  it.  It  should  be  distinctly  remembered 
that  physical  depravity  has  no  moral  character  in  itself.  But  yet  it  is  the 
source  of  fierce  temptation  to  selfishness.  The  human  sensibility  is  mani¬ 
festly  deeply  physically  depraved  ;  and  as  sin,  or  moral  depravity,  consists  in 
committingthc  will  to  the  gratification  of  the  sensibility,  its  physical  deprav¬ 
ity  will  mightily  strengthen  moral  depravity.  Moral  depravity  is  then 
universally  owing  to  temptation.  That  is,  the  soul  is  tempted  to  self- 
indulgence,  and  yields  to  the  temptation;  and  this  yielding,  and  not 
the  temptation,  is  sin  or  moral  depravity.”  ' 

“  The  constitution  of  a  moral  being,  as  a  whole,  when  all  the  powers  are 
developed,  does  not  tend  to  sin,  but  strongly  in  an  opposite  direction,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  when  reason  is  thoroughly  developed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  it  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  sensibility,  and  turns  the  heart 
to  God.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the  sensibility  gets  the  start  of  reason,  and 
engages  the  attention  in  devising  means  of  self-gratification,  and  thus 
retards,  and  in  a  great  measure  prevents,  the  development  of  the  ideas  of 
the  reason  which  were  designed  to  control  the  will.  It  is  this  morbid  de¬ 
velopment  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  rectify,  by  so  forcing  truth  upon 
the  attention  as  to  secure  the  development  of  the  reason.  By  doing  this 
he  brings  the  will  under  the  influence  of  truth.  Our  senses  reveal  to  us 
the  objects  correlated  to  our  animal  nature  and  propensities.  The  Holy 

t  Systematic  Theology,  p.  397. 
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Spirit  reveals  God  and  the  spiritual  world,  and  all  that  class  of  objects  that 
are  correlated  to  our  higher  nature,  so  as  to  give  reason  the  control  of 
the  will.”* 

In  the  chapter  on  “Perseverance  of  the  Saints,”  the 
relation  of  motives  to  the  constancy  of  the  will’s  action  is 
turned  over  and  over  in  a  very  instructive  manner.  The 
certainty  pertaining  to  the  action  of  the  will  is  called  “  moral 
certainty,”  as  distinguished  from  that  “  of  absolute  neces¬ 
sity,”  and  from  that  “of  physical,  but  conditioned  necessity.” 
This  is  called  moral  certainty  not  because  it  is  any  “  less 
certain  ”  than  the  other  kinds,  but  simply  because  it  is  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  the  free  actions  of  moral  agents.”  The  class 
of  actions  to  which  only  “  moral  ”  certainty  belongs  are 
“  contingent,  in  the  highest  sense  in  which  anything  can  be 
contingent.”  The  certainty 

“  Is  not  of  necessity  in  any  sense ;  it  is  only  a  mere  certainty,  or  a 
voluntary  certainty  —  a  free  certainty  —  a  certainty  that  might  by  natural 

possibility,  in  every  case,  be  no  certanity  at  all . God,  in  every 

instance  knows  how  these  events  will  be  as  really  as  if  they  occurred  by 
necessity ;  but  his  foreknowledge  does  not  affect  their  certainty,  one  way 

or  the  other . All  events  [however]  may  be  traced  ultimately  to  the 

action  of  God’s  free-will ;  that  is,  God’s  free  actions  gave  existence  to  the 
universe,  with  all  its  physical  agencies  and  laws,  so  that  all  physical  events 

are  in  some  sense  owing  to,  and  result  from,  the  actions  of  free-will . 

[The  actions  of  a  finite  free-will]  find  the  occasions  of  their  occurrence  in 
the  providential  events  with  which  moral  agents  are  surrounded,  and 
therefore  may  be  traced,  indirectly  and  more  or  less  remotely,  to  the 
actions  of  the  divine  will.” 

Humanly  speaking,  there  is  utmost  danger  that  a  regener¬ 
ate  person  will  fail  to  persevere  in  holiness,  i.e.  there  may 
bo  to  our  ignorance  “  millions  of  chances  to  one  ”  that  he 
will  fail. 

“  [His  actions]  are  contingent  in  such  a  sense,  that  should  the  means  fail 
to  be  used,  or  should  any  event  in  the  whole  chain  of  influences  connected 
with  their  occurrence  be  otherwise  than  it  is,  the  end,  or  event  resulting, 
would  or  might  be  otherwise  than  in  fact  it  will  be.  They  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  certain,  every  one  of  them,  together  with  all  the  influences  upon 
which  each  free  act  depends.”  * 

The  dependence  of  the  will  for  its  final  victory,  upon  the 

1  Systematic  Theology,  p.  404.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  836-839. 
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enlightening  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  set  forth  in  the 
most  emphatic  language. 

“  Who  that  knows  himself  does  not  understand  that  he  never  would 
have  been  converted  but  for  the  grace  of  God  anticipating  and  exciting 
the  first  motions  of  his  mind  in  a  right  direction  ?  And  what  true  saint 
does  not  know  that  such  are  his  former  habitudes,  and  such  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  trial  under  which  he  is  placed,  and  such  the  downward  tendency 
of  his  own  soul,  on  account  of  his  physical  depravity,  that,  although  con¬ 
verted,  he  shall  not  persevere  for  an  hour,  except  the  indwelling  grace 
and  Spirit  of  God  shall  hold  him  up,  and  quicken  him  in  the  path  of 
holiness  ?  ”  ^ 

Neander  ^  maintained  that  “  it  lies  in  the  idea  of  evil  [sin] 
that  it  is  an  utterly  inexplicable  thing,  and  whoever  would 
explain  it  nullifies  the  very  idea  of  it.  It  is  not  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge  which  make  the  origin  of  sin  something 
inexplicable  to  us,  but  it  follows  from  the  essential  nature 
of  sin  as  an  act  of  free-will,  that  it  must  remain  to  all 
eternity  an  inexplicable  fact.  It  can  only  be  understood 
empirically  by  means  of  the  moral  self-consciousness.”  A 
favorite  theme  with  President  Finney  in  the  pulpit  was  that 
“  Sin  is  Moral  Insanity.”  ®  Yet  even  he,  as  we  have  seen, 
maintains  that  there  is  method  in  the  sinner’s  madness,  and 
that  the  particular  course  of  every  person’s  moral  develop¬ 
ment  is  dependent  upon  the  divine  act  by  which  the  universe 
was  created  and  is  sustained.  God  knew  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  created  the  universe.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such 
knowledge  can  exist  except  there  be  an  infallible  connection 
between  the  influence  of  motives,  in  the  broad  sense  (includ¬ 
ing  what  are  subjective  as  well  as  what  are  objective),  and  the 
action  of  the  will.  '  There  is  a  paradox  in  the  very  idea  we 
are  trying  to  represent.  We  are  not  sure  but  the  best  way 
is  boldly  to  express  the  paradox  in  words,  as  Edwards  did  in 
calling  it  a  moral  necessity  for  the  will  to  act  as  it  does.  It 
is  certain  that  orderly  operations  such  as  are  implied  in  the 
very  idea  of  the  success  of  moral  government  could  not  be 

1  Systematic  Theology,  p.  877. 

**  History  of  the  Planting  of  Christianity  (Bohn,  London,  1859),  Vol.  i.  p.  424. 

•  See  Sermons  on  Gospel  Themes,  pp.  147-160. 

Vol.  XXXIV.  No.  136.  91 
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the  effect  of  chance,  for  chance  is  no  cause  at  all  and  no 
sufficient  reason  for  anything.  God  cannot  be  conceived  as 
throwing  up  dice  with  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  result.  Nor 
can  we  escape  the  difficulty  by  abolishing  time,  for  time  will 
not  be  abolished.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  phrase,  ‘  God 
is  independent  of  time,’  can  have  any  other  meaning  than 
that,  God  in  knowing  perfectly  the  scope  of  the  secondary 
causes  and  the  established  certainties  which  he  has  brought 
into  existence,  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  is  thus 
immutable  in  his  knowledge. 

The  phraseology  of  President  Edwards  is  peculiarly  open 
to  criticism,  from  the  fact  that  his  writings  were  largely 
controversial,  making  it  necessary  to  interpret  his  language 
as  in  antithesis  to  that  which  embodied  the  errors  which  he 
was  opposing.  The  very  title  of  his  famous  treatise  on  the 
will  should  put  us  on  our  guard.  “  A  careful  and  strict 
enquiry  into  the  modern  prevailing  notions  of  that  freedom 
of  will,  which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  moral  agency, 
virtue  and  vice,  rew'ard  and  punishment,  praise  and  blame.” 
When  now  we  find  him  stating  that  nothing  ever  comes  to 
pass  without  a  cause,  we  need  to  make  “  careful  and  strict 
enquiry  ”  as  to  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word  “  cause.” 
“  For  want  of  a  better  word,”  he  took  “  occasion  to  use  it  in 
a  sense  which  is  more  extensive  than  that  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  used.” 

“I  sometimes,”  he  writes,  “use  the  word  cause,  in  this  enquiry,  to 
signify  any  antecedent,  either  natural  or  moral,  positive  or  negative,  on 
which  an  event,  either  a  thing  or  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  a  thing, 
so  depends  that  it  is  the  ground  and  reason,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
why  it  is,  rather  than  not ;  or  why  it  is  as  it  is,  rather  than  otherwise ;  or, 
in  other  words,  any  antecedent  with  which  a  consequent  event  is  so  con¬ 
nected  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason  why  the  proposition  which 
affirms  that  event,  is  true,  whether  it  has  any  positive  influence  or  not.”^ 

The  Edwardean  phrases,  “  moral  cause”  and  “  moral  neces¬ 
sity,”  seem  unfortunate ;  but  it  is  a  misfortune  for  any  words 
to  fall  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  the  ideas 
of  free-will  and  foreknowledge.  President  Finney  contented 
*  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  Part  ii.  Sect.  iii. 
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himself  with  the  phrase  “  moral  certainty.”  But  then  he  did 
not  venture  so  far  into  this  subject  as  the  Edwardses.  Per¬ 
haps  he  displayed  his  sagacity  in  not  doing  so.  We  presume, 
however,  if  the  three  persons  had  been  together  they  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other,  and  would 
very  likely  have  agreed  upon  a  statement  sometliing  like  this : 
Whatever  line  God’s  creative  activity  were  to  pursue,  when 
that  was  once  determined  upon,  it  would  determine,  or  make 
certain,  the  existence  of  all  other  things  in  any  manner 
dependent  upon  that  activity.  If  God  had  chosen  another 
plan  of  operations,  everything  subordinate  would  in  some 
degree  have  been  changed.  The  knowledge  of  God  compre¬ 
hended  the  details  and  incidents  of  every  possible  plan.  The 
choice  of  a  plan  made  his  knowledge  determinate  as  fore¬ 
knowledge.  So  that  the  actions  of  finite  free-wills  are  fore¬ 
ordained  as  well  as  foreknown.  The  action  of  the  will  is 
the  effect  of  concauses,  of  which  the  will  itself  supplies  part, 
and  the  motives,  in  the  large  sense,  supply  the  rest.  As  we 
have  seen,  neither  President  Finney  nor  President  Edwards 
hold  that  a  knowledge  of  how  the  will  would  act,  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  motives,  would  necessarily  be  ir¬ 
reconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  responsible  freedom  of  will. 
It  is  a  mystery,  but  not  an  absurdity,  that  the  two  facts 
should  co-exist.  If  we  fly  from  this  mystery  by  eliminating 
the  element  of  time,  we  encounter  another  equally  insoluble. 
It  is  as  if  a  man  escape  from  the  jaws  of  a  lion,  and  a  bear 
meets  him.  President  Finney,  in  his  earlier  writings,  and  the 
younger  Edwards  use  language  regarding  God’s  relation  to 
time  which  is  almost  identical.  Thus  Finney : 

“  Eternity,  to  us,  means  all  past,  present,  and  future  duration.  But  to 
Go<l  it  means  only  now.  Duration  and  space,  as  they  respect  his  exist¬ 
ence,  mean  infinitely  different  thinj:^  from  what  they  do  when  they  respect 
our  existence.  God’s  existence  and  his  acts,  as  they  respect  finite  existence, 
have  relation  to  time  and  place.  But  as  they  respect  his  own  existence, 
everything  is  here  and  now.  With  respect  to  all  finite  existences,  God 
can  say  I  was,  I  am,  I  shall  be,  do,  will  do ;  but  with  respect  to  his  own 
existence,  all  that  he  can  say  is,  1  am,  I  do."'^ 

'  Skeletons  of  a  Course  of  Theological  Lectures,  pp.  70, 71. 
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Thus  Doctor  Edwards  (the  younger)  : 

“  There  is  no  succession  in  the  divine  mind ;  therefore  no  new  opera¬ 
tions  take  place  there.  All  the  divine  acts  are  equally  from  eternity,  nor 
is  there  any  time  with  God.  . . .  The  effects  of  those  divine  acts  do  indeed 
all  take  place  in  time,  and  in  a  succession.  If  it  should  be  said  that  on 
this  supposition  the  effects  take  place,  not  till  long  after  the  acts  by  which 
they  are  produced  ;  I  answer,  they  do  so  in  our  view,  but  not  in  the  view 
of  God.  With  him  there  is  no  time,  no  before  nor  after  with  respect  to 
time;  nor  has  time  any  existence  either  in  the  divine  mind  or  in  the 
nature  of  things,  independently  of  the  minds  and  perceptions  of  creatures ; 
but  it  depends  on  the  succession  of  those  perceptions.”  ^ 

Vn.  Ground  of  Obligation. 

President  Finney  is  believed  by  his  pupils  to  have  ren¬ 
dered  substantial  service  to  the  cause  of  philosophy  in  his 
discussion  of  the  “  Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation.”  His 
elaboration  of  the  subject  is  more  complete  than  that  of  any 
other  author,  and  his  theory  incorporates  what  of  truth  there 
is  in  utilitarianism,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  makes  obli¬ 
gation  rest  upon  an  intuitional  basis.  What  advantage  there 
is  in  his  statements  will  be  seen  to  arise  from  perspicuity  and 
breadth  of  thought  together  with  rare  logical  discrimination 
in  the  use  of  language.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  has  come 
into  the  field  of  this  discussion  through  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  “  good.”  Good  is  either  ultimate  or  relative.  If  this 
distinction  is  overlooked,  endless  confusion  will  arise,  and 
ever  after  this  element  of  confusion  is  admitted,  abundance 
of  words  will  lead  to  anything  but  fulness  of  knowledge. 
Good  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  related  to  the  sensibility, 
using  that  word  in  its  fullest  meaning.  Ultimate  good,  is 
the  gratification  of  the  sensibility, —  in  one  word,  happiness. 
Relative  good,  is  that  which  is  adapted  to  evoke  happiness 
from  a  being  possessed  of  a  sensitivity  correlated  to  the 
thing ;  or  is  a  condition  of  his  receiving  blessedness.  Ulti¬ 
mate  good  is  good  in  itself,  or  the  realization  of  good.  Rela¬ 
tive  good  is  good  for  something,  or  good  in  correlation  to 
something  else.  An  apple  is  good  to  the  taste ;  but  until 

1  Edwards’s  Works,  Vol.  i.  pp.  386,  387. 
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the  apple  and  the  organs  of  taste  are  brought  in  contact,  the 
real  good  is  hypothetical  or  possible  only.  Were  there  no 
sensibility  of  taste  correlated  to  the  peculiar  chemical  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  fruit,  that  peculiarity  would  not  be  good  for 
anything. 

In  the  creation,  the  advent  of  happiness  is  co-incident  with 
the  appearance  of  sensibility  in  contact  with  its  correlated 
objects.  The  idea  of  obligation  could  not  arise  except  in 
beings  possessed  of  sensibility,  and  in  regard  to  beings 
capable  of  happiness  or  misery.  The  experience  of  personal 
happiness  or  misery,  and  the  perception  of  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  it  at  other  times  and  places,  is  a  logical 
prerequisite  to  the  intuition  of  obligation.  This  is  one  of 
the  ideas  which  Mr.  Finney  has  elaborated  more  fully  than 
any  other  author.^ 

Obligation  is,  in  the  philosophical  sense,  limited  to  choice. 
The  choice  which  is  characteristic  of  true  benevolence  is 
called  an  ultimate  choice^  and  is  what  in  its  essence  consti¬ 
tutes  true  holiness;  while  the  refusal  to  put  it  forth  con¬ 
stitutes  the  essential  attribute  of  sin.  The  central  and  highest 
law  of  obligation  is,  that  a  moral  being  ought  to  choose  the 
highest  good  of  being  in  general.  This  law  is  one  of  the 
intuitive  facts  of  the  reason.  The  person  who  puts  forth 
that  choice  is  a  holy  being.  He  is  praiseworthy.  He  is  an 
object  of  moral  approbation.  He  is  “  good  ”  in  the  sense 
that  he  has,  in  his  measure,  attained  the  “  summum  bonum 
of  moral  excellence.  His  choice  is  praiseworthy  in  itself, 
without  regard  to  the  use  God  may  make  of  it  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  “  choice,”  virtue  is 
benevolence  (bene  volens'),  and  love  (dyaTrij)  is  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law.  This  choice,  however,  is  not  a  mere  wish,  but 
involves  an  election  of  all  the  means  and  conditions  of  tlie 
highest  well-being.  Holiness  is  also  something  higher  than 
a  means  of  happiness.  It  is  a  quality  of  character  ujwn 
^  which  happiness  must,  in  a  moral  being,  be  conditioned. 

^  See  statement  of  President  Mark  Hopkins,  in  The  Law  of  Love,  and  Lovo 
as  Law  ”  (New  York,  1869),  Preface,  p.  7. 
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“  It  is  naturally  impossible  for  a  moral  agent  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  happiness  or  enjoyment  of  moral  agents  except 
upon  condition  of  their  holiness.”  ^  This  is  an  ultimate 
dictum  of  the  reason  and  conscience.  Tlie  holy  being  wills 
hypothetical  good  to  all  possible  being.  He  wills  actual 
good  to  all  known  existent  holy  beings.  He  wills  actual 
good  to  unholy  beings  upon  condition  that  they  become  holy, 
and  that  some  way  is  devised  to  repair  the  evil  of  their  past 
guilt.  He  wills  suffering  to  the  unholy  because  they  deserve 
it,  and  because  punishment  will  promote  the  general  good. 
“  Ultimate  intention  is  right  or  wrong  in  itself ;  and  no 
questions  of  utility,  expediency,  or  tendency,  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  obligation  to  put  forth  ultimate  intention.”  ^ 
In  the  highest  sense,  and  with  regard  to  universal  being,  the 
“  expedient  ”  and  the  “  right  ”  are  one.  It  is  impossible, 
without  a  reversal  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  moral  agency, 
that  general  happiness  should  be  connected  with  sin,  or 
universal  misery  with  holiness.  “  If  our  being  were  so 
changed  that  happiness  were  naturally  connected  with  sin, 
and  misery  with  holiness,  there  would  of  necessity  be  a  cor¬ 
responding  change  in  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  moral  law ;  in 
which  case  we  should  be  as  well  satisfied  as  we  now  are. 
But  no  such  change  is  possible,  and  the  supposition  is  inad¬ 
missible.”  ^ 

Compare  with  this  presentation  President  Edwards’s  Dis¬ 
sertations  on  the  “  Nature  of  True  Virtue,”  *  and  concerning 
“  The  End  for  which  God  Created  the  World.”  But  espec¬ 
ially  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins’s  “  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  True 
Holiness,”  ®  and  Dr.  Emmon’s  “  Sermon  on  Love  the  Essence 
of  Obedience.”  ®  The  point  is  stated  with  great  clearness  by 
the  latter. 

“  True  love  is  universal,  extending  to  being  in  general,  or  to  God  and  all 

bis  creatures . The  primary  object  of  true  benevolence  is  being,  simply 

considered,  or  a  mere  capacity  of  enjoying  happiness  and  suffering  pain. 

t  Systematic  Theology,  p.  95.  See  also,  pp.  68,  69,  70,  78,  etc. 

2  Systematic  Theology,  p.  123.  *  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

*  See  Works,  Vol.  iii.  pp.  94,  97,  129,  133,  139,  141,  153,  et  al. 

®  See  Works,  Vol.  iii.  6  Sermon,  No.  68. 
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It  necessarily  embraces  God  and  all  sensitive  natures.  Though  the  man 
of  true  benevolence  has  a  peculiar  complacency  in  God  and  in  all  other 
benevolent  beings,  yet  he  wishes  well  to  creatures  that  have  no  benevolence, 
and  even  to  such  as  are  incapable  of  all  moral  exercises.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  nature  of  true  benevolence  to  run  parallel  with  universal  being, 
whether  uncreated  or  created ;  whether  rational  or  irrational ;  whether 
holy  or  unholy.”  ‘ 

This  view  of  the  case  avoids  the  errors  of  utilitarianism, 
and  coincides  very  closely  with  the  views  of  President 
Edwards  and  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins. 

Utilitarianism  is  a  genus  with  innumerable  species.  The 
generic  distinction  of  utilitarianism  consists  in  the  idea  that 
the  promotion  of  the  good  of  being  is  the  foundation  of  obli¬ 
gation.  Utilitarianism  may  be  “  high ”  or  “  low”  according 
to  the  conception  of  those  who  hold  it.  The  utilitarian  may 
be  a  follower  either  of  Epicurus  or  of  Zeno,  according  to  his 
conception  of  what  is  the  highest  form  of  attainable  well¬ 
being.  As  the  example  of  Paley  and  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor  and 
Mill  shows,  a  utilitarian  does  not  by  any  necessity  maintain 
that  bread  and  butter  are  the  highest  objects  of  utility. 
With  Paley  one  may  refine  and  enlarge  his  object  of  desire 
till  it  becomes  nothing  less  than  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  in  this  event,  while  he  frees  himself  from  the  charge 
of  “  ^/«‘s-worldliness,”  he  may  lay  himself  open  all  the  more 
to  that  of  “  o/Aer-worldliness.”  As  J.  S.  Mill  has  remarked :  ^ 

“  The  happiness  which  forms  the  utilitarian  standard  of  what  is  right 
in  conduct,  is  not  the  agent’s  own  happiness,  but  that  of  all  concerned.” 
Again,  “  Whatever  aid  religion,  either  natural  or  revealed,  can  afford  to 
ethical  investigation,  is  as  open  to  the  utilitarian  moralist  as  to  any  other. 
He  can  use  it  as  the  testimony  of  God  to  the  usefulness  or  hurtfulness  of 
any  given  course  of  action,  by  as  good  right  as  others  can  use  it  for  the 
vindication  of  transcendental  laws  having  no  connection  with  usefulness 
or  happiness.”* 

The  intuitional  philosopher  would  say  that  benevolence  is 
goodness  in  itself,  and  therefore  praiseworthy,  whether  it  be 
good  for  anything  or  not.  The  utilitarian  would  say  that 
benevolence  is  good  for  something,  viz.  the  promotion  of  the 

1  Emmons’s  Works,  Vol.  iii.  p.  175. 

^  Utilitarianism  (4th  ed.,  London,  1871),  p.  24.  *  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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general  well-being,  and  therefore  worthy  of  approval.  Thus 
Dr.  Taylor : 

^  All  the  worth  or  value  of  man,  or  of  any  other  moral  being,  consists 
in  his  capacity  of  happiness  and  of  that  self-active  nature  which  qualifies 
him  to  produce  happiness  to  other  beings  and  to  himself.  All  the  worth 
or  value  or  goodness  or  excellence  which  pertains  to  action  on  the  part 
of  a  moral  being,  is  its  fitness  or  adaptation  to  produce  these  results.  The 
best  kind  of  action,  therefore,  on  his  part,  is  that  which  is  exclusively 
and  perfectly  fitted  to  produce  the  highest  happiness  of  others  and  his 
own  highest  happiness.* 

So  far  is  the  above  passage  from  expressing  the  views  of 
President  Finney,  that  he  is  at  considerable  pains  to  refute  the 
position  there  maintained.  To  get  the  points  clearly  before 
his  mind  the  student  should  take  particular  notice  of  the 
distinction  between  an  ultimate  act  of  the  will  in  choice,  and 
an  executive  act  of  the  will. 

“  Ultimate  choice,  or  the  choice  of  an  object  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  its 
intrinsic  value,  is  not  an  efibrt  designed  to  secure  or  obtain  that  object ; 
that  is,  is  not  put  forth  with  any  such  design.  When  the  object  which 
the  mind  perceives  to  be  intrinsically  valuable  (as  the  good  of  being,  for 
example)  is  perceived  by  the  mind,  it  cannot  but  choose  or  refuse  it. 
Indifference  in  this  case  is  naturally  impossible.  The  mind,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  under  a  necessity  of  choosing  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
will  must  embrace  or  reject  it.  The  reason  affirms  the  obligation  to 
choose  the  intrinsically  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  because  choosing 
it  will  secure  it.  Nor  does  the  real  choice  of  it  imply  a  purpose  or  an 
obligation  to  put  forth  executive  acts  to  secure  it,  except  upon  condition 
that  such  acts  are  seen  to  be  necessary  and  possible  and  calculated  to 
secure  it.  Ultimate  choice  is  not  put  forth  with  design  to  secure  its  object. 
It  is  only  the  will’s  embracing  the  object,  or  willing  it  for  its  own  sake. 
In  regard  to  ultimate  choice  the  will  must  choose  or  refuse  the  object 
entirely  irrespectively  of  the  tendency  of  the  choice  to  secure  the  object, 

. But  executive  acts,  be  it  remembered,  are,  and  must  be,  put  forth 

with  design  to  secure  their  object,  and  of  course  cannot  exist  unless  the 
design  exist,  and  the  design  cannot  exist  unless  the  mind  assumes  the 
possibility,  necessity,  and  utility  of  such  efforts.”  *  Again,  “  It  is  absurd 
to  say  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  choose  a  certain  end  is  to  be 

*  Lectures  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God.  By  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor, 
D.D.,  late  Dwight  Professor  of  Theology  in  Yale  College  (New  York,  i859), 
Vol.  i.  p.  32 ;  see  also,  pp.  19,  33,  34,  65,  66,  etc.  See  also,  Metcalf,  “  The 
Nature,  Extent,  and  Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation,”  pp.  22,  36,  60. 

^  Systematic  Theology,  p.  33 
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found,  not  in  the  value  of  the  end  itself,  but  in  the  tendency  of  the  in¬ 
tention  to  secure  the  end.  The  tendency  is  valuable  or  otherwise  as  the 
end  is  valuable  or  otherwise.  It  is,  and  must  be,  the  value  of  the  end,  and 
not  the  tendency  of  an  intention  to  secure  the  end,  that  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  the  obligation  to  intend.”  ^  Still  again,  A  consistent 
utilitarian  cannot  conceive  rightly  of  the  nature  of  morality  or  virtue. 
He  cannot  consistently  hold  that  virtue  consists  in  willing  the  highest 
well-being  of  God  and  the  universe  as  an  ultimate  end;  or  for  its  own 
sake,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  confine  his  ideas  of  moral  obligation  to 
volitions  and  outward  actions,  in  which  there  is  strictly  no  morality,  and, 
withal,  assign  an  entirely  false  reason  for  these ;  to  wit,  their  tendency  to 
secure  an  end,  rather  than  the  value  of  the  end  which  they  tend  to 
secure.”  • 

When  a  little  ambiguity  on  the  part  of  President  Edwards, 
in  the  use  of  the  words  “good”  and  “love,”  is  eliminated,  * 
there  does  not  seem  to  be,  any  irreconcilable  difference 
between  him  and  President  Finney  upon  this  point.  The 
former  says  with  the  latter,  that  “  True  virtue  most  essen¬ 
tially  consists  in  benevolence  to  being  in  generaV^  ^  Tlie 
latter  could  say  with  the  former  that  virtue  is  “  something 
beautiful  ”  in  itself ;  and  both  might  unite  in  the  language 
of  Kant : 

“  A  good  will  is  good,  not  through  that  which  it  accomplishes  or  attains, 
nor  through  its  fitness  for  attaining  any  object  set  before  it,  but  solely 
through  the  volition,  i.e.  in  itself ;  and,  considered  for  itself,  it  Is  beyond 
comparison  more  highly  to  be  prized  than  all  which  can  ever  be  brought 
to  pass  through  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  possible  inclination,  or,  if  you 
will,  the  sum  of  all  inclinations.  Though  through  some  peculiar  unpro- 
pltiousness  of  fate,  or  through  scanty  endowment  from  unkind  nature, 
this  will  should  altogether  lack  the  means  for  carrying  out  its  purpose ; 
though  by  its  greatest  effort  nothing  should  be  accomplished,  and  there 
should  remain  only  the  good  will  (plainly  not  a  mere  empty  wish,  but  the 
summoning  of  all  means  as  far  as  they  are  in  our  power);  even  then 
would  it,  like  a  jewel,  shine  for  itself,  as  something  which  has  its  full 
worth  in  itself.”* 

^  Systematic  Theology,  p.  52. 

2  Systematic  Theology,  p.  122.  Consult  also  Fairchild's  Moral  Philosophy, 
pp.  1-29. 

*  See  Edwards,  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue.  Cap.  i.  See  also 
Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Works  (Boston,  1854),  Vol.  i.  pp.  236,  237 ;  Vol.  iii.  pp. 

16, 17. 

*  “  Der  gute  Wille  ist  nicht  dnrch  das,  was  er  bewirkt,  oder  ausrichtet,  nicht 

Vol.  XXXIV.  No.  136.  92 
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President  Finney  does,  indeed,  maintain  that  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  what  is  right  in  itself  and  what  is  good  in 
itself.^  He  also  denies  that  virtue  is  an  ultimate  good,  but 
calls  it  a  relative  good  of  infinite  value.  “  It  is  the  condition 
of  blessedness  in  all  moral  agents,  and  of  the  infinite  blessed¬ 
ness  of  God,  and  therefore  infinitely  valuable.” 

“  Holy  beings  delight  in  it  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  morally  beautiful  and 
lovely,  and  the  contemplation  of  it  gives  a  sweet  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
to  the  mind  of  a  holy  being.  Hence  we  say,  we  love  it  for  its  own  sake; 
and  so  we  do  if  by  love  we  mean  delight.  But  to  delight  in  a  thing  for 
its  own  sake  is  not  the  same  as  choosing  it  for  its  own  sake.”  “  Obedience 
to  moral  law  is  morally  beautiful ;  that  is,  we  so  regard  it  by  a  law  of  our 
being,  just  as  we  regard  a  rose  as  naturally  beautiful.”* 

We  should  guard  ourselves  against  the  error  of  supposing 
that  benevolence  is,  with  New  School  theologians,  a  word  of 
narrow  significance.  It  is  a  word  of  a  very  high  generic 
meaning.  By  these  writers  it  is  simply  the  apex  in  a  vast 
hierarchy  of  generalizations  concerning  virtue.  It  has  a  great 
variety  of  attributes.  President  Finney  enumerates  no  less 
than  thirty-seven.  But  we  will  not  pause  longer  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

durch  seine  Tauglichkeit  zu  Errcichung  irgend  eines  vorgesetzten  Zweckes, 
sondern  allcin  durch  das  Wollen,  d.  i.  an  sich,  gut,  nnd  fiir  sich  selbst  hetrach- 
tet,  ohne  Vcrgleich  wcit  hiiher  zu  schatzen,  als  Alles,  was  durch  ihn  zu  Gunsten 
irgend  einer  Neigung,  ja  wenn  man  will,  der  Summe  aller  Ncigungen,  um 
immcr  zu  stande  gebracht  werdcn  kdnntc.  Wenn  glcich  durch  cine  bcsondere 
TJngunst  des  Schicksals,  oder  durch  kargliche  Ausstattung  einer  sticfraiittcrlichen 
Natur,  es  dicsem  Willen  ganzlich  an  Veimbgcn  fchlte,  seine  Absicht  durch- 
znsctzcn  ;  wenn  bei  seiner  grossten  Bcstrebung  dennoch  nichts  von  ihm  aus- 
gerichtet  wiirdc,  und  nur  der  guto  Wille  (freilich  nicht  etwa  ein  blosser 
Wunsch,  sondcm  als  die  Aufbietung  aller  Mittel,  so  weit  sic  in  unserer  Gewalt 
sind)  iibrig  bliebc;  so  wiirde  er  wie  ein  Juwcl  doch  fur  sich  selbst  glanzen,  als 
Etwas,  das  seinen  vollen  Werth  in  sich  selbst  hat.”  —  Immanuel  Kant’s 
Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten  und  Kritik  Der  Praktischen  Vemunft. 
Heransgcgeben  von  Karl  Rosenkranz  (Lepzig,  1838),  Vol.  viii.  p.  12.  For 
similar  statements,  see  Emmons’s  Works,  pp.  189-199.  Finney,  Systematic 
Theology,  pp.  97,  98,  933,  950,  951,  953,  etc.  Fairchild,  Moral  Philosophy 
p.  29. 

1  See  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  97  and  110. 

*  See  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  950,  951 ;  see  also,  p.  97,  etc. 
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VIII.  The  Simplicity  of  Moral  Action. 

The  key  to  much  misapprehension  of  President  Finney’s 
tlieology  is  to  be  found  in  the  divergent  views  which  are  held 
concerning  the  unity  of  the  will’s  action.  Finney,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Emmons,  conceived  of  the  will  as  necessarily  alto¬ 
gether  holy  or  altogether  sinful  in  each  moment  of  activity. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  will,  if  it  put  forth  moral  activity 
at  all,  cannot  be  indifferent  in  character.  Like  a  railroad 
train,  if  it  have  motion,  the  motion  must  be  either  forwards 
or  backwards.  The  velocity  and  momentum  may  be  of  vary¬ 
ing  degrees,  but  the  motion  must  be  in  one  direction  or  the 
otlier.  Likewise,  at  each  instant  of  activity,  the  momentum 
of  the  will  in  sinful  action  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
light  resisted.  If  the  will  is  bad  at  all,  so  far  as  present 
guilt  is  concerned,  it  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be ;  it  may  be  worse 
the  next  instant.  But  if  God  is  not  chosen  with  all  the 
heart,  it  is  for  a  reason  that  is  wholly  sinful. 

Dr.  Emmons  has  treated  this  subject  at  length  and  with 
great  cogency  of  logic.^  According  to  him  the  heart  “  con¬ 
sists  in  nothing  but  moral  exercises.” 

“  We  never  approve  or  disapprove  of  anything  in  ourselves  or  others 
but  free  voluntary  exercises;  and  God  requires  and  forbids  nothing  but 
free  and  voluntary  exercises,  in  his  word.  All  that  the  divine  law  re¬ 
quires  summarily  consists  in  pure  benevolence;  and  all  it  summarily 
forbids  consists  in  pure  selfishness.  Benevolence  is  a  free,  voluntary 
exercise,  and  selfishness  is  a  free,  voluntary  exercise ;  and  every  human 
heart  consists  in  a  train  of  free,  voluntary,  benevolent  exercises,  or  in 
a  train  of  free,  voluntary,  selfish  exercises,  or  in  a  train  of  both  benevo¬ 
lent  and  selfish  exercises.  A  sinner’s  heart  consists  in  a  train  of  mere 
selfish  affections ;  but  a  saint’s  heart  consists  in  a  train  of  both  benevolent 
and  selfish  exercises.  The  best  of  saints  are  imperfectly  holy  in  this  life; 
and  their  imperfection  in  holiness  consists  in  their  sometimes  having 
holy  and  sometimes  unholy  affections.  Their  holy  and  unholy  affections 
are  always  distinct,  and  never  blended  together.  Their  holy  exercises 
are  never  partly  holy  and  partly  unholy,  but  perfectly  holy ;  and 
their  unholy  exercises  are  never  partly  holy,  but  perfectly  unholy.”* 

1  See  Sermons,  xxvi,  Ixxvi,  and  Ixxvii.  The  first  on  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  1 1 ,  entitled 
Prayer  of  Saints  for  Constant  Holiness.  The  last  two  on  Rom.  vii.  18,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Character  of  Good  Men. 

“  Emmons’s  Works,  Vol.  iv.  p.  357. 
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“  If  the  hearts  of  saints  consist  altogether  in  moral  and  voluntary  exer* 
cises,  then  they  never  have  any  more  holiness  than  they  have  holy  ex¬ 
ercises.  Many  suppose  that  good  men  are  much  better  than  their  good 
exercises,  for  when  their  exercises  are  not  good,  still  they  have  a  good 
principle,  or  good  heart  abiding  in  them,  which  is  indeed  the  essence  of 

all  goodness . Some  have  supposed  that  Christians  may  live  days  and 

months,  and  even  years,  in  a  dull,  stupid,  lifeless  state,  their  principle  of 
grace  continuing,  but  not  in  proper,  sensible  exercises.  This  is  both  a 
groundless  and  dangerous  doctrine.”  *  “  The  breast  of  every  Christian  is 
a  field  of  battle,  where  sometimes  benevolence  and  sometimes  selfishness 
gains  the  victory.”* 

Speaking  of  the  character  of  good  men  Emmons  remarks  ^ 
that 

There  are  but  three  difierent  suppositions  to  be  made  concerning 
the  imperfection  of  saints.  The  first  is  that  all  their  moral  exercises  are 
perfectly  holy,  but  too  low  and  languid.  The  second  is  that  all  their  moral 
exercises  are  partly  holy  and  partly  sinful.  The  third  is  that  some  of  their 
moral  exercises  are  perfectly  holy,  and  some  are  perfectly  sinful.”  * 

To  the  first  this  reply  is  given ; 

“The  sacred  writers  clearly  distinguish  between  holy  and  unholy 
affections,  but  never  intimate  that  one  holy  affection  is  more  perfect  than 

another.  -They  represent  all  true  love  to  God  as  supreme . The  truth 

is,  whenever  any  person  really  loves  God  he  loves  him  for  what  he  is  in 
himself,  and  consequently  he  loves  him  supremely ;  which  is  loving  him 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  love  him,  with  his  present  attention  to,  and 

knowledge  of,  the  divine  character . One  saint  may  love  God  more 

than  another,  because  one  saint  may  have  more  knowledge  of  God  than 
another.  And  so  the  same  saint  may  love  God  more  at  one  time  than 

at  another ; . or,  which  b  the  same  thing,  he  may  attend  to  more  of  the 

divine  perfections,  and  to  more  dbplays  of  those  perfections  at  one  time 
than  at  another.  This  b  the  only  difference  between  the  love  of  saints 
and  the  love  of  angeb  in  heaven.”  * 

The  supposition  that  the  imperfection  of  saints  arises 
“  from  their  moral  affections  being  partly  holy  and  partly 
sinful,”  is  rebutted  by  the  assertion  that  “  it  is  absolutely 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any  voluntary  exercise  should  be 
partly  holy  and  partly  sinful.” 

“  Thb  is  no  more  conceivable  than  that  a  volition  to  walk  should  be 
partly  a  desire  to  move  and  partly  a  desire  to  stand  still.”  “  Can  the 

t  Emmons’s  Works,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  366,  367. 

*  See  Works,  Vol.  iii.  p.  293  ff.  *  Ibid.,  p.  293. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  368. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  295. 
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afiection  of  love  be  partly  love  and  partly  hatred  to  God  ?  Can  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  repentance  be  partly  love  and  partly  hatred  to  sin  ?  Can  the 
exercise  of  faith  be  partly  love  and  partly  hatred  to  Christ  ?  Can  the 
grace  of  submission  be  partly  resignation  and  partly  opposition  to  the 
wiUof  God?”» 

The  doctrine  is  then  stated  and  defended  that  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  good  men  “  arises  from  their  having  some  sinful 
as  well  as  some  holy  affections.”  In  reply  to  the  objection  that 
such  an  alternation  from  sinfulness  to  holiness  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  consciousness,  and  that  therefore  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  good  and  bad  exercises  of  imperfect  saints 
are  united  and  blended  together,  Dr.  Emmons  remarks : 

It  has  been  observed  in  this  discourse  that  sin  and  holiness  are  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  affections,  and  cannot  be  united  in  one  and  the  same 
volition.  And  it  has  been  farther  observed  that  the  Scripture  represents 
them  as  totally  distinct  exercises  of  heart.  These  considerations  afford 
a  much  stronger  proof  that  all  holy  affections  are  distinct  from  all  unholy 
ones  than  the  mere  want  of  consciousness  of  this  distinction  affords  to  the 
contrary.  We  all  know  that  our  thoughts  are  extremely  rapid  in  their 
succession.  We  cannot  ascertain  how  many  thoughts  we  have  in  one 
hour,  nor  even  in  one  minute.  And  our  affections,  or  volitions,  may  be 
as  rapid  in  their  succession  as  our  thoughts;  yea,  it  is  very  evident  that 
they  are  too  rapid  for  observation.”  * 

Farther  on  we  find  Dr.  Emmons  saying,  that  saints 

“  Would  be  entirely  sinless  if  they  would  only  continue  to  exercise  just 
such  holy  affections  as  they  sometimes  do  exercise.”  •  “  They  never  stand 
still,  but  always  go  either  forward  or  backward  in  their  religious  course.”* 
“  Their  gracious  exercises  are  not  necessarily  and  inseparably  connected 
with  each  other ;  and,  of  consequence,  they  may  at  any  time  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  totally  sinful  affections.  They  have  no  permanent  source  or 
fountain  of  holiness  within  themselves,  from  which  a  constant  stream  of 
holy  affections  will  naturally  and  necessarily  flow.  As  one  holy  affection 
will  not  produce  another,  so  they  are  immediately  dependent  upon  God 
for  every  holy  affection. . . .  Their  sanctification,  therefore,  is  precisely 
the  same  as  continued  regeneration.”  * 

President  Finney  has  entered  at  considerable  length  into 
the  discussion  of  this  so-called  “  impartiality  ”  of  obedience 
to  the  moral  law.®  He  maintains  that  the  will  cannot,  “  at 

1  Works,  Vol.  iii.  p.  296.  *  Ibid.,  p.  300.  •  Ibid.,  p.  305. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  308.  *  Ibid.,  p.  309. 

*  See  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  135-155. 
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the  same  time,  choose  opposite  and  conflicting  ultimate 
ends  ”  ;  and  that  the  will  cannot  “  honestly  intend  or  choose 
an  ultimate  end,  and  yet  not  choose  it  with  all  the  strength 
or  intensity  which  is  required.”  Five  contrary  suppositions 
are  considered  and  disposed  of ;  namely,  1st,  “  that  selfish¬ 
ness  and  benevolence  can  co-exist  in  the  same  mind  ”  ;  2d, 
“  that  the  same  act  or  choice  may  have  a  complex  character, 
on  account  of  complexity  in  the  motives  which  induce  it  ” ; 
3d,  “  that  an  act  or  choice  may  be  right  or  holy  in  kind,  but 
deficient  in  intensity  or  degree  ” ;  4th,  “  that  the  will  or 
heart  may  be  right,  while  the  affections  or  emotions  arc 
wrong  ”  ;  5th,  “  that  there  may  be  a  ruling,  latent,  actually- 
existing,  holy  preference  or  intention  co-existing  with  op¬ 
posing  volitions.”  ^  All  these  suppositions  are  maintained 
to  be  logicaliy  incompatible  with  the  correct  view  of  the 
action  of  the  mind  in  willing,  and  to  be  contrary  to  the 
Scripture ;  and  moral  character  is  said  to  be  “  always  wholly 
right  or  wholly  wrongs  and  never  partly  right  and  partly 
wrong  at  the  same  timeP  ^ 

To  the  objection  that  upon  this  view  there  could  be  no 
growth  in  grace.  President  Finney  replies :  “  Growth  in 
grace  consists  in  two  things,  1st,  in  stability  or  permanency 
of  holy  ultimate  intention  ;  2d,  in  intensity  or  strength.  As 
knowledge  increases,  Christians  will  naturally  grow  in  grace 
in  both  these  respects.”  ^ 

The  similarity  between  the  views  of  President  Finney 
upon  this  point  and  those  of  Dr.  Emmons  is  so  striking  that 
farther  elaboration  will  not  be  necessary. 

IX.  Sanctification. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  in  view  this  position 
regarding  the  action  of  the  mind  in  willing,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  what  is  supposed  to  be  President  Finney’s  widest  de¬ 
parture  from  the  ordinary  orthodox  statement  of  Calvinistic 
theology  in  New  England,  namely,  regarding  the  doctrine  of 
sanctification.  With  Mr.  Finney,  sanctification  is  really 

1  See  Systematic  Theology,  p.  141.  *  Ibid.,  p.  140.  » Ibid.,  p.  153. 
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confirmation  or  stability  oi  will  —  a  state  to  be  secured,  by 
the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  revealing 
Christ  to  the  soul.  The  practical  effect  of  his  discussion, 
when  understood,  is  to  enhance  one’s  sense  of  the  enormity 
of  present  sin,  rather  than  to  beget  a  presumptuous  confidence 
of  future  security,  and  least  of  all  is  it  calculated  to  en¬ 
courage  boasting  in  the  flesh.  The  two  hundred  pages  ^ 
which  President  Finney  has  devoted  to  the  offices  of  Christ 
in  securing  our  sanctification  will  always  remain  a  classic  of 
devotional  literature,  and  wherever  known  will  be  best  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  most  devout  in  the  Christian  church.  To 
overcome  the  world  and  become  confirmed  in  holiness,  we 
need  to  know  Christ  in  such  relations  as  the  following: 
King,  Mediator,  Paraclete,  Redeemer,  Justification,  Judge, 
Repairer  of  the  Breach,  Propitiation  for  our  sins,  the  Surety 
of  a  better  covenant.  We  need  to  apprehend  him  as  dying 
for  our  sins,  as  risen  for  our  justification,  as  bearing  our 
griefs,  as  the  One  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed,  as  being 
made  sin  for  us,  as  our  Prophet  and  Priest,  as  the  Bread  of 
Life,  as  the  Water  of  Life,  as  the  true  God  and  Eternal  Life, 
as  the  Husband  of  the  soul,  as  the  Shepherd,  the  Door,  the 
true  Light,  the  Lamb  of  God ;  and  so  on,  to  sixty-one  heads. 
We  give  a  single  specimen  of  the  poetic  fervor  with  which 
these  points  are  developed.  It  is  concerning  Christ  as  “  the 
Truth.” 

“  But  I  am  aware  that  none  but  the  Holy  Spirit  can  possess  the  mind 
of  the  import  of  this  assertion  of  Christ.  It  is  full  of  mystery  and  dark¬ 
ness,  and  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech  to  one  unenlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  respect  to  its  true  spiritual  import.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
reveal  all  the  relations  of  Christ  to  the  soul  at  once.  Hence  there  are 
many  to  whom  Christ  has  been  revealed  in  some  of  his  relations,  while 
others  are  yet  veiled  from  the  view.  Each  distinct  name  and  office  and 
relation  needs  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  and  personal  revelation 
to  the  soul,  to  meet  its  necessities  and  to  confirm  it  in  obedience  under 
all  circumstances.  ^Vhen  Christ  is  revealed  and  apprehended  as  the 
essential,  eternal,  immutable  truth,  and  the  soul  has  embraced  him  as 
such,  as  he  of  whom  all  that  is  popularly  called  truth  is  only  the  reflection, 
as  he  of  whom  all  truth  in  doctrine,  whether  of  philosophy  in  any  of  its 
i  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  568-766. 
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branches  or  revelation  in  any  of  its  departments,  —  I  say,  when  the  mind 
apprehends  him  as  that  essential  truth  of  which  all  that  men  call  truth  is 
only  the  reflection,  it  finds  a  rock,  a  resting-place,  a  foundation,  a  sta¬ 
bility,  a  reality,  a  power  in  truth  of  which  before  it  had  no  conception. 
If  this  is  unintelligible  to  you,  I  cannot  help  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  can 
explain  and  make  you  see  it ;  I  cannot.  Christ  is  not  truth  in  the  sense 
of  mere  doctrine,  nor  in  the  sense  of  a  teacher  of  true  doctrine,  but  as  the 
substance  or  essence  of  truth.  He  is  that  of  which  all  truth  in  doctrine 
treats.  True  doctrine  treats  of  him,  but  is  not  identical  with  him.  Truth 
in  doctrine  is  only  the  sign  or  declaration  or  representation  of  truth  in 
essence  —  of  living,  absolute,  self-existent  truth  in  the  Godhead.  Truth 
in  doctrine,  or  true  doctrine,  is  a  medium  through  which  substantial  or 
essential  truth  is  revealed.  But  the  doctrine  or  medium  is  no  more 
identical  with  truth  than  light  is  identical  with  the  objects  which  it  re¬ 
veals.  Truth  in  doctrine  is  called  light,  and  is  to  essential  truth  what 
light  is  to  the  objects  which  radiate  or  reflect  it.  Light  coming  from 
objects  is  at  once  the  condition  of  their  revelation  and  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  revealed.  So  true  doctrine  is  the  condition  and 
the  means  of  knowing  Christ,  the  essential  truth.  All  truth  in  doctrine 
is  only  a  reflection  of  Christ,  or  is  a  radiation  upon  the  intelligence  from 
Christ.  When  we  learn  this  spiritually  we  shall  learn  to  distinguish 
between  doctrine  and  him  whose  radiance  it  is  —  to  worship  Christ  as  the 
essential  truth,  and  not  the  doctrine  that  reveals  him  —  to  worship  God, 
instead  of  the  Bible.  We  shall  then  find  our  way  through  the  shadow  to 
the  substance.  Many,  no  doubt,  mistake,  and  fall  down  and  worship  the 
doctrine,  the  preacher,  the  Bible,  the  shadow,  and  do  not  look  for  the 
ineffably  glorious  substance  of  which  this  bright  and  sparkling  truth  is 
only  the  sweet  and  mild  reflection  or  radiation.” ' 

The  introduction  to  the  lecture  from  wliicli  this  extract  is 
taken 2  enforces  the  following  points:  that  in  conversion 
“  tlie  heart  or  will  consecrates  itself  and  the  whole  being  to 
God  ”  ;  “  that  this  is  a  state  of  disinterested  benevolence  ” ; 
“  that  all  sin  consists  in  the  will’s  seeking  the  indulgence  or 
gratification  of  self  ” — “  in  the  will’s  yielding  obedience  to  the 
propensities,  instead  of  obeying  God  as  his  law  is  revealed 
in  the  reason  ” ;  “  that  the  department  of  our  sensibility 
that  is  related  to  objects  of  time  and  sense  has  received  an 
enormous  development,  and  is  tremblingly  alive  to  all  its 
correlated  objects ;  while,  by  reason  of  the  blindness  of  the 

1  Systematic  Theology,  p.  661. 

^  Lecture  Ixiii.  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  635.  636 
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mind  to  spiritual  objects,  it  is  scarcely  developed  at  all  in 
its  relations  to  tliem.”  The  soul 

“  Needs  such  discoveries  of  the  eternal  world,  of  the  nature  and  guilt 
of  sin,  and  of  Christ  the  remedy  of  the  soul,  as  to  kill  or  greatly  mortify 
lust  or  the  appetites  and  passions  in  their  relations  to  objects  of  time  and 
sense,  and  thoroughly  to  develop  the  sensibility  in  its  relations  to  sin  and 
to  God  and  to  the  whole  circle  of  spiritual  realities.  This  will  greatly 
abate  the  frequency  and  power  of  temptation  to  self-gratification,  and 
break  up  the  voluntary  slavery  of  the  will.  The  developments  of  the 
sensibility  need  to  be  thoroughly  corrected.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
the  revelation  to  the  inward  man,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  those  great  and 
solemn  and  overpowering  realities  of  the  ‘  spirit-land  ’  that  lie  concealed 
from  the  eye  of  flesh.” 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  with  the  theory  of  the  will 
elaborated  by  Mr.  Finney  the  question  concerning  sanctifi¬ 
cation,  resolves  itself  into  this:  Have  we  promise  of  such  a 
development  of  the  religious  sensibilities  in  this  life  that  the 
will  shall  be  confirmed  in  holiness  ?  There  are  no  sources 
but  the  Bible  and  experience  from  which  light  can  fall  upon 
this  question.  All  evangelical  Christians  agree  in  the 
belief  that  after  death  saints  will  be  forever  free  from  sin. 
Calvinists  hold  that  through  the  care  of  God  those  who  are 
once  regenerated  will  be  found  at  death  in  a  state  of  obe¬ 
dience.  Now,  whatever  may  be  one’s  theory  of  the  will,  he 
may  hold  that  this  permanency  in  holiness  whicli  is  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  heavenly  state  may  be  secured  by  divine  grace 
before  that  state  is  reached.  The  doctrine  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  As  sliown  by 
President  Fairchild,^  there  is  a  failure  in  much  of  -  President 
Finney’s  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  arising  from  tlie  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  Scripture  which  he  adduces  as  an 
argument  for  encouraging  a  hope  of  attaining  a  permanent 
state  of  holy  exercises  in  this  life,  is  really  nothing  but  an 
argument  bearing  upon  the  duty  and  ability  of  complete 
present  consecration.  If  there  should  be  such  a  development 
of  our  religious  sensibility  as  to  assure  future  permanence 
in  holiness,  we  should  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  fact, 

1  See  Congregational  Quarterly  for  April  1876,  pp.  256-259. 
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except  by  a  special  divine  revelation ;  for  the  future  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  consciousness.  And  if  we  had  such  a 
revelation  it  would  not  have  authority  outside  of  our  own 
hearts;  for  we  should  have  no  way  of  making  the  reve¬ 
lation  authentic  to  others,  except  by  the  conformity  of  our 
future  life  to  the  present  profession  of  assurance.  The 
prophet  would,  as  of  old,  have  to  be  tried  by  the  test  of  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prophecy.  Others  could  not  make  it  a  basis 
of  confidence  beforehand.  Moreover,  if  it  should  turn  out 
according  to  our  professed  prophetical  assurance,  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  would  be  impossible  of  proof,  since  virtue  is  of  the 
heart,  and  not  altogether  of  the  outward  life.  The  state  of 
the  heart  is  not  always  distinct  in  the  consciousness,  much 
less  is  the  memory  infallible  in  its  record.  Besides,  to  pro¬ 
fess  an  assurance  of  future  perfection  in  obedience  puts  the 
soul  under  such  a  temptation  to  hypocrisy  in  making  the 
testimony  conform  with  the  hope,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
one  could  endure  the  strain,  and  so  the  expectation  would 
be  likely  to  defeat  itself.  Mr.  Finney  was  careful,  on  his  own 
part,  not  to  express  presumptuous  confidence  either  regarding 
the  past  or  future.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  his  chapters 
upon  the  subject  of  sanctification  is  worthy  of  special  note  : 

“  I  must  not  fail  to  state  what  I  regard  as  the  present  duty  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  is  to  hold  their  will  in  a  state  of  consecration  to  God,  and  to  lay 
hold  on  the  promises  for  the  blessing  promised  in  such  passages  as  1  Thess. 
V.  23,  24,  ‘And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly,’  etc.  This  is 
present  duty.  Let  them  wait  on  the  Lord  in  faith  for  that  cleansing  of  the 
whole  being  which  they  need  to  confirm,  strengthen,  settle  them.  All  they 
can  do,  and  all  that  God  requires  them  to  do,  is  to  obey  him  from  moment 
to  moment,  and  to  lay  hold  of  him  for  the  blessing  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  and  to  be  assured  that  God  will  bring  forth  the  answer  in  the 
best  time  and  in  the  best  manner.  If  you  believe,  the  anointing  that 
abideth  will  surely  be  secured  in  due  time.” ' 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  advantage  of  concerning 
oneself  very  much  about  such  a  hope  as  this,  yet  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  an  immense  advantage  in  retaining  clear  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  completeness  of  that  present  consecration, 
1  Systematic  Theology,  p.  765. 
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which  is  necessary  for  acceptance  with  God.  The  importance 
of  emphasising  this  point,  is  well  presented  by  Professor 
Morgan,^  who  has  developed  this  portion  of  doctrinal  theol¬ 
ogy,  though  not  so  elaborately,  yet  more  to  our  satisfaction 
than  President  Finney.  In  the  extract  we  give  from  him  the 
reader  may  notice  how  certain  doctrinal  objections  to  the 
theory  of  the  “  simplicity  ”  of  the  will’s  action  are  obviated  ; 
for  example,  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  it  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  perseverance  of  saints. 

“  The  Bible  knows  nothing  of  a  ‘  perfect  heart  ’  which  retires  in  its  per¬ 
fection  somewhere  into  the  recesses  of  the  inward  being  and  goes  to  sleep, 
while  the  members  of  the  body  are  employed  in  adultery  or  murder,  and 
the  thoughts  are  full  of  pride.  Nor  does  the  Bible  make  the  ways  of  God 
so  unequal  that  every  sin  in  one  man  who  has  never  experienced  the  grace 
of  God,  shall  incur  the  danger  of  eternal  damnation,  and  that  no  sin,  not 
even  murder,  in  another  whose  sins  are  aggravated  by  the  rupture  of  all 
the  endearing  ties  of  intimate  filial  communion  and  glorious  discoveries, 
never  made  to  his  sinning  brother,  shall  incur  the  danger  of  no  severer 
penalty  than  God’s  fatherly  displeasure  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  light 

of  his  countenance .  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  sins  of  persons 

who  have  been  converted,  do  not  bring  them  into  a  state  of  condemnation 
or  forfeit  their  justification,  because  the  discipline  of  the  Lord  is  to  bring 
them  to  repentance.  But  the  true  question  which  determines  the  relation 
of  the  sins  of  such  persons  to  the  divine  wrath  is,  what  would  they  incur 
if  the  perpetrators  were  to  persist  in  them  —  or  were  their  probation  at 
once  closed  ?  The  fact  that  they  are  brought  to  repentance  by  divine 
chastisements  and  are  then  forgiven,  no  more  proves  that  their  sins  did 
not  expose  them  to  damnation,  than  the  same  fact  proves  that  the  uncon¬ 
verted  who  will  yet  be  saved,  have  not  hanging  over  their  guilty  heads 
the  poised  thunderbolts  of  divine  indignation.”  * 

X.  Conclusion. 

Since  the  object  of  this  paper  is  mainly  that  of  comparison, 
and  as  the  space  is  also  limited,  we  have  for  the  most  part 
avoided  both  a  defensive  and  a  controversial  attitude,  and 
have  omitted  reference  to  the  elaborate  proofs  by  which  the 
author  sustains  his  positions,  —  proofs  drawn  for  the  most 
part  from  the  Bible.  We  are  compelled  also  to  leave  un- 

1  See  “  The  Holiness  Acceptable  to  God,”  by  Prof.  John  Morgan,  D.D.  (Ober- 
lin,  1875),  pp.  119.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  41-43. 
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touched  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  doctrines  of  atonement 
and  of  future  punishment.  Regarding  the  former  of  these 
fundamental  doctrines,  he  defended  what  is  called  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  theory.  Touching  the  latter,  he  was  an  outspoken 
advocate  of  the  endless  duration  of  future  punishment. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  we  have  confined  our  compari¬ 
son  to  those  points  in  regard  to  which  our  author  was  least 
understood,  and  to  those  regarding  which  he  is  most  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  misunderstood.  The  life  of  President  Finney 
was  one  of  such  untiring  activity  in  the  promotion  of  reli¬ 
gious  revivals,  and  he  was  put  under  such  restraint  by  the 
hyper-Calvinism  of  his  time,  that  the  mass  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  failed  to  see  the  man  in  his  true  perspective.  There 
was,  moreover,  less  of  originality  in  his  views  than  some  of 
his  admirers  are  accustomed  to  suppose,  and  than  some  of 
his  opponents  would  be  glad  to  believe.  As  a  theologian,  he 
was  in  the  main,  eminently  conservative.  There  is  the  least 
possible  display  of  erudition  in  his  published  works.  Indeed, 
he  was  far  from  being  an  omnivorous  reader  ;  yet  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  standard  authors  in  both 
philosophy  and  theology.  While  he  did  not  feel  himself 
competent  to  enter  upon  an  independent  criticism  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  original  languages,^  he  had  what  was  still 
more  important,  a  very  complete  and  well-balanced  knowledge 
of  them  in  their  broader  outlines  of  thought,  which  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  plain  in  the  English  translation.  If  he  lacked  some 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  microscopical  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  original  Scriptures,  he  was  saved  from  that  petty 
bondage  to  details,  which,  with  so  many,  confuses  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  biblical  theology. 

Mr.  Finney  elaborated  his  theology  about  1840,  with  an 
enthusiastic  and  able  class  of  students  gathered  under  peculiar 
circumstances  in  the  back-woods  of  Ohio.  So  to  speak,  they 
together  sunk  an  artesian  well  at  Oberlin,  and  found  an 
abundant  supply  of  refreshing  water.  Analysis,  however, 
shows  that  this  water  filtered  into  its  subterranean  channels 


^  See  Memoirs,  p.  5. 
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from  New  England.  It  would  be  out  of  our  province  to  ask 
here  concerning  its  ultimate  origin.  The  “  Western  Reserve,” 
was  a  “  New  Connecticut.”  Theological  ideas  are  transported 
by  a  thousand  different  methods.  President  Finney  himself 
was  born  in  Connecticut.  In  a  region  where  preaching  is 
the  pre-eminent  influence,  the  language  of  common  life 
becomes  impregnated  with  its  philosophical  conceptions,  and 
its  forms  of  expression  are  transported  with  the  other  house¬ 
hold  furniture.  The  impressions  of  childhood  are  much 
more  permanent  than  the  memory  of  them.  In  1827,  while 
laboring  in  Utica  with  Rev.  S.  C.  Aiken,  Mr.  Finney  got 
hold  of  Edwards  on  Revivals,  and  other  volumes  of  the  same 
author,  and  read  them  almost  constantly,  and  “  spoke  of 
them  with  rapture.”  ^  The  first  theological  classes  at  Ober- 
lin  were  largely  of  New  England  descent,  and  had  been  un¬ 
der  New  England  teachers  at  Lane  Seminary.  The  doctrine 
of  the  simplicity  of  moral  action,  —  which  as  we  have  seen 
was  elaborated  by  Emmons  —  was  incorporated  into  the 
Oberlin  theological  system  through  the  advocacy  of  William 
and  Samuel  D.  Cochran  If  the  historical  relation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Finney’s  theology  had  been  more  clearly  apprehended 
and  set  forth  by  him,  his  views  would  have  been  regarded  with 
much  less  prejudice  than  they  encountered  at  the  time.  He 
probably  underrated  the  importance  of  the  historical  method. 
But  in  their  present  form  there  is  a  freshness  and  individual¬ 
ity  about  his  writings  which  add  greatly  to  their  value  as  a 
stimulant  to  thought  upon  the  profoundest  of  philosophical 
themes.  No  student  of  philosophy  or  theology  can  afford  to 
remain  ignorant  of  what  he  has  written.  Indeed,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  the  future  shows,  that  President  Finney’s 
greatest  service  to  the  world,  was  that  which  he  was  most 
reluctant  to  enter  upon,  viz.  the  production  of  a  systematic 
treatise  on  biblical  theology,  —  a  treatise  in  which  the  truths 
of  rationalism  and  mysticism  are  equally  present,  and  their 
errors  avoided  ;  and  in  which  logic  and  Christian  experience 
are  equally  yoked  together. 

*  See  Autobiography  of  Lyman  Beecher,  Vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

*  See  Congregational  Quarterly  for  April  1876,  p.  247. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  SUCCOTH  AND  PENUEL. 

BT  BEY.  SELAH  MERKILL,  D.D.,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

These  places  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  connection 
with  such  men  and  events  as  to  make  their  identification  a 
matter  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  Although  the 
references  to  them  are  clear  and  explicit,  it  has  at  the  same 
time  required  an  unusual  amount  of  study  and  research  to 
find  a  definite  and  reliable  clew  to  their  location.  And  this 
remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  other  sites  east  of  the 
Jordan  of  which  we  have  notices  in  the  Bible.  If  sometimes 
there  appears  to  be  confusion  in  such  biblical  notices,  it 
arises  not  from  ignorance  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
sacred  writers,  but  from  our  inability  to  obtain  the  key  to 
the  topography  of  the  country  at  the  particular  periods  of 
history  when  those  writers  lived.  The  number  of  puzzling 
questions  in  biblical  geography  that  have  already  been  solved 
by  patient  research  is  something  remarkable,  and  encourages 
us  to  hope  that  by  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  country 
we  shall  be  able  to  locate  with  absolute  or  approximate  certainty 
the  larger  part  of  those  biblical  sites  which  still  remain  un¬ 
identified.  Among  the  places  that  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  recent  and  careful  researches  carried  on  in  the 
country  itself  I  may  mention,  besides  Succoth  and  Penuel, 
Horonaim,  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  Ephron  of  the  Maccabees, 
“  the  land  of  Tob  ”  where  Jephthah  was  living  when  called 
to  be  captain  and  judge  of  Israel,  Golan,  “  the  wood  of 
Ephraim  ”  where  the  battle  took  place  between  the  forces  of 
David  and  Absalom,  Pella,  Jabesh  Gilead,  and  Tishbi  the 
home  of  Elijah.  It  is  hoped  that  the  details  with  regard  to 
the  identification  of  these  and  other  places  will,  when  pub¬ 
lished,  prove  of  interest  to  the  students  of  the  Bible. 
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I  dislike  to  say  anything  that  shall  appear  like  a  criticism 
of  so  eminent  a  biblical  scholar  as  Dr.  Grove,  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  his  Article  in  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary  he  has 
misunderstood  Burckhardt’s  account  of  “  Sukkot.”  Burck- 
hardt  (p.  345,  note)  says  :  “  Near  where  we  crossed,  to  the 
south,  are  the  ruins  of  Sukkot.”  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  paragraph  from  which  this  sentence  is  taken 
refers  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan ;  for  it  begins  with  the 
Lake  of  Tiljerias,  and  ends  with  Jericho.  Dr.  Grove,  how¬ 
ever,  supposes  that  Burckhardt  refers  to  a  place  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  his  text 
(pp.  345,  346),  after  he  has  crossed  the  river,  he  gives  with 
great  minuteness  the  names  of  all  wadies,  ruins,  and  tombs 
between  the  crossing  and  the  Zerka  or  Jabbok,  and  among 
them  Sukkot  is  not  mentioned.  Burckhardt  did  not  himself 
visit  Sukkot.  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  visited 
a  place  on  the  west  of  the  river,  about  ten  miles  south  of 
Beisan,  which  they  call  “  Sakut,”  which,  instead  of  being  as 
Dr.  Grove  thinks,  “  entirely  distinct  both  in  name  and  posi¬ 
tion  from  that  of  Burckhardt,”  is  certainly  identical  with  it. 
In  like  manner,  the  Rev.  W.  Wright,  formerly  a  missionary 
in  Damascus,  in  some  popular  papers  upon  the  Hauran  in  the 
Leisure  Hour  for  1874  (p.  599,  col.  1),  makes  a  similar 
mistake,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  Burckhardt’s  Sukkot 
was  on  the  east  of  the  river.  He  says  :  “  Jerome  places  Suo- 
coth  east  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Scythopolis,  at  the  place 
where  Burckhardt  found  its  ruins.”  But  in  reality,  Burck¬ 
hardt  found  no  ruins,  and  the  place  he  heard  of  was  on  the 
west  of  the  river. 

But,  independently  of  these  writers,  neither  of  whom  has 
been  on  the  ground,  I  can  testfy  that  in  the  portion  of  the 
valley  opposite  Beisan  there  are  no  ruins,  nor,  further,  are 
there  anywhere  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  any  ruins 
bearing  the  name  of  Succoth,  or  any  name  that  might  cor¬ 
respond  to  it.  In  the  division  of  the  country  under  Joshua 
(xiii.  27)  Succoth  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  hence 
must  certainly  have  been  on  the  east  of  the  river.  Jerome 
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seems  to  know  of  a  town  named  Succoth  which  was  “  beyond 
the  Jordan.”^  The  Talmud,  in  its  physical  divisions  of 
Perea,  adopts  those  of  the  Bible,  namely,  “  Beth  Haram, 
Beth  Nimrah,  Succoth,  and  Zaphon,”  which  makes  Succoth 
a  district  as  well  as  a  town,  and  fixes  it  on  the  east  of  the 
river  (Neubauer,  pp.  247,  433).  Again,  in  Gideon’s  pursuit 
of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  it  was  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Jordan,  going  south  and  east,  that  he  came  to  Succoth 
(Judges  viii.  5-17). 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  state  the  foregoing  facts  care¬ 
fully  and  in  detail,  because  Dr.  Robinson  has,  carelessly  per- 
liaps,  given  the  weight  of  his  great  name  to  the  groundless 
theory  that  the  Succoth  of  tlie  Bible  was  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan,  whereas  it  is  certainly  on  the  east  side  of  that  river. 

Dr.  Grove  is  right  in  saying  that  the  “  Sakut”  of  Robinson 
is  too  far  north,  and  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  any  route 
leading  from  the  Jabbok  to  Shechem.  This  writer’s  con¬ 
clusion  (derived  from  Gen.  xxxii.  30  ;  xxxiii.  18)  that  Suc¬ 
coth  lay  between  Penuel  (on  the  Jabbok)  and  Shechem  is 
correct,  and  also  important,  and  if  borne  in  mind  will  help 
us  in  its  identification. 

The  next  step  in  this  discussion  is  to  notice  the  physical 
divisions  of  the  valley  east  of  the  river,  as  stated  in  the  Bible 
(Josh.  xiii.  27),  and  repeated,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  the 
Talmud ;  namely,  “  Beth  Haram,  Beth  Nimrah,  and  Succoth.” 
Beth  Haram  is  the  vast  oasis  of  the  Shittim  plain  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Beth  Nimrah  is  the  oasis 
immediately  north  of  the  Shittim  plain,  and  which  appears 
to  be  really  a  part  of  it  when  looked  at  from  the  neighboring 
hills.  From  wady  Nimrin  northward  to  the  Jabbok  there 
are  no  fountains  or  streams,  and  that  portion  of  the  valley 
is  entirely  desolate  and  barren,  except  during  the  rainy 
season.  About  the  mouth  of  the  Jabbok  there  is  a  plain  of 
great  extent  and  fertility ;  and  this  is  the  Succoth  region  of 
the  Talmud  ;  and  here,  if  anywhere,  we  are  to  seek  for  the 
Succoth  of  Jacob  and  Gideon  and  Jerome. 


1  Quacst.  ia  Gen.  xxxiii.  17. 
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But  have  we  any  clew  as  to  the  precise  locality  which  bore 
the  name  of  Succoth  ?  I  think  we  have,  and,  further,  I  think 
that  this  interesting  biblical  site  can  be  identified  beyond  any 
reasonable  dispute.  The  Talmud  states  definitely  that  in 
its  time  Succoth  was  called  “Teralah,”  and  in  the  great 
plain  north  of  the  Jabbok,  about  one  mile  from  the  stream 
and  about  three  miles  from  where  the  river  leaves  the  hills, 
there  is  a  large  mound  or  tell  which  bears  the  name  of  Der 
*ala.  The  letters  correspond  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
except  that  t  in  Hebrew  becomes  d  in  Arabic  —  a  change 
of  very  frequent  occurrence.  There  are  places  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  bearing  the  name  of  Der  'ala ;  but  in 
this  case,  the  fact  of  its  being  found  in  this  particular  local¬ 
ity,  considered  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  is  more  than  a  coincidenefe.  Adjoining  this  tell  is  a 
smaller  one  —  a  kind  of  shoulder — on  which  there  are  at 
present  some  ruins  with  a  few  columns.  The  principal 
mound  is  so  thickly  covered  with  broken  pottery  that  it  could 
be  raked  into  heaps.  I  picked  up,  as  I  passed  over  the  tell, 
as  many  as  twenty  specimens  of  different  kinds  and  qualities 
of  pottery.  On  one  side  of  the  tell  some  animal  had  burrowed, 
which  enabled  me  to  examine  the  soil  for  at  least  four  feet 
below  the  surface ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
broken  pottery  extended  all  through  it.  I  was  anxious  to 
make  some  cuttings  into  this  mound,  but  had  neither  time 
nor  means  to  do  so.  The  Bedawin  living  in  that  region 
have  a  tradition  that  a  city  existed  upon  that  mound  in 
ancient  times.  This  I  mention  incidentally,  attaching  to  it 
no  special  weight. 

Among  the  facts  brought  to  light  in  this  region  during  my 
researches  is  that  of  a  ford  or  crossing  of  the  Jabbok  some 
distance  to  the  east  of  Tel  Der  'ala,  but  before  the  hills  are 
reached,  which  bears  the  name  of  “  Mashra'a  Canaan,”  i.e. 
Canaan's  Crossing.  Canaan  may  here  be  a  man’s  name  or 
the  name  of  the  country,  and  the  words  may  mean  “  the 
crossing  which  leads  to  Canaan.”  But  either  way  this  dis¬ 
covery  is  very  interesting  and  important,  because,  as  I  shall 
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soon  show,  the  course  of  the  Jabbok  is  the  only  feasible 
route  by  which  the  caravans  of  commerce  and  the  swarms 
of  Midianites  from  the  east  and  south  could  reach  the  country 
of  the  Hebrews  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 

If  we  examine  the  account  of  Gideon’s  pursuit  of  the 
Midianites,  we  may  get  some  hints  as  to  where  we  should 
look  for  Penuel.  After  their  terrible  midnight  rout  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel,  a  remnant  escaped,  amounting  to  about 
fifteen  thousand  men.  These  Gideon  pursued.  “And  Gideon 
came  to  Jordan  and  passed  over,  he  and  the  three  hundred 
men  that  were  with  him,  faint,  yet  pursuing  them.  And  he 
said  unto  the  men  of  Succoth,  Give,  I  pray  you,  loaves  of  bread 
unto  the  people  that  follow  me,  for  they  be  faint,  and  I  am 
pursuing  after  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  kings  of  Midian.  And  the 
men  of  Succoth  said.  Are  the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
now  in  thine  hand,  that  we  should  give  bread  unto  thine  army  ? 
And  Gideon  said.  Therefore,  when  the  Lord  hath  delivered 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  into  mine  hand,  then  will  I  tear  your 
flesh  with  the  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  with  briers.  And 
he  went  up  thence  to  Penuel,  and  spake  unto  them  likewise  ; 
and  the  men  of  Penuel  answered  him  as  the  men  of  Succoth 
had  answered  him.  And  he  spake  also  unto  the  men  of 
Penuel,  saying.  When  I  come  again  in  peace,  I  will  break 
down  this  tower  ’’(Judges  viii.  4-9). 

These  “  cliildren  of  the  East  ”  keep  to  the  lowlands,  plains, 
and  the  good  roads.  They  come  down  from  the  deserts  of 
Arabia ;  they  follow  the  course  of  the  Jabbok  to  the  Jordan  ; 
they  move  up  the  Jordan  valley  till  nearly  opposite  Beisan, 
and  then  cross,  and  spread  themselves,  “  like  grasshoppers 
for  multitude,”  over  the  great  Esdraelon  plain.  After  the 
rout  just  referred  to,  they  retrace  tlieir  steps,  hotly  pursued 
by  one  of  the  heroes  of  Hebrew  history.  Gideon  crosses 
the  Jordan  by  one  of  the  fords  near  Beisan,  hurries  down 
the  Jordan  valley  as  far  as  Succoth,  and  halts  there  to  rest 
and  refresh  his  weary,  but  resolute  band.  The  men  of  Suo- 
coth  reason  with  themselves :  “  We  live  on  the  great  army 
route  between  Canaan  and  the  East,  and  it  will  not  do  for  us 
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to  show  a  decided  friendship  for  Gideon ;  for  if  we  do,  and 
he  is  unsuccessful,  we  shall  bring  upon  our  heads  the  terrible 
vengeance  of  the  Midianites.  Our  own  safety  demands  that 
we  be  strictly  neutral.”  The  men  of  Penuel,  living  on  the 
same  great  thoroughfare,  were  actuated  by  similar  motives, 
and  likewise  refused  to  assist  Gideon. 

It  will  be  noticed,  from  verse  8  of  the  chapter  just  quoted, 
that  Gideon  g-oes  up  from  Succoth,  evidently  leaving  the 
Jordan  and  turning  into  the  mountains  to  the  east.  But  we 
know  with  absolute  certainty,  from  the  account  of  Jacob’s 
return  (Gen.  xxxii.),  that  Penuel  was  somewhere  on  the 
line  of  the  Jabbok ;  and  hence  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
that  Gideon  on  this  occasion  followed  the  course  of  that 
stream. 

The  impression  that  I  get  from  reading  this  eighth  chapter 
of  Judges  is,  that  Penuel  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Suc- 
coth,  although  there  are  no  certain  hints  to  prove  this  beyond 
dispute.  The  points  that  have  been  hitherto  established  with 
certainty  are :  1.  that  Penuel  is  on  the  line  of  the  Jabbok  ; 
and  2.  that  below  Penuel,  near  where  the  stream  leaves  the 
hills,  there  is  a  ford  called  “  Canaan’s  crossing.”  It  is  also 
established  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  Succoth  is 
situated  a  little  to  the  west  of  this  crossing  and  north  of  the 
Jabbok.  So  far  everything  seems  to  corroborate  Dr.  Grove’s 
conclusion,  noticed  above,  that  Succoth  must  be  somewhere 
between  Penuel  and  Shechem.  If  Succoth  is  where  I  have 
placed  it,  it  will  be  on  the  direct  route  between  the  Jabbok 
and  Nablus,  or  Sliechem,  by  way  of  the  Damia  ford. 

But  we  have  still  an  interesting  hint  with  regard  to  Penuel 
in  the  life  of  Jeroboam.  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
“Jeroboam  built  Shechem  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  dwelt 
therein;  and  went  out  from  thence,  and  built  Penuel” 
(1  Kings  xii.  25).  It  will  be  remembered  that  Gideon,  in 
his  threat  to  the  men  of  Penuel,  says :  “  I  will  break  down 
this  tower,”  —  as  if  a  tower  or  fortress  were  a  principal 
feature  of  the  place.  This  leads  to  the  suggestion,  which  is 
confirmed  by  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  case, 
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that  Penuel  was  a  frontier  fortress,  built  on  the  great 
thoroughfare  from  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  in¬ 
vasions  from  that  quarter.  When  Jeroboam  comes  into 
possession  of  his  kingdom  he  feels  the  need  of  a  defence  on 
that  side,  and  hence  one  of  his  first  acts  is  “  to  go  out  ”  and 
rebuild  Penuel,  which  lay  almost  directly  east  from  his 
capital.  Otherwise  invading  bands  or  hosts  might  pour  down 
the  valley  of  the  Jabbok,  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  Damia  ford, 
and  sweep  up  what  is  now  called  wady  Farida,  and  attack  him 
in  his  royal  residence.  The  rebuilding  of  Penuel  was  evi¬ 
dently  of  such  importance  to  the  nation  as  to  demand  the 
personal  attention  of  the  king,  and  such  as  to  receive  special 
mention  in  the  annals  of  his  reign. 

In  the  account  of  Jacob’s  journey  after  he  had  parted  with 
Esau  it  is  said :  “  And  Jacob  came  to  Succoth,  and  built 
him  an  house,  and  made  booths  for  his  cattle  ”  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
17).  Even  to  this  day  the  fertile  fields  along  the  mouth  of 
the  Jabbok  are  the  favorite  resort  of  the  powerful  tribes 
which  occupy  the  eastern  plains ;  for  here  they  find  abundant 
pasture  for  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  They  could 
not  go  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  very  seldom  do  they  go 
very  far  north  of  it ;  but  if  they  desire  to  find  pasture  for 
their  cattle  they  go  directly  to  the  Succoth  region.  The 
same  physical  conditions  exist  now  that  existed  in  Jacob’s 
time ;  and,  coming  from  the  East  with  his  sheep  and  cattle 
and  camels,  he  went  at  once  to  Succoth,  where  he  abode 
perhaps  for  a  considerable  period. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok  as  being  the 
main  thoroughfare  from  the  eastern  plains  to  the  land  of 
Canaan.  There  is  more  evidence  for  this  than  perhaps 
would  occur  to  the  casual  reader.  When  Gideon  pursued 
the  Midianites  from  Succoth  up  through  the  eastern  hills  on 
to  the  plains  beyond,  he  “  went  up,”  it  is  said,  “  hy  the  way 
of  them  that  dwelt  in  tents,”  ^  i.e.  went  up  by  the  i  cute 
which  such  people  usually  took  —  as  if  they  'v?’ere  confined  to 
one  route,  or  had,  at  least,  a  favorite  route  by  which  to  ap- 
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proach  the  country  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  appar¬ 
ently  incidental  circumstance  which  the  words  just  quoted 
record  did  not  assume  in  my  mind  the  importance  which 
they  now  have  until  I  had  been  back  and  forth  over  all  that 
region  several  times,  and  followed  the  whole  course  of  the 
Jabbok  from  its  source  to  where  it  enters  the  Jordan.  North 
of  the  Jabbok  there  is  no  other  possible  route  until  the  valley 
of  'Ajlun  is  reached ;  and  this  is  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
if  considered  as  a  thoroughfare  for  the  “  children  of  the 
of  the  East  ”  on  their  way  to  Canaan.  South  of  the  Jabbok, 
again,  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Hasban,  there 
is  no  feasible  route  by  which  to  descend  from  the  eastern 
plains  to  the  Jordan  valley.  This  mountainous  region  is 
intersected  by  several  deep  wadies,  along  which  paths  lead, 
to  be  sure,  but  which  could  never  have  been  followed  by 
large  caravans,  and  least  of  all  used  as  military  routes  by 
the  hosts  that  made  their  periodical  invasions  of  the  West. 
Besides,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  this  hilly  region  was  in 
ancient  times  clothed  with  forests,  which  would  preclude  the 
passage  of  any  “  host  ”  on  its  way  to  Canaan.  This  region 
is  now  in  many  parts  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  pine 
and  oak,  and  the  whole  of  it  would  in  a  hundred  years  be 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  were  not  the  young  trees  con¬ 
stantly  destroyed.  On  the  whole,  I  judge  that  the  phrase 
“  the  way  of  those  dwelling  in  tents  ”  refers  to  a  well-known 
route  that  had  been  followed  for  ages.  Often  these  eastern 
invaders  not  only  made  the  highways  in  Canaan  unsafe,  —  as 
we  learn  from  the  Book  of  Judges,  —  but  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  Hebrews  to  cultivate  their  land  or  to 
gather  any  crops.  “  Because  of  the  Midianites  the  children 
of  Israel  made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  mountains, 
and  caves,  and  strongholds.  And  so  it  was,  when  Israel  had 
sown,  that  the  Midianites  came  up,  and  the  Amalekites,  and 
the  children  of  the  East,  even  they  came  up  against  them  : 
And  they  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed  the  increase 
of  the  earth  till  thou  come  to  Gaza ;  and  left  no  sustenance 
for  Israel,  neither  sheep  nor  ox  nor  ass.  For  they  came  up 
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with  their  cattle  and  their  tents.  And  they  came  as  grass¬ 
hoppers  for  multitude ;  for  both  they  and  their  camels  were 
without  number ;  and  they  entered  into  the  land  to  destroy 
it.  And  Israel  was  greatly  impoverished  because  of  the 
Midianites  ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord  ” 
(Judges  vi.  2-6).  The  terrible  distress  at  a  certain  period 
hero  pictured  was  repeated,  with  less  severity  perhaps,  at 
intervals  during  many  centuries  of  the  Hebrew  history. 

With  regard  to  their  route  it  may  be  said,  1.  That  such  a 
a  people  as  are  here  under  consideration  do  not,  when  they 
move  in  large  masses  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  go  over 
difficult  hills  if  there  is  a  better  road,  even  if  this  should  be 
somewhat  longer.  2.  From  a  thorough  personal  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  I  think  I  can  say  with  truth  that  neither 
to  the  north  nor  to  the  south  of  the  Jabbok  is  there  any  other 
feasible  route  by  which  to  enter  Canaan  from  the  plains  and 
deserts. of  Arabia.  3.  Along  the  course  of  the  Jabbok  these 
people  were  sure  of  a  good  and  easy  road  for  themselves  and 
their  camels.  4.  Here  they  would  always  be  sure  of  grass 
for  their  flocks.  5.  Here  they  would  always  be  sure  of 
abundance  of  water. 

It  is  on  this  great  thoroughfare  that  we  suppose  Penuel,  a 
frontier  tower  or  fortress,  to  have  been  built,  in  the  earliest 
times,  in  order  to  repel  invasions  from  the  East.  Jeroboam, 
as  we  have  seen,  felt  the  need  of  defence  on  that  side,  and 
therefore  he  rebuilt  Penuel.  This  frontier  fortress  may  have 
played  a  more  important  part  in  the  history  of  those  troublous 
times  than  we  at  present  have  any  conception  of.  How 
many  times  the  garrison  was  successful  in  repelling  inva¬ 
sions,  or  how  many  times  they  must  yield  to  superior  num¬ 
bers,  and  allow  the  desert  hosts  to  sweep  on  to  plunder  their 
fatherland,  we  cannot  even  guess. 

But  can  Penuel  itself  be  located  with  any  certainty  ?  In 
my  judgment  the  possible  places  that  can  represent  Penuel 
are  reduced  to  a  single  locality,  which  I  will  proceed  to 
describe : 

About  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  or  say  four  miles, 
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above  Canaan’s  ford  or  crossing,  following  the  course  of  the 
stream,  there  is  one  of  the  most  singular  formations  in  Syria. 
At  this  point  the  valley  is  quite  narrow,  and  its  walls  are 
precipitous.  In  a  line  with  the  valley,  the  course  of  which 
is  from  east  to  west,  there  spring  from  its  lowest  level  and 
rise  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  two  conical 
hills.  One  of  these  sugar-loaf  hills  is  on  one  side  of  the 
stream,  and  the  other  is  on  the  other  side,  and  the  stream 
winds  about  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  accompanying  chart.  The  sides  of  these  mounds  are  steep. 


and  it  took  me  fifteen  minutes  to  reach  the  summit  of  one 
of  them.  These  hills  are  called  at  present  Tulul  edh-Dhahab, 
or  “  Hills  of  Gold.”  The  inhabitants  of  the  region  can  give 
no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name.  They  speak  of  a  place 
on  the  side  of  one  of  the  tells  from  which  a  strong  current 
of  air  issues  at  times ;  but  I  did  not  remain  there  long  enough 
to  investigate  the  matter.  The  prevailing  stone  or  rock  upon 
the  tells  is  a  yellow  sandstone,  which  one  might  fancy  to  re¬ 
semble  gold)  and  the  modern  name  may  have  arisen  from  this 
fact.  On  both  these  tells  there  are  extensive  and  ancient  ruins. 
The  one  to  the  west  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  has  upon 
it  more  ruins ;  but  the  ruins  upon  the  one  to  the  east  are 
remarkable.  They  consist  of  the  ruins  of  buildings  on  the 
summit,  and  of  a  long  wall  of  massive  stones  which  runs 
from  the  summit  to  the  foot  of  the  mound  on  the  southwest 
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side.  The  hill  at  this  side  is  so  steep  that  it  is  a  marvel  to 
me  how  the  wall  could  have  been  built.  In  addition  to  this 
wall  there  is,  about  half  way  up  the  mound,  or  a  little  less,  a 
great  platform,  running  along  the  side  of  the  hill  for  several 
hundred  feet,  which  is  supported  by  a  wall  of  great  strength 
and  solidity.  In  some  places  this  wall  is  fifteen  and  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  one  portion  of  it  is  still  quite  perfect  for 
a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  feet.  The  walls  which 
remain  have  a  substantial  appearance,  and  the  platform  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  probably  the  foundation  of  a  castle  or  fortress. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  structures  once  standing  here 
may  have  been,  they  could  have  been  built,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  size  of  the  stones,  only  at 
enormous  expense.  The  work  is  certainly  not  Moslem, 
nor  does  it  appear  to  be  Roman;  while  the  great  unhewn 
stones  would  seem  to  classify  it  more  properly  with  the  an¬ 
cient  Cyclopean  work,  which  still  exists  in  a  very  few  places 
—  perhaps  half  a  dozen  —  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan. 
This,  if  anywhere  on  the  Jabbok,  would  be  the  most  suitable 
place  for  a  frontier  fortress,  and  such,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  was  Penuel.  A  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  may  have  been  Penuel  is  that  on  the  whole  line  of  this 
great  thoroughfare  which  followed  the  Jabbok  there  are  no 
ruins,  except  ruined  mills  here  and  there,  until  Kalat  Zerka 
is  reached,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
At  this  point  the  Haj  road  touches  the  Zerka,  and  this  castle 
was  built  for  the  protection  and  convenience  of  the  pilgrims 
to  IMecca.  If  this  is  Penuel,  the  ruins  are  certainly  such  as 
would  justify  Jeroboam  in  recording  in  his  public  annals  the 
fact  of  his  having  rebuilt  the  place. ^ 

1  Prof.  Kiepert  on  his  “  Neue  Wandkarte  ”  ( 1 874),  and  his  “  Neue  Handkarte  ’* 
(187.5),  puts  down  the  word  Peniel  —  followed  in  each  case  by  an  interrogation 
mark  —  among  the  hills  at  some  distance  south  of  the  Zerka ;  and  this  fact  has 
led  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  New  York  Independent  for  July  26,  1877,  to 
suppose  that  Penuel  is  to  be  sought  for  at  that  point.  But  if  this  writer  had 
read  myUeport  on  the  Jordan  Valley  in  the  “Fourth  Statement  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Society,”  or  examined  my  map  which  accompanies  the  report,  ho 
would  have  learned  that  all  the  valley,  including  the  foot-hills,  between  Wady 
Nimrin  and  the  Zerka  is  a  barren  region,  and  destitute  of  ruins.  1  locate  Penuel 
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What  I  have  called  the  “  Succoth  region  ”  answers  very 
appropriately  to  the  “  valley  of  Succoth,”  in  Ps.  lx.  (repeated 
in  cviii.).  This  Psalm  appears  to  refer  to  some  victory,  or 
to  the  wresting  some  portions  of  the  fatherland  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Putting  Succoth  where  there  are 
valid  reasons  for  locating  it,  the  order  of  places  is  very 
natural ;  namely,  “  Shechem,  the  valley  of  Succoth  [in  the 
direct  line  towards  Gilead],  Gilead,  and  Manasseh.” 

A  theory  hardly  worth  noticing  has  been  advanced,  which 
proposes  to  identify  the  Jabbok  with  wady  Yabis.  But  in 
reply  it  may  be  said,  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  locate  the  Jab¬ 
bok  between  Gerash  and  Amman,  places  that  are  perfectly 
well-known.  Again,  Josephus,  in  describing  the  boundaries  of 
that  portion  of  the  Amorite  territory  which  constituted  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon,  says  that  it  naturally  resembled  an  island, 
being  bounded  by  rivers  on  the  south,  north,  and  west  (Ant. 
4, 5, 2)  ;  and  he  might  have  added,  on  the  east,  as  well.  The 
river  Jabbok  formed  the  northern  boundary.  How  would 
any  writer  pass  over  two  vast  wadies  like  those  of  the  Zerka 
and  the  'Ajlun,  and  mention  the  Yabis,  —  which  is  smaller 
than  either  of  these,  and  contains  but  a  comparatively  small 
stream,  —  as  a  “  river  ”  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  a 
province  which  (we  know  from  other  sources)  at  no  point, 
except  in  the  Jordan  valley,  extended  so  far  north  ?  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  word  “  Yabis  ”  is  well  known  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
Hebrew  word  “  Jabesh.”  Besides,  the  theory  that  the  Yabis 
is  the  ancient  Jabbok  is,  in  a  word,  simply  impossible. 

With  regard  to  the  name  Penuel  or  Peniel,  I  am  pretty 
well  convinced,  since  I  have  been  over  the  ground  and 
examined  the  strange  physical  conformation  there  existing, 
that  it  is  connected  in  its  origin  with  that  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Dr.  Grove  has  already  anticipated  me  in  referring 

a  few  miles  west  of  the  Burma  crossing,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok,  and  on  tha 
stream  itself ;  while  Kiepert’s  doubtful  Peniel  is,  on  the  latest  of  the  two  maps 
just  noticed,  fully  ten  miles  away  in  a  straight  line,  and  twelve  or  more  by  any 
available  path,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Jebel  Mesara.  Furthermore,  Prof. 
Kiepert  has  told  me  himself  that  he  had  no  certain  data  for  placing  the  nama. 
where  he  has. 
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to  a  similar  fact  occurring  in  another  section  of  the  country : 
“  The  promontory  of  Has  esh  Shukah,  on  the  coast  of  Syria 
above  Beirut,  was  formerly  called  “  Theouprosopon,” /ace  of 
God,  probably  a  translation  of  Peniel,  or  its  Phoenician 
equivalent”  (Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary,  Article  Peniel^.  An 
Oriental  people  would  easily  persuade  fhemselves  that  such 
a  place  as  the  Hills  of  Gold  marked  the  site  of  some  special 
manifestation  of  Deity,  and  would  give  it  a  name  accordingly. 
And  as  the  same  name  is  frequently  given  a  second  time  to 
one  and  the  same  place,  the  foregoing  remarks  can  be  made 
without  invalidating  or  obscuring  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  that  incident  in  the  life  of  Jacob  where 
the  process  of  giving  this  particular  name  was  a  second  time 
repeated. 

From  the  ruins  and  summits  of  these  strange  tells,  as  my 
eye  followed  the  course  of  the  valley  east  and  west,  I  felt 
that  I  was  looking  down  upon  the  very  route  along  which 
the  ancient  “  sons  of  the  East  ”  passed  with  their  camels,  — 
a  wild  throng  from  the  desert,  on  their  way  to  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  or  by  which  they  returned,  either  laden  with 
plunder  gathered  from  the  Hebrews  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan,  or,  as  sometimes  happened,  a  fugitive  rabble  —  the 
mere  wreck  of  a  host,  —  beaten  and  ruined  by  tlie  bravery 
of  some  Old  Testaihent  hero.  Succoth  and  Penuel  are 
interesting  places  in  the  geography  of  Palestine  because  they 
are  associated  with  the  life  of  Jacob.  Here  at  Penuel  the 
patriarch  wrestled  all  night  with  a  strange  messenger,  and 
at  sunrise  he  passed  on  to  meet  his  brother.  Esau  came 
from  the  south  along  this  very  road,  and  somewhere  not  far 
from  this  spot,  probably,  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  meeting 
and  reconciliation  between  them.  It  was  at  Succoth  that 
Jacob  rested  for  a  season  on  his  way  to  Canaan  >after  his 
injured  father-in-law  and  brother  had  been  appeased  and  the 
offending  one  had  by  them  been  forgiven.  Succoth  and 
Penuel  are  associated,  again,  in  the  life  of  Gideon,  and  the 
details  of  this  event  suggest  to  the  careful  student  many 
valuable  lessons. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

NOTE  ON  GENESIS  XI.  26. 

BT  REV.  FKEDERIC  OABDINER,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  BERKEEBT  DIVINITY 
SCHOOL,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

“  And  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and  begat  Abram,  Nahor, 
and  Haran.”  It  is  plain,  upon  the  face  of  this  statement, 
that  it  is  in  some  way  or  «ther  a  condensed  expression  of 
the  facts.  No  one  supposes  that  the  three  sons  of  Terah 
were  born  at  one  birth,  and  the  subsequent  narrative  gives 
ground  for  supposing  a  considerable  difference  of  age  between 
them.  The  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Noah  has  already  shown 
that  priority  in  age  is  not  necessarily  indicated  by  priority  in 
the  order  of  names  :  Shem  being  named  first  not  because  he 
was  the  oldest,  but  because  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  chosen 
line.  The  general  understanding  of  the  text  has  been  that 
Abram  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Terah,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  begotten  by  Terah  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Terah  (vs.  32)  lived  to  the  age  of  two  hundred  and  five. 
After  his  death  mention  is  made  of  the  departure  of  Abram 
from  Haran  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  It  is  expressly  as¬ 
serted  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  4)  that  Abram’s  departure 
actually  took  place  after  the  death  of  Terah.  By  Alford  and 
others  it  is  vigorously  maintained  that  this  is  a  chronological 
blunder  on  the  part  of  Stephen;  but  from  his  familiarity 
with  Jewish  history,  and  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  spoke,  it  might  have  been  assumed  that  his  statement  was 
at  least  in  accordance  with  the  current  Jewish  opinion  of  the 
day.  There  need  be  no  uncertainty,  however,  upon  this 
point ;  for  Philo  (De  Migr.  Abrah.  §  32,  P.  325  A,  ed.  Col. 
1613)  is  quite  as  positive  in  the  statement  as  Stephen. 
Have  we  any  data  at  this  day  to  show  that  Philo  and  Stephen 
were  both  mistaken  about  this  fact  in  the  history  of  their 
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ancestors  ?  It  is  quite  common  now  to  say  that  we  hare ; 
and  we  propose  to  examine  the  evidence. 

In  Gen.  xvii.  15, 16,  when  Abraham  was  ninety-nine,  God 
promised  him  a  son  by  his  wife  Sarah,  who  was  only  ten 
years  his  junior.  This  thing  seemed  incredible  to  Abraham 
(vs.  17),  on  account  of  the  age  both  of  himself  and  of  Sarah, 
and  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  Ishmael.  Sarah  also  (xviii. 
12, 13)  was  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  and  is  told  that  even  this  is  not  too  hard  for 
the  Lord.  In  the  New  Testament,  also,  in  Rom.  iv.  18-21 ; 
Heb.  xi.  11,  12,  strong  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that 
the  birth  of  Isaac  was  out  of  the  course  of  nature ;  and 
Abraham’s  faith  is  eulogized,  because  “  he  considered  not  his 
own  body  now  dead  (when  he  was  about  an  hundred  years 
old),  neither  yet  the  deadness  of  Sarah’s  womb.”  And  this 
faith  thus  shown  is  made,  in  both  these  epistles,  the  basis  of 
important  exhortation  and  doctrinal  argument.  But  how 
could  the  birth  of  a  child  when  he  was  a  hundred  have  seemed 
so  impossible  to  Abraham,  and  so  contrary  to  nature,  if  he 
had  himself  been  born  when  his  father  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty  ?  At  first  view,  this  consideration  seems  to  settle  the 
question,  and  to  convict  Stephen  of  a  chronological  error, 
and  his  Jewish  contemporaries  of  knowing  less  of  the  detail 
of  the  history  of  their  fathers  than  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
at  the  present  day.  Only  in  such  case  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  Paul  should  have  based  his  argument  on  the  contrary 
supposition  without  noticing  the  error,  and  especially  that 
this  should  have  been  done  in  the  Epistle  tt/jo?  'E^paiov^.  If 
the  facts  which  have  been  mentioned  were  all  that  bear  on 
the  case,  there  might  seem  some  reason  for  the  lecture  that 
Alford  reads  to  those  who  follow  the  chronology  of  Stephen, 
and  thus,  “  from  motives  however  good,  begin  to  handle  the 
word  of  God  deceitfully  ”  (Alf.  in  Acts  vii.  4). 

There  is  really  a  serious  difficulty  in  putting  the  parts  of 
the  narrative  together ;  but  it  arises  from  the  story  in  Genesis 
itself,  and  is  not  changed  by  the  views  taken  of  it  by  Stephen 
and  Paul.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts  as  they  appear  there. 
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The  age  of  Abraham  at  the  promise  of  Isaac  is  distinctly  said 
to  be  ninety-nine  (xvii.  1,  24),  and  at  his  birth  one  hundred 
(xxi.  5)  ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  his  opinion  as  to 
the  probability  of  his  having  a  son  at  that  age,  or  of  his  wife’s 
bearing  one  (xvii.  17).  Sarah  was  at  least  equally  incred¬ 
ulous  ;  and  it  is  distinctly  said  of  her  that  she  had  already 
passed  “  the  change  of  life  ”  (xviii.  11, 12).  Nevertheless, 
as  nothing  is  “  too  hard  for  the  Lord,”  the  promise  was 
duly  fulfilled,  and  Isaac  was  born. 

Thirty-seven  years  rolled  away,  and  Sarah  died,  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  Abraham  being  now  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  (xxiii.  1).  After  her  death  Abra¬ 
ham  sent  his  sen^ant  to  Mesopotamia  to  take  a  wife  for  Isaac 
from  among  his  kindred.  He  successfully  accomplished  his 
mission,  and  brought  back  Rebecca.  “  And  Isaac  brought 
her  into  his  mother  Sarah’s  tent,  and  took  Rebekah,  and  she 
became  his  wife ;  and  he  loved  her :  and  Isaac  was  comforted 
after  his  mother^ s  death''  (xxiv.  67).  Immediately  after 
this  we  read :  “  Then  again  Abraham  took  a  wife,  and  her 
name  was  Keturah.  And  she  bare  him”_six  sons  (xxv.  1, 
2).  If  the  story  be  taken  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands, 
Abraham  must  have  been  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  when  the  last  of  these  was  born,  for  Isaac  was  forty 
when  he  married  (xxv.  20)  ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  said  of 
this  being  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  nor  do  the  circum¬ 
stances  render  it  at  all  likely  that  the  birth  of  these  sons  * 
was  miraculous.  Two  or  three  different  explanations  have 
been  given  of  this.  Tlie  one  most  common  among  modern 
expositors  is,  that  the  supernatural  renewal  of  Abraham’s 
natural  vigor  before  the  birth  of  Isaac  continued  in  its  effects 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  accounts  for  his  abundant 
posterity  through  Keturah.  This  is,  of  course,  pure  hypoth¬ 
esis,  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  the  working  of  the  supernatural  that  a  miracle 
should  extend  so  greatly  beyond  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  wrought.  Another  supposition  is  that  of  a  portion  of 
the  Jewish  commentators,  which  has  been  incorporated  in 
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the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerusalem,  that  Keturah  is 
identical  with  Hagar — it  being  supposed  that  she  was  re¬ 
called  by  Abraham  after  the  death  of  Sarah.  In  verse  6, 
however,  the  concubines  of  Abraham  are  mentioned  in  the 
plural,  and  in  1  Chron.  i.  28-33  the  sons  of  Keturah  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  not  only  from  Isaac,  but  also  from  Ishmael. 
Setting  aside  this  hypothesis,  there  remains  another,  —  that 
Abraham  had  taken  Keturah  during  the  lifetime  of  Sarah, 
but  the  mention  of  the  fact  was  deferred  to  avoid  inter¬ 
rupting  the  story  of  Sarah  and  her  son.  This  supposition 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  language  of  the  original  of 
XXV.  1,  and  such  going  back  from  the  close  of  one  com¬ 
pleted  story  to  take  up  the  thread  of  another  which  occurred 
in  its  midst  is  common  enough  in  the  historical  books  of 
Scripture.  But  admitting  it,  does  it  remove  the  difficulty  ? 
Abraham  was  still  childless  just  before  he  took  Hagar  (xv. 
2).  His  taking  Keturah  must  be  subsequent  to  this.  He 
was  eighty-six  (xvi.  16)  when  “  Hagar  bare  Ishmael.”  Now, 
as  he  had  six  sons  by  Keturah,  the  last  could  hardly  have 
been  born  before  he  was  ninety-three,  and  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  ninety-three  and  ninety-nine  is  not  sufficient  to  explain 
the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to  the  supposed 
impossibility  of  his  begetting  children,  nor  that  of  the  New, 
in  regard  to  the  deadness  of  his  body,  and  his  hoping  for 
the  promise  of  posterity  “  against  hope.”  The  difficulty, 
therefore,  still  remains  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  itself, 
without  reference  to  the  language  of  Stephen. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  frbm  another  point  of  view. 
The  term  of  human  life,  and  consequently  the  term  of  pos¬ 
sible  paternity,  lessened  from  the  time  of  Noah  down,  gradu¬ 
ally  on  the  whole,  but  by  somewhat  irregular  steps.  Noah’s 
children  were  born  when  he  was  five  hundred.  Shem  was 
one  hundred  when  he  begat  Arphaxad,  but  lived  after  this, 
begetting  sons  and  daughters,  five  hundred  years  (Gen.  xi. 
10, 11).  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  definitely  at  what 
age  his  last  child  was  born ;  but  the  narrative  leaves  us  to 
infer  that  he  was  several  hundred  years  old.  After  this  the 
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patriarchs  began  to  have  children  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
varying  from  Salah’s  “  thirty  years  ”  (vs.  14)  and  Nahor’s 
“  nine  and  twenty  years  (vs.  24)  to  Terah’s  seventy  and 
Abram’s  eighty-six  years.  Isaac  was  sixty  at  paternity  (xxv. 
26),  and  Jacob  about  forty-eight  (xxvi.  34,  with  xxvii. ; 
xxviii. ;  xxix.  20).  But  it  is  recorded  of  most  of  the  earlier 
ones  that  they  continued  to  live  for  long  periods,  and  to 
beget  sons  and  daughters ;  so  that  Terah’s  having  a  son  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  or  Abraham  one  at  one  hundred, 
seems  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  course  of  the 
story.  Jacob,  Abraham’s  grandson,  must  have  been  nearly 
eighty  when  Benjamin  was  bom.  The  conditions  of  human 
life,  therefore,  at  this  period,  are  represented  as  such  that 
there  would  have  been  nothing  remarkable  in  the  age  of 
paternity,  either  in  Terah  or  in  Abraham.  Terah,  according 
to  the  genealogy,  was  the  ninth,  Abraham  the  tenth,  and 
Jacob  the  twelfth  generation  from  Noah.  As  already  noticed, 
Noah  had  children  at  five  hundred,  Jacob  at  near  eighty, 
giving  an  average  diminution  in  the  age  of  paternity  of 
about  thirty-five  years.  This  would  make  it  possible  for 
Abraham  to  have  had  children  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  and 
Terah  at  one  hundred  and  eighty-five.  Or,  if  we  make  the 
more  probable  supposition  that  the  age  diminished  more 
rapidly  at  first  and  more  slowly  afterwards,  and  were  to  take 
half  this  amount  for  the  later  diminution,  still  it  would,  allow 
Abraham  to  have  become  a  father  (relatively  to  Jacob)  at 
above  one  hundred,  and  Terah  at  very  nearly  the  age  sup¬ 
posed.  We  are  brought,  therefore,  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  before  —  that  the  difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  narrative, 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  statements  of  Stephen  and  Philo. 

There  is  still  one  other  point  of  view  to  be  taken  as  regards 
Sarah.  The  improbability  of  her  bearing  a  child  in  her  old 
age  is  made  especially  prominent  both  in  (Genesis  xvii.  17  ; 
xviii.  12),  and  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom.  iv.  19;  Heb. 
xi.  11).  Was  this  because  child-bearing  at  her  time  of  life 
was  an  unheard  of  thing  among  her  contemporaries  ?  Or 
was  it  on  account  of  some  peculiarity  individual  to  herself  ? 
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There  is  quite  plain  evidence  upon  this  point.  She  was 
ninety  when  Isaac  was  born  ;  yet  it  was  within  the  previous 
year,  apparently  after  the  actual  conception  of  Isaac,  that  the 
strange  incident  happened  in  connection  with  Abimelech 
king  of  Gerar.  The  course  of  events  is  as  follows :  In  chapter 
xviii.  the  three  superhuman  beings  appear  to  Abraham  in 
the  plains  of  Mamre  and  promise  him  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
“  according  to  the  time  of  life.”  Whatever  may  be  critically 
determined  to  be  the  exact  sense  of  this  phrase,  it  must 
mean  within  a  year.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  is  the 
account  of  Abraham’s  pleading  for  Sodom,  and  in  the  fol- 
'  lowing  chapter  the  narrative  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain.  At  the  very  opening  of  chapter  xx.  Abraham 
went  to  sojourn  in  Gerar,  and  “  said  of  Sarah  his  wife.  She 
is  my  sister :  and  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  sent  and  took 
Sarah.”  Then  Abimelech  is  divinely  warned  of  his  error, 
and  remonstrates  with  Abraham  for  his  deceit;  Abraham 
tries  to  excuse  himself  (vs.  11)  by  reason  of  the  danger  of 
his  life  on  Sarah’s  account.  Immediately  afterwards  (xxi. 
1,  2)  follows  the  account  of  the  birth  of  Isaac.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Sarah  must  still  have  retained  her  striking 
beauty,  and  that  there  was  nothing  apparent  to  a  stranger, 
either  in  her  person  or  in  her  age,  which  in  those  times 
should  have  prevented  her  being  a  desirable  acquisition  to 
Abimelech’s  harem.  Yet  at  this  time  she  must  have  been 
actually  pregnant  with  Isaac.  Certainly  the  difficulties  here 
are  compressed  into  quite  too  narrow  a  compass  to  be  affected 
either  by  the  statement  of  Stephen  or  the  assertion  of  Philo. 

The  only  solution  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  inca¬ 
pacity  for  children  was  personal  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  not 
belonging  ordinarily  to  men  and  women  generally  of  that 
period  at  their  age.  In  regard  to  Sarah  it  is  expressly  said 
—  and  the  mention  of  it  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  some¬ 
thing  singular  —  that  “  it  ceased  to  be  with  Sarah  after  the 
manner  of  women  ”  (xviii.  11).  If  a  similar  constitutional 
change  be  supposed  in  Abraham,  we  shall  then  have  a  reason 
which  accounts  for  the  incredulity  of  both  in  regard  to  the 
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birth  of  Isaac.  It  is  a  reason,  however,  known  only  to  them¬ 
selves;  to  their  contemporaries  there  would  be  nothing 
strange  in  their  having  a  child. 

This  view  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  after 
the  conception  of  Isaac  Sarah  lived  thirty-eight  years,  and 
Abraham  seventy-six.  They  had  therefore  advanced  some¬ 
what  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  way  through  the  whole  term 
of  their  lives,  and,  according  to  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
life  in  our  own  day,  should  still  have  been  able  to  have  chil¬ 
dren,  unless  prevented  by  special  personal  hinderance. 

The  objection  to  this  view  is  obvious  in  the  stress  which 
is  laid  upon  the  fact  of  their  old  age,  both  in  Genesis  and  in 
the  New  Testament ;  but  this  is  removed  if  it  be  understood 
of  old  age  as  manifested  to  themselves  by  changes  prema¬ 
turely  taking  place  within  themselves;  in  other  words,  of 
old  age  quoad  hoc.  The  point  of  the  argument  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews  is,  that  Abraham  and  Sarah 
were  in  a  condition  in  which  they  could  not  have  a  child  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  the  same  thing  is  emphatically 
said  in  Genesis.  Yet  it  is  plain  from  the  considerations 
which  have  been  adduced,  that  this  would  not  ordinarily  have 
been  the  case  with  their  contemporaries  at  their  age.  The 
difficulty  was  therefore  personal. 

There  is,  then,  no  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
Stephen’s  statement,  or  to  change  the  order  of  the  narrative 
in  Genesis  by  which  Abraham  is  made  to  have  left  Haran 
after  the  death  of  Terah. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

IS  HAPOENOS  THE  CORRECT  RENDERING  OF  irobs  IN 
ISAIAH  VH.  14? 

BT  BET.  HENBT  FEBOBSOB,  EXETEB,  N.  H. 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  depend  upon  the  usage  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  upon  the  etymology  of  the  word  itself.  We 
also  need  to  inquire  what  is  the  necessary  meaning  of  vapOtvos. 
The  importance  of  the  question  lies,  of  course,  in  its  connection  with 
the  prophetic  sign  given  by  the  prophet  to  Ahaz,  and  which  is 
applied  by  Matthew  to  the  conception  of  our  Lord  in  the  womb 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Septuagint  in  this  passage  translates  the  Hebrew  word  irchs 
by  irapdivo^,  and  it  is  repeated  by  Matthew.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  enter  at  all  into  the  general  argument,  or  into  the  question  as  to 
exactly  what  the  prophetic  sign  consisted  of,  but  simply  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  meaning  and  usage  of  the  Hebrew  word,  as  a  purely 
philological  question. 

rroh?  is  derived,  according  to  its  form,  from  the  root  ohs,  and 
is  the  most  simple  derivative  form,  corresponding  to  the  Arabic 
nomen  actionis,  and  usually  known  as  a  Segholate.  This  root  when 
pointed  Bh?  has  the  signification  of  hiding,  concealing,  and  occurs 
very  frequently  in  the  Hebrew  literature.  From  it  are  derived  the 
words  chi's  (b^s),  Bibb'S ,  niohrin ,  Chald.  Bhs.  But  there  is  another 
class  of  derivatives  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  this  verb,  and  which 
accordingly  are  attributed  to  a  root  ch'S ,  which,  though  not  appearing 
in  its  verbal  form  in  Hebrew,  does  exist  in  the  cognate  languages, 
while  these  do  not  possess  the  verb  Bhs  with  the  sense  of  to  hide 
(though  the  Chald.,  Sam.,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic  have  derivatives  from 
it,  with  the  senses  of  aetemitas  or  mundus).  Such  words  are  Bhs 
a  young  man  (1  Sam.  xvii.  56  ;  xx.  22),  youth  (Job  xx.  11 ; 

xxxiii.  25;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  45;  Isa.  liv.  4).  the  word  in  ques¬ 

tion,  the  general  meaning  of  which  is  young  woman  (Gen.  xxiv.  43 ; 
Ex.  ii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25 ;  Prov.  xxx.  19  ;  Cant.  i.  3  ;  vi.  8 ;  Isa.  vii. 
14).  probably  plural  of  preceding,  a  musical  term  answer- 
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ing  to  our  soprcmo  or  treble  (1  Chron.  xv.  20 ;  Ps.  xlvi.  1).  These 
all  have  the  sense  of  youth  and  of  youthful  vigor,  and  the  meaning 
accordingly  attributed  to  the  root  is  that  of  growing  up,  becoming 
strong,  coming  to  puberty  ;  cf.  nhx ,  obn . 

This  root  appears  in  Arabic  under  the  form  1^  coeundi  cupidus 

libidinosus  eoque  velut  furibundus  fuit  [cameZa*]  iv.  Ad  venerem 
incendit  c.  a.  viii.  Coeundi  Cupidus,  libidinosus  fuit  (Freytag,  Lex. 

®  " 

Arab.).^  From  this  verb  come  the  derivatives  libidinosus, 

G-J"”  ^  t  o  > 

adoUscens  (masc.),  adolescens  (fern.),  ILJLA  libido 

venerea,  adolescens  amplus  medio  capite  muUisque  crinibus 

praeditus. 

In  Syriac  it  also  appears  with  much  the  same  meaning,  e.g. 
juvenis  foetus  est,  juvenescere  fecit.  Ethpa.  adolevit,  from 
whence  come  j  ^i.q.  Heb.  db9)  adolescens  (masc.),  ]  AV/s 

adolescens  (fern.),  ]  ^  W  pueritia,  adolescentia,  ado^ 

lescentia,  juvenilitas. 

In  Chaldee  obs  =  roboratus  est,  roboravit  se,  forth  fuit,  fibsij  = 
puer  lactens,  adultus  ad  ministerium  aptus,  Kddbs  =  adolescentula, 
PW’bs  =  adolescentia. 

In  Samaritan  the  verb  is  used  only  in  the  sense  connivit,  but  the 
nouns  tiSZV)  iViiZV  (equivalent  to  dbs  and  hrbs)  are  found, 
and  also  homo,  and  puer,  servus. 

In  Phoenician  (Punic),  according  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome, 
Alma  was  the  common  word  for  maiden.  The  same  root  is  found 
in  the  Maltese  hlym  =  adolescens. 

The  meaning,  therefore,  by  the  etymology,  would  seem  to  be  a 
young  woman  at  the  age  of  puberty,  with  no  implication  whether 
married  or  not  (so  Abulwalides,  “  nbdsn  est  puella  et  adolescentula 
sive  virgo  est  sive  non  virgo  est  ”).  The  old  derivation  from  obs  to 
hide,  to  conceal,  =  the  secluded  one,  is  extremely  improbable,  and 
has  no  philological  parallel  in  the  cognate  languages,  and  is  now 
very  generally  given  up  by  scholars.  Cf.  Hengstenberg,  Chris tol- 

1  Note.  —  The  Arabic  definitions  in  this  Article  are  taken  from  Freytag's 
Smaller  Lexicon  (Halle,  1837),  the  Syriac,  Samaritan,  and  Chaldee  from 
Castle’s  Lexicon  Heptaglotton. 
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ogy,  i.  p.  325  ;  Delitzsch,  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  Vol.  i.  p.  217 ; 
Cheyne,  p.  31.^ 

Let  us  now  examine  the  usage  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  are  so  few  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
word — only  six  in  the  whole  Bible,  besides  the  passage  in  question. 
However,  the  usage  can  be  shown  from  these  six  to  be  upon  the 
side  of  the  meaning  maiden  or  virgin. 

The  first  passage  is  Gen.  xxiv.  43  :  “  Behold  I  stand  by  the  well 
of  water ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  the  'Almah  cometh 
forth,”  etc.  Here  the  term  is  applied  to  Bebekah,  who  is  expressly 
stated  in  vs.  16  to  be  a  nhwa.  From  this  we  gather  two  things : 
first,  that  is  used  in  this  passage  of  a  virgin  ;  second,  that  it  is 
not  an  equivalent  of  ni^pa  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  specific  term  as 
the  latter  is.  The  LXX  in  this  place  translate  it  by  irap^evos,  the 
Targ.  of  Onkelos  by  KP’ct'iS ,  Targ.  Jonathan  and  Jerus.  by  the 

.U  .  V 

Syriac  (Peschito)  by  ,  the  Sam.  by  >  the  Arabic  by 


It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  verses  14,  16,  55 

the  Sept,  translates  “laj  (K’ri  also  by  rrapBivo^,  as  it  does  also 

in  xxxiv.  3  bis,  and  3  Kings  i.  2.  It  also  occurs  as  a  var.  lect. 


Joel  i.  8.  These  are  the  only  examples  of  this  translation  of 


1  Cf.  per  contra,  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Isaiah  vii.  14.  He  translates  pris 
by  virgo,  and  gives  his  reasons  as  follows  :  Qnando  autem  dicitur,  Dabit  domi- 
nns  ipse  vobis  signum,  novem  debet  est  atqne  mirabile,  Sin  antcm  jnvencnla 
vel  puella,  at  Judaei  volunt,  et  non  virgo  pariat,  quale  signum  potest  appellari, 
cum  hoc  nomcn  aetatis  sit  non  integritatis  ?  Et  revera,  ut  cum  Judacis  confcra- 
mus  pedem :  et  nequaquam  contensioso  fune  praebamus  eis  risum  nostrae 
imperitiae,  virgo  Hebraice  ph^PS  appellatur,  quae  in  praesenti  loco  non  scribi- 
tur,  sed  pro  hoc  verbum  positum  est  prlbs,  quod  praeter  LXX  qui  posnerunt 
fi  rapOfyos,  omnes  adolescentulam  transtulerunt.  Porro  p^by  apud  eos  verbum 
ambiguum  est,  dicitur  enim  et  adolescentula  et  abscondita,  id  est  hiroKpxKpos. 
Unde  et  in  titulo  Fsalmi  ix.,  ubi  in  Hebraeo  positum  est  pwb:?  caeteri  inter* 
pretes  transtulerunt  pro  adolescehtia,  quod  LXX  interpretati  sunt,  pro  abscon- 
ditis.  Et  in  Genesi  legimns,  ubi  Rebecca  dicitur  alma :  Aquilam  non  adoles¬ 
centulam,  nec  puellam  sed  absconditam  transtulisse.  Sunanimitis  quoque 
mulicr  amisso  filio,  cum  Helesei  fuisset  pedibus  provoluta,  et  prohiberet  eum 
lezi,  audit  a  propheta :  Dimitte  earn,  quia  in  dolore  est,  et  dominus  abscondit 
a  me.  Pto  eo  quod  in  Latino  dicitur,  abscondit  a  me,  in  Hebraeo  scriptum  est 
6*'tyP .  Ergo  alma,  non  solum  puella  vel  virgo ;  sed  cum  itrirdau  virgo 
abscondita  dicitur  et  secreta,  quae  nunquam  viromm  patuerit  aspcctibus,  sed 
magna  parentum  diligentia  custodita  sit.  Lingua  quoque  Punica,  quae  de 
Hebraeorum  fontibus  manare  dicitur,  proprie  viigo  alma  appellatur.” 
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it  being  rendered  in  other  passages  variously,  sometimes  by  toTs, 
sometimes  by  vcdvts,  sometimes  by  Kopdaiov. 

2.  Ex.  ii.  8 :  ^  And  the  *Almah  went  and  called  the  child’s  mother.” 

Here  used  of  Miriam,  who  at  the  birth  of  Moses  can  hardly  have 
been  married.  Here  the  Sept  translates  by  vcovk,  Targum  Onk., 
Syriac,  and  Arabic  as  above,  Sam.  Vulg. 

3.  Ps.  Ixviii.  25 :  "  among  them  were  the  'Alamoth  playing  with 

timbrels.”  The  passage  illustrating  this  best  is  Ex.  xv.  20  (see 
also  1  Sam.  xviii.  7)  where  the  corresponding  word  is  and 

where  Miriam — who  was  at  that  time  at  least  eighty-five,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Josephus,  the  wife  of  Hur  —  was  the  leader  of  the  dance. 
Still  the  almost  universal  custom  in  the  East  confines  these  dancers 
and  players  on  the  timbrels  to  unmarried  women.  The  Sept,  here 
translates,  as  above,  by  vcaviScs,  the  Targum  paraphrases  it  with  the 

expression  s<pj?*’'ns  the  Syriac  has  1  the  Arabic 

c^LuCftit  {among  the  girls),  Ethiopic  (virgines),^ 

Vulg.  juvenculae. 

4.  Prov.  XXX.  19 :  “  and  the  way  of  a  man  with  an  'Almah!* 
Here  the  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  sexual  act,  and  particularly  to 
the  first  sexual  act  of  the  'Almah  ;  the  case  is  expressly  stated  as 
difierent  from  the  way  of  the  adulterous  woman.  The  force  in  this 
case  seems  to  depend  upon  the  'Almah  being  considered  as  a  virgin. 
The  Sept,  does  not  give  the  passage ;  the  Syriac  misunderstands  it, 

and  translates  it  by  as  if  the  text  read  Vulg. 

the  same.  The  Targ.  reads  the  text  we  have,  and  translates  . 

5.  Cant.  i.  3 :  “  therefore  do  the  'Alamoth  love  thee.”  From 
this  passage  no  decided  conclusion  can  be  drawn  either  way.  It  is 
perhaps  best  explained  by  vi.  8,  which  see  below.  Sept.  rcaviScs, 

Vulg.  adolescentulae,  Syriac  1  ASn  aW  >  Arabic  i_.l  If  zzz  ado- 
lescentulae,  Ethiopic  =  virgines. 

6.  Cant.  vi.  7 ;  “  There  are  threescore  queens  and  fourscore  con¬ 
cubines,  and  'Alamoth  without  number.”  Here  the  parallel  word 
in  the  next  verse  is  ,  which  proves  nothing ;  but  the  mention¬ 
ing  of  the  'Alamoth  as  inhabitants  of  the  harem,  distinct  from  the 
queens  (wives)  and  the  concubines,  shows  that  in  this  passage  it 

1  The  Ethiopic  in  the  first  two  cases  is  translated  adolescentulae  by  Walton. 
The  rendering  given  is  from  DUlmann  (Cbrestomathia  Aethiopica,  Leipz.  1866) 
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must  be  applied  to  virgins.  The  Sept,  here  gives,  as  above,  vedviScs, 

O  ^  2  fiS 

adolescentvlae,  Syriac  i  Arabic  =  adoles- 

centulae,  Ethiopic  =  adolescentulae. 


From  this  examination  we  may  see  that  in  no  passage  is  the 
usage  decidedly  against  the  meaning  virgin,  and  in  several  that 
meaning  seems  to  be  required  by  the  context.  We  come  now  to 
the  passage  in  question. 

7.  Isa.  vii.  14:  “Behold  an  'Almah  shall  conceive,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son,”  etc.  Here  the  Sept,  translates  irapdivo’;,  Aquila, 

O  ^ 

Theod.,  Symm.  i/cdns,  Vulg.  virgo}  Chald.  KWcbw,  Syr.  lA^As 


Arabic  =  virgo. 

There  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  consensus  among  the  versions 
here,  with  the  exception  of  the  version  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrast, 
which  is  indeterminate,  and  that  of  Aquila,  Theod.,  and  Symm. ; 
but  the  fact  must  be  acknowledged,  that  here  the  Sept.,  Syr.,  etc. 
have  varied  from  their  usual  rendering,  and  have  intentionally  used 
TTopOevo^  in  place  of  vcdvis.  This  we  have  already  seen  was  done  in 
Genesis  in  the  case  of  Rebekah,  who  was  expressly  stated  to  be  a 
virgin.  Accordingly  we  see  that  in  the  mind  of  the  interpreters 
had  no  such  force  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  translate  it  by 
7rapBivo<i,  and  as  they,  in  common  with  all  Jews  of  their  day,  believed 
that  the  word  here  was  used  of  a  virgin,  they  translated  it  by  the  less 
general  and  more  specific  term,  which  is  properly  more  nearly  equiv¬ 
alent  to  rtsina  than  to  rraVs .  The  word  ‘irapdhfo^  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  convey  the  idea  of  an  unspotted  virgin,®  but  the  usag<!  is  so 
general  that  we  may  call  this  sense  almost  universal.  In  th(i  same 
manner  virgo,  from  vireo,  has  no  etymological  meaning  of  chastity, 
but  simply  meaus  the  ripe,  marriageable  maiden  ;  usage,  however, 
has  giveu  it  its  more  restricted  signification. 

The  translation,  then,  is  an  allowable,  though  not  a  necessarj ,  one ; 
and  though  no  stress  should  be  laid  upon  rrabs,  as  if  it  were 
still  its  force  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  in  this  passage  the 
wife  of  Isaiah  can  have  been  intended,  who  was  already  the  mother  of 
at  least  one  son.  Whether  or  not  it  refers  to  any  virgin  living  at 
that  time,  and  who  was  shortly  to  become  pregnant  and  bring  forth, 
or  only  to  her  who  should  be  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  must  be  determined  on  other  than  philological  grounds. 


^  Cf.  note  on  p.  764. 


®  C£  Homer,  H.  ii.  514. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  JOURNALS  OF  GERMANY* 

TRANSLATED  BT  CASPAR  RENE  OREOORT,  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY, 
LEIPZIG,  GERMANY. 

The  periodical  organs  of  theological  science  necessarily  share  in  the 
prosperity  or  ill-fortune  of  theology  itself.  They  are  in  this  respect  like 
the  attendance  upon,  or  the  attention  paid  to,  theological  studies  at  the 
universities,  only  that  they  speak  more  distinctly.  Their  bearing  and 
the  influence  they  wield  mirror  the  healthful  or  diseased  condition  of 
theological  life  and  work  within  given  periods  of  time. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  papers  which  serve  at  the  same  time 
the  practical  interests  of  various  churches,  it  may  be  said  that  scarcely 
any  scientific  theological  sheet  in  Gerpaany  enjoys  at  present  a  brilliant 
or  even  a  satisfactory  and  comfortable  position.  This  is  a  like  sign  of  the 
times  with  the  lack  of  theological  students,  a  lack  much  grieved  over,  but 
hard  to  remedy.  Almost  every  turn  of  the  year  announces  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  one  or  other  of  the  journals  which  have  existed  for  years.  Occa¬ 
sional  appeals  for  help  in  gaining  new  subscribers  have  long  been  part 
of  the  indispensable  measures  for  every  publisher  of  such  journals,  but 
probably  none  of  them  secure  an  increase  that  more  than  covers  expenses. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  can  scarcely  be  sought,  as  a  general  thing, 
in  a  want  of  editorial  skill  or  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  contributors. 
The  existing  journals,  without  distinction  as  to  theological  party,  all  en¬ 
joy  an  intelligent  guidance.  It  is  not  likely  that  one  of  those  already 
suspended  was  compelled  to  cease  its  activity  because  of  a  lack  of  suitable 
literary  matter.*  Indeed,  those  which  now  have  almost  reached  the  verge 
of  possible  existence,  must  complain  rather  of  excess  than  of  want  of  able 
contributions.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  facts,  that  articles,  even  of  very 
direct  application  to  the  times,  often  appear  to  be  much  delayed,  and  that,  as 
for  the  critical  and  bibliographical  part,  scarcely  any  editor  is  in  a  position 

*  This  paper  appeared,  in  four  articles,  in  the  Allgemeine  Evangdisch-Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung,  for  Jan.  12, 19, 26,  and  Feb.  2,  1877.  Professor  Christoph  Ernst 
Luthardt  of  Leipzig  is  the  responsible  editor  of  this  journal,  which  therefore 
represents  the  strictly  orthodox  (in  the  German  sense),  confessional,  Lutheran¬ 
ism  of  Saxony. 

*  If  we  are  not  mistaken  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  led  to  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  2jeitsckriJl  Jur  historische  Theologie,  edited  by  Professor  Eahnis,  was 
the  want  of  support  from  contributors  to  its  pages.  —  Tr. 
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to  keep  pace  with  the  more  important  new  issues.  If  to  this  be  added  the 
consideration  that  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  seen  the  founding  of 
no  less  than  five  new  theological  journals,  some  of  them  on  an  important 
scale,  we  shall  almost  be  tempted  to  think  that  a  superabundance  rather 
than  a  lack  of  productive  living  power  is  the  cause  of  the  generally  un¬ 
favorable  circumstances  and  prospect  of  this  class  of  literature. 

We  shall  first  take  up  these  new  productions  of  theological  journalism. 
They  all  belong,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  evangelical  theology  and 
church.  It  is  true  that  a  review  has  been  announced  as  to  begin  at 
Innsbruck  with  this  January,  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  katholische  Theologie.  The 
editors  are  the  Jesuits  Dr.  J.  Wieser  and  Dr.  J.  Stenstrup,  and  it  will  be 
the  organ  of  the  Innsbruck  theological  faculty,  which  is  made  up  almost 
exclusively  of  Jesuits.  But  whether  it  will  have  a  right  or  not  to  figure 
in  the  list  of  “  scientific  ”  theological  journals  cannot  yet  be  decided. 

Theologiscke  Literaturzeitung. 

The  J.  C.  Hinrichs’  publishing  house  in  Leipzig  unquestionably  met  a 
need  when  it  started  the  “  Journal  of  Theological  Literature,”  Theologiscke 
Literaturzeitung,  January  a  year  ago.  It  appears  every  fourteen  days  in 
large  form,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  sheets,  and  is  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Professor  Emil  Schiirer,  of  Leipzig.  Protestant  theology  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  needed  a  critical  central  organ  of  this  kind  for  many  years. 
The  “  Theologisches  Literaturblatt,”  edited  by  Professor  F.  H.  Reusch  in 
Bonn,  being  directed  very  skilfully  and  supported  by  vigorous  contributors, 
had  done  for  the  sphere  of  Catholic  theology  what  could  be  expiicted  from 
a  journal  of  this  character,  and  that  in  a  manner  almost  to  put  to  the  blush 
the  scientific  theological  circles  of  Protestantism,  certainly  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  in  many  respects  fitted  to  serve  as  a  standard. 
Even  after  the  events  of  1870-1872  had  changed  it  to  a  specifically  Old 
Catholic  organ,  and  drawn  upon  it  the  implacable  hostility  of  ultramon¬ 
tane  theological  circles,  it  had  continued  to  do  good  work  in  spite  of  exter¬ 
nal  difficulties.  Zimmermann’s  “  Theologisches  Literaturblatt  ”  appeared 
for  a  while  by  the  side  of  Reusch’s,  but  in  1871,  in  company  with  the 
Darmstadt  “  Allgemeine  Kirchenzeitung,”  to  which  it  belonged  as  a  sup¬ 
plement,  after  fifty  years  continuance  it  had  to  close  its  existence ;  towards 
the  last  it  had  been  growing  feebler  and  feebler.  The  “  Theologischer 
Jahresbericht,”  edited  by  Pastor  W.  Hauck,  died  the  same  year,  after 
continuing  ten  years. 

It  was  really  very  necessary  that  at  least  the  attempt  should  be  made 
to  establish  a  paper  in  which,  under  the  co-operation  of  well-kn(»wn  evan¬ 
gelical  theological  teachers  and  writers,  the  principal  publications  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical  theology  should  constantly  receive  critical  mention. 
This  attempt  now  lies  before  us  in  the  form  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Theologiscke  Literaturzeitung;  (quarto,  columns  x,  688:  Leipzig,  Hin- 
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ricbs’;  16  Marks  =  $4.00).  It  may  in  the  main  be  called  a  success.  The 
majority  of  the  productions  of  the  years  1875  and  1876,  in  the  sphere  of 
the  scientific  theological  literature  of  Germany,  and  at  least  a  part  of  the 
practical  theological  publications  and  a  selection  of  the  more  important 
new  theological  books  of  foreign  countries,  are  discussed  in  it  more  or  less 
thoroughly.  Not  a  few  of  the  reviews  of  scientific  theological  works,  by 
reason  of  their  entering  fully  into  critical  and  exegetical  or  into  historical 
details,  bear  the  character  of  learned  treatises  with  an  independent  scien¬ 
tific  value.  A  few  foreign  scholars  have  also  contributed  valuable  articles 
to  this  first  year,  namely  Professor  A.  von  Oettingen,  in  Dorpat,  the  Dutch 
theologian  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  and  the  American  Professor  Steen- 
stra,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

As  for  the  theological  bias  of  the  journal,  it  entirely  lacks  such  a  thing 
in  a  definite  form,  and  should  the  principles  which  have  thus  far  guided 
the  editing  of  it  continue  in  force,  it  will  probably  never  come  to  assume 
a  uniform  color  and  firmly  fixed  party  spirit.  The  editors  permit  theolo¬ 
gians  of  dlfierent  parties  to  speak,  in  so  far  as  they  show  themselves  to  be 
strong  in  serious  scientific  discussion.  At  the  side  of  Lutherans  like  Yon 
Oettingen,  Kohler,  and  Plitt,  are  seen  representatives  of  the  positive  union, 
such  as  Weiss,  Kahler,  W.  Schmidt,  and  F.  W.  Schultz.  There  is  also  a. 
fair  number  of  Vermittlungs  [mediating]  theologians,  and  among  these 
are  several  who  decidedly  belong  to  the  left  wing  of  this  party,  such  as 
Gass,  Kamphauscn,  Krauss,  Lipsius,  and  Ritschl.  Indeed,  single  reviews 
have  been  accepted  even  from  such  representatives  of  theological  radical¬ 
ism  as  Overbeck  in  Basel.  The  editors  cause  each  contributor  to  sign  his 
article  with  his  full  name,  and  thus  endeavor  to  free  themselves  from 
responsibility  for  any  extreme  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  whole  journal,  in  consequence  of  these  diverse  views,  bears 
a  somewhat  variegated,  many-colored,  changeable  stamp,  perhaps  less  cal¬ 
culated  to  please  churchly-disposed  readers  who  desire,  along  with  scien¬ 
tific  instruction,  religious  or  churchly  incitement  and  advancement.  There 
are,  doubtless,  weighty  grounds  for  the  course  which  the  editors  have  taken 
in  this  regard.  A  theological  literary  journal  may,  if  it  chooses,  bear  the 
character  of  a  hall  for  general  discussion  among  the  different  scientific 
parties  which  at  any  given  time  exist  side  by  side  in  the  theological  worhl. 
If  it  assumes  this  posture  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  good  service  to  any 
one  who  desires  to  obtain  a  true  and  complete  picture  of  the  condition  of 
theological  instruction  and  life  at  each  period.  Of  course  a  literary  paper 
edited  on  such  principles  renounces  more  or  less  the  possibility  of  exercis¬ 
ing  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  course  of  development  of  theology  in  the 
church.  Moreover  such  a  journal  can  hardly  be  long  in  a  condition  to 
secure  itself  against  the  danger,  that  the  most  active  and  zealous  (not  to 
say  the  loudest-spoken)  of  the  schools  or  parties  expressing  themselves  in; 
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it,  may  at  last  go  forth  as  victor  from  the  play  of  parties,  and  seize  the 
dominion  for  itself.^ 

Zeitschrifi  Jtlr  Kirchengeschichte. 

Just  after  the  “  Theologische  Literaturzeitung,”  a  new  journal  for  church 
history,  the  Zeitschrifi  fiir  Kirchengeschichte,  made  its  appearance,  under 
the  editorship  of  Theodor  Brieger,  until  lately  extraordinary  i»rofe8sor  in 
the  theological  faculty  at  Halle,  now  ordinary  professor  at  Marburg.  This 
seems  in  many  respects  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  “  Zeitschrifi  fiir 
historische  Theologie,”  which  was  started  by  Illgen,  continued  first  by 
Niedner  and  then  by  Kahnis,  and  which  expired  at  the  age  of  forty-three 
years,  in  1875.  Nevertheless,  though  in  the  hands  of  the  same  publisher, 
F.  A.  Perthes  of  Gotha,  and  though  gotten  up  in  similar  style,  the  new 
quarterly  declares  itself  “ entirely  self-dependent,  and  independent”  of 
the  former  undertaking.  So  far  only  three  numbers  have  appeared  (at  4 
Mark  =  $1.00  apiece).  It  hardly  looks  now  as  if  the  plan  of  bringing 
out  four  numbers  each  year  would  soon  be  realized. 

The  numbers  already  issued  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  us  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  the  bearing  and  party  character  of  the  review.  The  names 
of  the  theologians,  Gass,  Reuter,  and  Ritschl,  standing  at  the  tide  of  the 
editor  as  counsellors  and  guarantees,  permit  us  to  expect  that  the  left  and 
the  right  wing  of  the  Vermiltlungs  theology  will  be  alike  represented; 
aside  from  Dr.  Reuter,  the  editor  himself,  as  his  direct  pupil,  probably 
belongs  to  the  latter  school.  The  first  number  (174  pp.  8vo)  opened  with 
an  article  by  Professor  H.  Weingarten,  now  of  Breslau,  upon  the  “  Origin 
of  Monasticism  in  the  Period  after  Constantine” :  its  developments  breath¬ 
ing  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  hypercritical  ultra-Protestantism,  would 
find  many  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  a  less  preju¬ 
diced  historical  school.  Ritschl’s  article  in  the  same  number,  on  “  The 
Origin  of  the  Lutheran  Church,”  *  comes  out  daringly  and  as  if  with  a 

^  The  present  writer  is  constantly  asked  how  news  of  theological  publications 
can  be  best  attained.  Entirely  aside  from  the  question  of  his  own  connection 
with  it,  he  can  only  say  that  the  Theologische  Literaiurzeitury  is  the  only  Protes¬ 
tant  jonmal  which  announces  and  as  quickly  as  possible  discusses  briefly  all  im¬ 
portant  theological  works  of  all  lands.  Last  year’s  numbers  treat  of  American, 
Dutch,  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Swiss  publications.  As 
for  the  announcement  of  new  books,  of  articles,  and  of  reviews  in  othar  journals, 
it  is  believed  that  little  of  importance  escapes  prompt  notice,  and  greater  fulness 
and  promptitude  are  objects  of  constant  endeavor.  —  Tk. 

^  Albrecht  Ritschl  has  passed  through  several  phases.  While  he  wos  a  student 
at  Halle,  Tholuck  replied  to  a  question  on  the  atonement,  put  one  day  while 
walking,  that  Ritschl  should  read  his,  Tholuck’s,  book  and  Baur’s.  Ritschl 
did  this,  and,  enraptured  with  Baur,  made  haste  to  Tubingen.  In  his  first  pub¬ 
lication,  upon  “  Marcion's  Gtospel,"  in  1846,  he  outdid  Baur  himself.  Habilitat¬ 
ing  at  Bonn  also  in  1846,  he  published  in  1850  the  first  edition  of  bis  “  Origin 
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challenge,  opposing  many  traditional  views,  especially  concerning  the  re¬ 
lation  of  Melanchthon  to  the  later  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Yet  in  general 
the  opponents,  rather  than  the  defenders,  of  the  Lutheran  confessional 
position  will  have  cause  to  be  dissatisded  with  the  results  of  these  cer¬ 
tainly  brilliant  and  suggestive  researches  of  the  Gottingen  theologian. 
There  are  also  in  these  numbers  two  articles  by  Adolf  Hamack  on  the 
second  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians ;  a  critical  review  by  him 
and  by  W.  Mbller  in  Kiel,  of  the  previous  year’s  monographs  on  early 
church  history,  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  a  learned  archaeologi¬ 
cal  and  patristic  study  by  F.  Piper  on  “  The  History  of  the  Church  Fathers 
from  Epigraphic  Sources  ” ;  and  two  articles  by  W.  Gass,  “  General  Con¬ 
siderations  as  to  the  Value  and  Effect  of  the  Historical  Sense,”  and  “  On 
the  History  of  Ethics  (Vincent  of  Beauvais  and  the  Sjteculum  Morale  ).” 
These,  by  their  scientific,  earnest,  and  objective  bearing,  are  enough  to 
dispel  the  fear  that  historical  researches  will  here  be  pursued  in  a  spirit 
akin  to  that  of  the  Tubingen  school.  The  undertaking  is  in  any  case 
supported  by  men  of  good  ability,  and  promises  to  afford  scientific  theol¬ 
ogy  much  thankworthy  assistance. 

Deutsch-Evangelische  Blotter, 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  still  another  journal  came  into  existence, 
edited  by  the  Halle  theologians  Willibald  Beyschlag  and  A.  Wolters  — 
the  Deutsch-Evangelische  BliUter,  July  to  December,  1876.  Six  num¬ 
bers,  Berlin,  Rauh;  3  Mark  =»>  $0.75  per  quarter).  It  calls  itself  a 
“journal  for  the  whole  sphere  of  German  Protestantism,”  but  instead  of 
the  variety  one  might  expect  from  this  statement,  it  rather  displays  a  quite 
narrowly  limited  partisan  tendency.  At  least,  in  the  articles  treating  of 
church  politics,  with  which  must  be  reckoned  the  “  Church  Chronicle  ’ 
given  at  the  close  of  each  number,  there  plainly  appears  the  endeavor  to 
further  the  action  of  the  so-called  “  Passage-Fraction  ”  *  in  the  sphere  of 
Prussian  synodal  life.  The  popular  scientific  and  apologetic  treatises 

of  the  Old  Catholic  Church,”  wherein  he  left  Baur  to  a  certain  degree.  In  1853 
he  became  extraordinany  professor.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  invaluable 
book  in  1857,  he  cut  Bauris  company  still  more  completely,  and  Baur  dismissed 
him  summarily  when  visited  by  him.  In  1860  he  became  ordinary  professor, 
and  in  1864  he  was  called  to  Grottingen,  where  he  now  is.  Ritschl  plies  system¬ 
atic  theology,  and  has,  as  he  says  himself,  left  the  field  of  early  church  history. 
His  book  on  the  early  church  needs  a  new  edition,  and  it  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  he  would  hand  over  the  title  to  Professor  Hamack,  and  let  him  re¬ 
write  the  work.  —  Tb. 

1  The  “  Passage-Fraction  ”  was  a  section  or  fraction  of  the  Vermitllungs  or 
mediating  party  in  the  Prassian  general  synod.  They  sympathized  with  the 
Oberkirchenrath  (“  Upper  Church  Council  ”),  in  Berlin.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  fact  that  they  held  their  meetings  or  caucuses  in  a  place,  restaurant, 
hall  or  what  not,  called  the  “  Passage.”  —  Tb. 
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appeal  to  the  interests  of  a  wider  circle.  The  six  monthly  numbers  which 
have  thus  far  appeared  offer  several  such  articles  of  good  material  and 
of  general  interest;  for  example :  “  A  Visit  to  the  Roman  Catacombs,”  by 
Preacher  Dryander  in  Bonn ;  “  Israel’s  Rxodus  and  the  Later  Egyptian 
Researches,”  by  Division-Pastor  *  Brandt ;  “  Spiritual  Relationship  of  the 
Monists  and  Socialists,”  by  Superintendent  Triimpelmann. .  This  element 
of  the  journal,  opposing  itself  to  modern  unbelief,  has  already  in  different 
ways  excited  the  wrath  of  organs,  such  as  the  “  Protestantische  Kirchen- 
zeitung,”  which  go  more  towards  the  left.*  Should  this  element  continue 
to  receive  the  prominence  due  to  it,  we  might  rejoice  at  having  the  journal 
as  an  ally.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  times  of  future  church  conflicts 
its  anti-orthodox  polemics  may  experience  a  considerable  addition  in 
severity.  Nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  the  long  list  of  contribu¬ 
tors,  who  almost  without  exception  belong  to  the  absorptive-imion  school. 

Jahrbiicher  fUr  protestantische  Theologie. 

Two  theological  organs  date  from  the  year  1874  ;  one  from  the  end, 
the  other  from  the  beginning,  of  that  year,  and  are  accordingly  entering, 
respectively,  on  their  third  and  fourth  years.  They  have  thus  sufficiently 
proved  their  capacity  of  life  and  their  security  in  the  favor  of  the  circles 
reading  them. 

The  “  Annual  for  Protestant  Theology,”  the  Jahrhiicher  Jur  protestan¬ 
tische  Theologie  (4  numbers;  Leipzig,  Barth;  15  Mark  =  $3.75),  turns 
more  strongly  towards  the  left,  and  is  j)ervaded  to  a  higher  degree  than 
any  of  the  journals  yet  considered  by  the  “  keen  air-currents  of  the  world’s 
history,”  to  use  Rothe’s  phrase.  It  was  founded  by  Professors  Hase, 
Lipsius,  Otto  Pfleiderer,  and  E.  Schrader,  who  at  that  time  all  belonged 
to  Jena.  Half  of  them  have  since  been  transferred  to  Berlin.®  The 
title-page  gives  as  among  its  contributors  members  of  the  theological 
faculties  at  Berne,  Bonn,  Giessen,  Heidelberg,  Jena,  Kiel,  Leyden,  Strass- 
burg,  Vienna,  and  Zurich,  and  other  notable  scholars.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  review  bears  prevailingly  the  Jena  type.  Lipsius,  especially,  the 
leading  business  editor,  has  to  a  certain  degree  stamped  upon  it  his  own 
peculiar  mental  character,  although  thus  far  only  a  few,  and  those  not 
very  extensive,  articles  directly  from  him  have  appeared  in  it.  The  pre- 
ponderatingly  negative  tendency  of  the  views  presented  is  characterized 
especially  in  the  exegetical-critical,  as  well  as  in  the  religious-philosophical 
and  the  dogmatical  essays. 

In  exegetical  criticism  we  find,  Ndldeke :  “  On  the  Criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch  ’  ’ ;  Studer ;  “  On  the  Integrity  of  the  Book  of  Job  ”  (one  V)f 

t  Division-Pastor  is  the  military  chaplain  of  a  division.  —  Tb. 

2  Left  =  rationalistic ;  right  =  orthodox. 

*  Pfleiderer  and  Schrader  are  now  in  Berlin.  Otto  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Edmund  Pfleiderer  of  Kiel.  —  Tb. 
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the  most  radical  attempts  at  cutting  a  book  to  pieces  that  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  sphere) ;  Holsten  :  “  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  ”  (an 
attempt  to  renew  Baur’s  objections  to  the  apostolic  authenticity  of  the 
epistle,  of  the  most  tiresome  diffusiveness,  and  yet  without  the  least  de¬ 
monstrative  power);  Hagge :  “  The  Two  Traditional  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  the  Church  at  Corinth  ”  (a  re-shaping  of  Hausrath’s  hypothesis 
concerning  the  so-called  “Four  Chapter  Epistle,”  2  Cor. x.-xiii.) ;  ^  Holtz- 
mann ;  “  Review  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Criticism  ” ;  and 
Lipsius :  “  Peter  not  in  Rome.”  In  the  sphere  of  religious  philosophy  and 
dogmatics  appear,  Pfleiderer ;  “  On  the  Question  as  to  the  Beginning  and 
Development  of  Religion  ” ;  Holtzmann  :  “  Review  of  the  Religious  Phi¬ 
losophical  Research  of  the  Present  Day  ” ;  Lipsius :  “  Schleiermacher’s 
Discourses  upon  Religion  ” ;  Biedermann :  “  Strauss  and  his  Importance  for 
Theolc^y”;  Hermann  Schultz:  “  The  Protestant  Doctrine  of  the  Invisible 
Church  ” ;  A.  Pierson  :  “  On  Eahnis*s  Systematic  Theology  (Dogmatik).” 
These  last  essays  are  followed  up  by  a  few  apologetical  and  polemical 
articles  directed  against  the  modern  natural  philosophical  unbelief. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  very  good  article  by  Superintendent  Triimpel- 
mann,  named  above  as  a  contributor  to  the  “  Deutsch-Evangelische 
Blatter”;  it  is  called  “Darwinism,  Monistic  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Christianity.”  The  stand-point  of  this  anti-materialistic  critic  is,  at  any 
rate,  that  of  a  Christian  theism,  if  not  a  strictly  church  stand-point.  A 
younger  man,  the  new  Jena  Privatdocent  in  theology.  Licentiate  Piinjer, 
treats  of  the  same  theme  in  his  academic  inaugural  address,  in  the  first 
number  for  1877,  but  only  thinks  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  most  extreme 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  development  or  descendence,  as  it  is  found  im¬ 
printed  in  H^kel’s  writings.  On  the  other  hand,  as  for  Darwinism  as 
such,  including  the  assumption  of  the  descent  of  man  from  beasts,  he  holds 
that  this  theory,  “  with  its  exclusion  of  all  miracles  and  the  declaration 
of  a  purely  natural  course  of  events,  does  not  in  the  least  stand  opposed 

1  Schiirer  refers  to  this  article  of  Hagge's  in  the  Thedofflsche  Literaturzeitung, 
March  17,  1877,  col.  130,  in  the  following  terms  ;  “  With  an  enviable  confidence 
in  the  range  of  his  own  critical  sagacity,  the  author  is  not  only  able  to  prove 
that  our  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  patched  together  in  a  motley  way 
out  of  various  larger  and  smaller  fragments  of  genuine  epistles,  but  also  under¬ 
stands  bow  to  reconstruct  from  these  fragments  the  original  form  of  the  genuine 
epistles.  For  example,  the  second  epistle  according  to  his  view  consists  of  the 
following  pieces  of  our  first  and  second  epistles  :  1  Cor.  i.  1-3  ;  i.  9-iv.  1.5  ;  iv. 
21 ;  2  Cor.  X.  1 — xi.  4  ;  1  Cor.  xv. ;  2  Cor.  xi.  5,  6  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1-18 ;  2  Cor.  xi. 
7-xii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  v.,  vi. ;  2  Cor.,  xiii.  1-10 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  23.  In  comparison 
with  this  complicated  scheme,  in  fact,  all  artificial  plans  which  have  hitherto 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  realm  of  biblical  criticism  are  very  models  of  sim¬ 
plicity.  Glancing  at  it,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  the  thought  that  it  is  written 
only  to  work  into  the  hands  of  those  who  despise  biblical  criticism.  At  any 
rate,  whether  the  intention  or  not,  this  is  the  result.”  —  Tb. 
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to  Christian  religion  and  morality.”  The  most  substantial  articles  belong 
to  the  field  of  historical  research, — to  the  general  religious-historical  field, 
—  as,  for  example,  Schrader :  “  Semitism  and  Babylonianism,”  and  “  As¬ 
syrian-Biblical  Matters  ” ;  and  to  the  field  of  the  history  of  thts  church 
and  of  doctrine,  as  H.  Schultz :  “  Origen’s  Christology,  in  connection  with 
his  View  of  the  Universe  ” ;  Fr.  Nitzsch :  “  The  Causes  of  the  Caange  in 
and  the  New  Upgrowth  of  Scholasticism  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,”  and 
“The  Historical  Importance  of  the  Auflddntngs  Theol(^y  ”  (the  theology 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  time  of  the  movement  for 
general  enlightenment  or  AufkUirungy\  Karl  Alfred  Hase:  “Bernhardin 
Ochino  of  Siena,”  and  “  The  Trial  and  Martyrdom  of  Pietro  Carn<JsecchL” 
In  these  fields  above  all,  or  perhaps,  indeed,  only  in  them,  can  useful 
results  be  expected  from  the  further  productions  of  this  journal. 

The  “  General  Journal  for  Missions,”  the  “  Allgemeine  Missions-Zeit- 
schrift”  (12  numbers;  Giiterslob,  Bertelsmann  ;  gr.  8vo. ;  7^  Mark 
$1.87|),  started  out  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  1874.  It  is  edited 
by  Dr.  G.  Warneck,  pastor  at  Rothenschirmbach,  near  Eisleben,  with  the 
assistance  of  Professor  Theodor  Christlieb  of  Bonn,  and  of  Pistor  R. 
Grumdemann  of  Mdrz.  Of  all  the  newest  issues  here  discussed  in  the 
sphere  of  theological  journalism,  this  one  has  doubtless  the  most  speedily 
secured  for  itself  a  large  circle  of  readers,  and  begun  to  exert  a  not  un¬ 
important  influence,  which  we  may  rightly  hope  will  be  fraught  with 
blessing  both  for  missionary  interests  and  for  the  wider  sphere  of  all 
scientifically  educated  friends  and  furtherers  of  the  cause  of  missions. 

We  may  note  that  this  deserves  to  be  called  the  first  organ  for  the 
really  scientific  treatment  of  the  more  important  questions  concerning 
missions — the  first  journal  for  “the  science  of  missions,”  in  the  sense 
intended  by  the  late  Graul  in  his  day.  At  the  same  time,  the  editors 
have  thus  far  succeeded  in  happily  avoiding  the  danger  of  losing  them¬ 
selves  in  abstract  learned  discussions,  or  in  technical  details  not  appi'eciated 
by  readers  who  are  out  of  the  missionary  circle.  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
practical  needs,  and  to  assbt  in  the  edification,  of  such  readers  as  take 
but  an  indirect  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  science  of  missions,  the 
journal  has  since  last  year  widened  its  previous  repertoire  by  a  supple¬ 
ment,  which  meets  these  needs  with  its  views  of  missions,  its  brief  edifying 
paragraphs,  and  the  like. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  mueh  about  the  older  reviews.  Their 
general  peculiailties  are  known.  We  need  only  give  a  brief  report  as  to 
their  bearing  during  the  last  few  years  and  as  to  their  present  condition. 

ZeUschrifi  Jtir  wissenschaflliche  Theologie. 

The  “  Journal  for  Scientific  Theology”  belongs  chiefly  to  the  negative 
critical  party.  It  has  been  edited  by  Professor  Adolf  Hilgenfeld  in  Jena 
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since  1858  (ZeUscTirifi  JUr  tcissenscha/iliche  Theologie,  four  numbers  a 
year,  Leipzig,  Fues  ;  12  Mark  =  $3.00),  and  contains  partly  essays, 
partly  criticisms.  Entering  on  life  as  the  continuation  of  Baur  and 
Zeller’s  “  Theological  Annual,”  Theologische  JahrhUcher,  this  quarterly 
at  first  served  chiefly,  or  almost  exclusively,  as  the  organ  only  of  the 
younger  shoots  of  the  new  Tubingen  school.  Of  late,  however,  scholars 
of  a  more  positive  leaning  have  more  frequently  than  before  taken  part 
in  contributing  to  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  its  earlier  monotonous  uni¬ 
formity  of  researches  in  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  or  concerning  Jewish- 
Christian  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphic  literature,  has  yielded  to  a 
greater  variety  of  material.  Besides,  the  review  has  in  general  assumed 
a  more  conservative  character. 

Studien  und  Kritiken. 

Now,  as  formerly,  the  majority  of  the  theologians  who  use  the  “  Theo¬ 
logical  Studies  and  Criticisms”  as  their  scientific  organ  belong  to  the 
decidedly  unionistic  party  {Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  A  numbers 
a  year ;  Gotha,  F.  A.  Perthes  ;  15  Mark  =  $3.75).  This  quarterly,  still 
very  influential,  and  especially  respected  in  foreign  lands,  was  founded 
at  the  instance  of  the  well-known  Hamburg  (later  Gotha)  publisher, 
Friedrich  Perthes,  in  1828,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Ullmann  and  Um- 
breit.  Hence  it  will  have  to  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  next  year. 
Since  Dr.  Riehm  assumed  the  editorship,  in  1865,  practically,  though  not 
avowedly,  the  theological  faculty  at  Halle  has  become  its  chief  editor  or 
patron.  The  spirit  and  tone  now  ruling  in  it  is  especially  determined  by 
the  younger  ordinary  *  members  of  this  faculty,  namely,  the  real  editors. 
Dr.  E.  Riehm  and  Dr.  J.  Eostlin,  with  Dr.  Willibald  Beyschlag,  who  is 
very  active.  Since  1860,  particularly  since  the  starting  of  Schenkel’s 
“  General  Church  Journal,”  Allgemeine  Kirchliche  ZeUschrifl,  theologians 
of  the  party  leaning  more  to  the  left  have  hardly  contributed  anything  to 
the  Studien  und  Kritiken  ;  the  representatives  of  the  confessional  school 
have  always  been  but  chance  contributors.  For  the  sake  of  the  imposing 
wealth  of  thoroughly  learned  treatises  and  detailed  reviews  which  they 
have  published  since  the  beginning  of  their  activity,  we  venture  to  suggest 
to  the  editors  and  the  publishers  that  the  issue  of  a  single  index-volume 
of  the  complete  contents,  which  would  remove  the  need  of  the  former  oc¬ 
casional  and  partial  indexes,  would  be  an  especially  worthy  and  practical 
way  of  celebrating  the  coming  semi-centennial  occasion. 

JdhrbUcher  JUr  deutsche  Thedogie. 

The  “Annual  for  German  Theolc^y”  was  founded  in  1856  by  three 
Gottingen  and  three  Tubingen  theologians,  Liebner,  Domer,  Ehrenfeuch- 

^  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  “ordinary ’’.professors  are  the  full  professors. 
Below  them  stand  the  extraordinary  professors,  and  lower  still  the  privatdocen- 
ten,  which  last  may  be  termed  professors  on  trial.  —  Tb. 
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ter,  Palmer,  Landerer,  and  Weizsacker,  and  since  then  has  been  chiefly 
supplied  by  contributions  from  the  members  of  these  two  schools.  For 
more  than  ten  years  it  has  been  entrusted  to  the  special  direction  of  the 
Gottingen  church  historian  Wagenmann  (Jahrbiicher  Jur  deutscht  Theolo- 
4  numbers  ;  Gotha,  Besser;  Mark  14.40  =  63.60).  This  quarterly, 
particularly  since  it  has  added  to  its  essays  a  separate  division  for  critical 
bibliography,  namely,  since  1862,  bears  externally  a  tolerably  similar  form 
to  that  of  the  “  Studien  und  Kritiken.”  As  to  contents  it  is  predominantly 
an  oi^an  of  the  mediating  theological  party,  the  Vcrmittlungstheologie,  to 
which  the  large  majority  of  its  especially  active  regular  contributors  be¬ 
long,  such  as  Dicstel,  Dillmann,  H.  Schultz,  Weizsacker,  Zopffel.  The 
chief  founders,  Liebner  and  Dorner,  meant  by  the  name  Jahrhiicher  fur 
deutsche  Theologie  to  refer  to  the  thoughtful  German  mysticism  of  the 
closing  middle  ages.  The  corresponding  theosophical  mystical  element 
was  at  first  quite  powerfully  represented  in  the  journal.  Of  late,  however, 
it  has  gone  more  into  the  background ;  at  least,  the  contributors  like 
Schoberlein  and  Hamberger,  who  chiefly  pursued  such  thoughts,  seem  for 
several  years  past  to  have  been  less  diligent  in  articles  whether  in  the 
essay  or  the  review  department.  The  contributors  who  now  come  forward 
most  distinctly,  belong  almost,  for  the  larger  part,  to  the  left  rather  than  to 
the  right  wing  of  the  Vermittlungs  theology.  The  department  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  exegetical  and  theological  research,  in  particular,  has  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  been  supplied  with  scarcely  any  other  articles  and  reviews 
than  those  of  a  negative  critical  stamp. 

Zeitschrift  fOr  Protestantismus  und  Kirche. 

One  of  the  two  scientific  organs  of  the  Lutheran  confessional  theology 
has  with  the  opening  of  this  year  ceased  its  activity;  it  is  the  “Journal 
for  Protestantism  and  Church,”  founded  at  Erlangen  by  Dr.  A.  Harless  in 
1838,  on  the  occasion  of  his  contest  with  the  Bavarian  ultramontanism  of 
that  day.  We  regret  that  this  journal  should  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
the  ecclesiastical  indiflerence  of  the  present.  It  was  constantly  edited 
with  judgment,  and  by  its  thorough  papers  in  almost  all  the  chief  depart¬ 
ments  of  theology  it  had  a  thankworthy  influence  on  the  course  of  the 
theoretical  and  as  well  of  the  practical  development  of  the  evangelical 
church  in  Germany.  From  the  first  also  it  secured  for  itself  abundant 
sympathy  and  an  important  influence  outside  of  the  Lutheran  state  church 
of  Bavaria.  Naturally  enough  in  times  of  the  internal  conflicts  of  the 
state  church,  the  specifically  Bavaijan-Lutheran  questions  were  assigned 
in  it  an  extended  space.  Yet  they  exercised  but  temporarily  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  variety  of  its  contents. 

Zeitschrift  ftir  die  gesammte  lutherische  Theologie  und  Kirche. 

The  “  Journal  for  the  entire  Lutheran  Theology  and  Church  ”  began 
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only  a  few  years  after  the  above-named  journal,  namely,  in  1840.  At  first 
it  was  edited  by  A.  H.  Rudelbacb  and  H.  E.  F.  Guericke ;  since  Rudel- 
bach’s  death  in  1862,  Franz  Delitzsch  has  taken  his  place  {Zeiiachriji  fiir 
die  gesammte  lutherische  Theologie  und  Kirche  ;  4  numbers ;  Leipzig,  Dorf^ 
fling  und  Franke;  12  Mark  =  $3.00).  It  has  striven  to  answer  to  its 
name  both  by  its  contents,  through  a  striking  variety  of  material  treated 
in  the  articles  and  in  the  “  critical  bibliography,”  and  by  its  practical 
church  tendency.  The  latter,  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  includes  the  interests  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church,  could 
never  be  narrowly  limited  and  sharply  defined.  Hence,  Lutherans  who 
belong  to  the  Prussian,  Sazon,  Bavarian,  and  Hessian  churches,  as  well 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  Free  Church  movement,  have  been 
able  to  raise  their  voices  in  it.  Its  defensive  and  offensive  activity  has, 
above  all,  sought  constantly  to  serve  the  common  sanctuary  of  all  Lutherans, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church.  What  the  journal  has  done  for  this 
cause,  positively  as  well  as  negatively,  directly  as  well  as  indirectly,  is  its 
chief  merit,  and  the  chief  ground  for  the  authority  and  importance  accorded 
to  it  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Germany,  particularly  in  Scandinavia 
and  in  North  America.  At  this  day,  within  the  German  theological  re¬ 
view  literature,  it  is  the  only  organ  for  decidedly  positive  Scripture  research 
in  the  Old  Testament  department,  seeing  that  the  other  reviews  favor  in 
this  respect  almost  unanimously  the  ‘‘  critical  ”  or  modem  liberal  party. 

Der  Betceis  des  Glavbens. 

We  now  turn  to  evangelical  theological  journals  with  a  more  narrowly 
limited  programme,  that  is  with  a  more  particular  definition  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  department.  The  first  to  be  named  is  an  apologetical  monthly.  “  The 
Evidence  of  the  Faith”  is  published  under  the  directing  co-operation  of 
Professors  O.  Zdckler  and  R.  Grau  of  Kdnigsberg,  Pastor  O.  Andrea  in 
Wilmersdorf  near  Berlin,  and  Pastor  K.  Brachmann  in  Cologne  (Der 
Beweis  des  Glaubens;  12  numbers;  Giitersloh,  Bertelsmann,  12  Mark  = 
$3.00).  The  corps  of  editors  is  thus  made  up  of  representatives  of  aca¬ 
demic  scientific  theology  and  of  practical  theology,  and  in  it  the  confes¬ 
sional  Lutheran  element  and  the  positive  unionistic  element  join  hands. 
Since  its  founding,  some  twelve  years  ago,  1865,  it  has  with  all  its  powers 
exercised  not  only  a  scientific  theological,  but  also  a  more  popular  apolo¬ 
getical  activity,  according  to  its  task,  which  consists  in  the  “  establishing 
and  defending  Christian  truth  for  the  educated.”  It  has  rejoiced  in,  if 
not  a  growing,  at  least  a  constant  sympathy  within  the  positive  evangelical 
circles  of  Germany  and  of  the  neighboring  countries.  Since  1875  there 
has  appeared  also  in  its  monthly  numbers,  besides  the  essays,  a  critical  re¬ 
view  division,  in  which  new  books,  in  and  out  of  the  sphere  of  theology, 
are  discussed  in  so  far  as  they  offer  a  nearer  or  more  distant  relation  to 
the  apologetical  task  of  the  journal. 

VoL.  XXXIV.  No.  136. 
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Two  other  joamals  for  special  scientific  departments,  after  a  brief  exist¬ 
ence,  were  compelled  by  the  unfavorable  times  to  cease  their  issue ;  the 
“  Archives  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  the  Old  Testament,”  Archiv  /Ur 
toissenschqflliche  Erforschung  des  Alien  Testaments,  by  Dr.  Adalbert  Merx, 
of  Jena,  later  in  Tubingen,  Giessen,  and  Heidelbei^ ;  and  the  German 
Quarterly  for  the  Study  and  Criticism  of  English  Theology,”  Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrifi  fUr  englisch-theologische  Forschung  und  Kritik,  edited 
by  Dr.  M.  Heidenheim,  and  issued  in  irregular  numbers,  1862-1872,  with 
frequent  interruptions. 

A  few  journals,  chiefly  serving  practical  Christian  interests  may  still  be 
mentioned  here,  in  so  far  as  they  at  least  occasionally  open  their  columns 
to  the  scientific  theological  element.  The  “  Weekly  Journal  for  Evangel¬ 
ical  Pastors  and  Church  OflScers,”  Wochenschrifi  /Ur  das  evangelische 
P/arramt  und  das  kirchliche  Gemeindeamt  (52  numbers  of  4-1  sheet,  high 
4to ;  Giitersloh,  Bertelsmann  ;  8  Mark  os  $2.00)  seems  in  general  thus 
far  to  have  gained  a  circulation  only  among  the  Lutheran  pastors  of  the 
state  church  in  Prussia.  An  undertaking  of  a  similar  kind,  which  started 
in  1865  under  the  care  of  E.  Ohy,  the  “  Pastoral  Journal  for  the  Evangel¬ 
ical  Church,”  Pastoralhlatt  /Ur  die  evangelische  Kirche  (Wiesbaden,  Nied- 
ner),  had  to  stop  in  1871. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  **  Pastoral  Journal  for  Homiletics,  Catecbetics, 
and  the  Care  of  Souls,”  Pastoralhlatt  /Ur  Homiletik,  Katechetik  und  Seelsorge 
(12  numbers;  large  8vo;  Leipzig,  Teubner ;  Mark  9.60  =  $2.40),  in  its 
“New  Series ”  the  practical  theological  review,  “Law  and  Testimony,” 
Gesetz  und  Zeugniss,  has  already  begun  its  seventh  year,  the  nineteenth 
volume  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  widely  circulated  homiletical  organ  of  the 
Lutheran  churchly  party,  and  contains  brief  criticisms  of  literary  theolo¬ 
gical  publications. 

Connected  with  this  comes  the  “  Catechetical  Quarterly  for  Clergymen 
and  Teachers,”  Katechetische  Vierteljahrsschri/i  /Ur  Geistliche  und  Lehrer 
(4  numbers ;  large  8vo ;  Leipzig,  Teubner;  Mark  3.60  =  $0.90),  which  has 
with  1877  reached  its  thirteenth  year,  a  token  of  the  sympathy  it  meets 
with,  and  of  the  solid  character  of  its  contents.  Besides  catechizings,  it 
contains  articles  on  catechical  questions,  school  discourses,  and  the  like, 
and  critical  reviews. 

We  find  moreover  a  few  organs  for  missions,  which  at  least  in  many 
numbers  approa(;h  the  scientific  character  of  the  above-mentioned  “General 
Journal  for  Missions,”  although  the  practical  popular  element  predomi¬ 
nates  in  them.  The  oldest  of  all  these  sheets  is  the  Basel  “  Magazine  for 
the  Newest  History  of  Missions  and  of  Bible  Societies,”  Magazin  /Ur  die 
neueste  Geschichte  der  Mission  und  der  BihelgeseUscha/len,  founded  in  1816 ; 
since  1857,  partly  changing  its  form  and  arrangements,  it  has  taken  the 
shorter  tl..e :  “  Evangelical  Magazine  for  Missions,”  Evangelisches  Missions- 
Magazin,  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch  has  edited  since  1864,  for  a  time  in 
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connection  with  Pastor  Becker  of  Eoenigsberg  in  the  Neamarkt,  a  “  Jour* 
nal  for  the  Mission  of  the  Church  to  Israel  ”  under  the  title  of  Sowing 
in  Hope,”  SaAt  auf  Hoffnung  (4  numbers ;  Erlangen,  Deichert;  Mark  1.50 
■=$0.37^).  Pastor  Theodor  Schafer  in  Altona  edits  the  “  Monthly  for 
Church  Charity,^  and  for  Inner  Missions,”  Alonatsschrijl  JUr  Diakonie  und 
innere  Mission. 

We  have  also  received  since  the  beginning  of  last  year  a  **  Monthly  for 
Liturgy  and  Church  Music,”  under  the  title  of  Siona.  It  is  edited  by 
Pastor  M.  Herold  in  Schwabach  and  Dr.  £.  Kruger,  professor  of  music 
at  Gottingen  (Siona;  12  numbers;  one  sheet, laige  8vo ;  Giitersloh,  Ber¬ 
telsmann  ;  4  Mark  — $1.00);  and  the  illustrated  “Archives  for  Church 
Architecture  and  Church  Ornament,”  Archiv  fUr  kircMiche  Baukunst  und 
Kirckenschmuck  (6  numbers;  folio;  Berlin,  Logier  in  commission;  12 
Mark  =  $3.00),  edited  by  the  Berlin  architect,  Theodor  Priifer.  These 
are  both  worthy  publications,  not  of  a  directly  theological  character,  and 
^et  of  large  importance  for  certain  special  lines  of  theological  research 
and  of  the  official  work  of  ordinary  clergymen. 

Catholic  Journals. 

Finally,  we  may  say  a  word  about  the  Catholic  theological  periodicals 
of  Germany.  If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  Church  papers,  the 
numerous  pastoral  journals  for  particular  dioceses,  the  organs  for  Inner 
Missions,  and  the  Christian  newspapers  for  the  people,  we  have  really  but 
one  strictly  scientific  organ  to  name.  This  is  the  “  Theological  Quarterly,” 
Theologische  Quartalschrifl  (4  numbers ;  Tubingen,  Laupp;  9  Mark  =a 
$2.25),  edited  since  1819  by  the  Catholic  faculty  at  Tubingen.  The 
present  editors  are  Professors  Kuhn,  Himpel,  Kober,  Linsemann,  Funk, 
and  Schanz.  In  view  of  its  honorable  age  and  its  not  unimportant  his¬ 
torical  past,  it  may  claim  among  Homan  Catholic  journals  an  authority 
similar  to  that  of  the  “  Theolc^ische  Studien  und  Kritiken  ”  among  evan¬ 
gelical  reviews.  Yet  for  a  long  time  it  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  task 
it  executed  in  its  prime,  under  the  leadership  of  Mohler,  Herbst,  Yon 
Drey,  and  Hefele.  Of  late,  owing  to  its  very  moderate  character  and  its  not 
particularly  friendly  posture  towards  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  it  seems 
to  have  suffered  quite  a  severe  diminution  of  its  former  popularity.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  article  we  referred  to  the  fact  that  another  organ  o£ 
thoroughly  scientific  character,  Heusch’s  “  Theologisches  Literaturblatt,” 

1  “  Chnrch  Charity  ”  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  German  word  “  Diakonie.” 
German  deaconesses,  like  sisters  of  charity,  take  care  of  the  sick,  and  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  of  servants,  and  “  Diakonie  ”  is  the  general  term  for  this  activity. 
Inner  Missions  comprise  all  manner  of  charitable  enterprises,  which  are  chiefly 
exercised,  it  would  appear,  by  laymen  under  the  general  direction  of  clergymen, 
such  as  lodging-houses  for  apprentices,  sometimes  Sunday-schools,  Bible-classes, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Mothers’  meetings,  and  the  like.  —  Tb. 
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had  been  anathematized  by  the  Ultramontane  party  and  completely  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  company  of  the  journals  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
church. 

The  “  Catholic,”  Katholik,  published  under  Bishop  Ketteler’s  auspices 
by  the  Mainz  Canons  Moufang  and  Heinrich,  Is  an  Influential  review  In 
ultramontane  circles.  Owing  to  Its  strictly  scholastic  *  character  we  can 
hardly  attribute  to  It  the  importance  of  a  scientific  theological  oi^au. 
We  should  much  sooner  have  to  grant  the  title  of  vigorous  scientific  char¬ 
acter  to  Von  Moy’s,  now  Vering’s,  “  Archives  for  Catholic  Canon  Law,” 
Archiv  Jilr  katholisches  Kirchenrecht,  and  to  the  Munich  “  Historico-Politi- 
cal  Journal,”  Historisch-PolUische  Bldtter.  But  these  fall  outside  of  the 
number  of  theological  journals  strictly  so-called,  the  one  being  chiefly  a 
scientific  legal  journal,  and  the  other  a  scientific  historical  journal. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY.  —  MR.  GEORGE  SMITH. 

The  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  there  exists  in  England  a  “  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,” 
instituted  “  for  the  investigation  of  the  Archaeology,  History,  Arts,  and 
Chronology  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Assyria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  other  biblical  lands,  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  Antiquities 
of  those  countries,  and  the  record  of  future  discoveries  which  may  be 
made  in  connection  therewith.” 

The  first  movement  to  organize  such  a  society  was  made,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Birch  of  the  British  Museum,  in  November  1870,  and  it 
now  numbers  several  hundred  members,  among  whom  are  found  many  of 
the  ablest  Biblical  and  Oriental  scholars  of  England  and  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Not  the  least  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  the  membership  is 
that  the  names  of  fifty  or  more  ladies  appear  upon  the  roll,  and  the  large 
number  of  wealthy  and  cultivated  women  that  are  seen  at  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Society  shows  that  they  desire  to  promote  its  objects  not 
only  by  their  means,  but  by  personal  observation  and  study.  The  “  Trans¬ 
actions”  of  the  Society  which  are  published  from  time  to  time,  —  gener¬ 
ally  two  parts  a  year,  —  have  now  reached  the  fifth  volume,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  all  our  lai^er  libraries,  and  occasionally  in  the  possession  of 
private  scholars. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  present  Society  absorbed  several  older 
^  In  the  sense  of  the  scholasticism  of  the  middle  ages.  —  Tb. 
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ones,  namely,  tte  Syro-Egyptian,  founded  in  1844,  the  Chronological  In¬ 
stitute,  founded  in  1850,  the  Anglo-Biblical  Institute,  founded  in  1852,  and 
the  Palestine  Archaeological  Association,  founded  in  1853 ;  and  further¬ 
more,  that  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  or  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  or  with  the  Palestine  Fund  Association.  The  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  holds  meetings  every  month  from  November  to 
June,  when  papers  are  read  and  discussed,  and  the  interest  manifested  is 
so  great  that  the  papers  are  seldom  all  read  or  the  discussions  completed. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  attend  two  of  the  meetings  of  this 
Society  held  in  a  commodious  hall  in  Conduit  Street,  London,  and  the 
large  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  present,  and  the  interest  manifested 
in  learned  papers  and  discussions  upon  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  Assyrian 
Cuneiform  Slabs,  Cypriote  Palaeography,  Hamathite  Inscriptions,  Himy- 
aritic  or  Sabaean  Grammar,  Hebrew  and  Accadian,  and  inscriptions  and 
legends  that  go  back  to  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Deluge,  and  even  to  the 
Creation,  would  surprise  beyond  measure  the  people  of  America,  who,  as 
an  eloquent  orator  has  said  of  us,  have  our  heads  buried  in  newspapers 
and  ledgers.”  ^ 

But  it  is  very  important  to  the  world  and  especially  to  biblical  science 
that  such  a  society  exists,  and  more  battles  are  fought  by  its  members 
from  year  to  year,  and  victories  won  for  the  authenticity  and  historical 
fidelity  of  the  Seriptures  than  the  Christian  public,  either  here  or  abroad, 
is  aware  of.  The  “  Transactions  ”  already  referred  to  form  a  storehouse 
of  valuable  facts  pertaining  not  only  to  all  departments  of  Hebrew  life, 
but  to  the  Semitic  peoples  and  languages  which  surrounded  the  people  of 
God  as  a  common  centre. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  this  Society  it  is  appropriate  to  mention 
the  name  of  one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  members,  whose  papers 
enrich  its  volumes,  and  who  laid  down  his  life  in  efforts  to  advance  the 
objects  which  it  was  designed  to  promote.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  George 
Smith,  who  “  died  at  Aleppo  in  1876,  aged  36  years.” 

Those  who  have  had  no  experience  of  Syrian  deserts  cannot  realize  the 
hardships  and  exposures  which  those  must  encounter  who,  in  those  In¬ 
hospitable  regions,  seek  to  gather  facts  and  evidence  to  corroborate  and 
illustrate  biblical  history.  Whether  or  not  a  monument  be  erected  over 
his  far-off  resting-place,  he  has  certainly'  erected  for  himself  a  lasting 
monument  in  his  work,  only  a  part  of  which,  however,  is  revealed  in  the 
volumes  and  articles  that  have  appeared  under  his  name.  Mrs.  Smith, 
his  widow,  told  me  that  he  left  a  vast  quantity  of  notes  and  materials,  the 
accumulations  of  years  of  patient  study,  which  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  were  designing  to  purchase. 

Besides  paying  a  brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  personal  friend,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  qualities  for  which  this  eminent  scholar 
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was  distinguished.  I  would  make  special  mention  of  the  devout  and 
reverential  spirit  with  which  he  approached  the  study  of  the  biblical 
records.  He  said  that  we  could  afford  to  be  patient  with  their  apparent 
difficulties ;  and  he  cherished  the  hope  that,  since  so  much  light  had  been 
shed  upon  them  by  the  researches  of  the  past  few  years,  we  should  be 
able  in  time  to  solve,  with  partial  or  entire  satisfaction,  all  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised  with  regard  to  them  from  the  period  of  Genesis  to 
that  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  In  the  second  place  I  would  notice  the 
kindly  spirit  with  which  he  always  spoke  of  other  laborers  in  the  same 
field,  scholars  whose  means  of  judging  had  been  far  less  favorable  than  his 
own,  and  who  therefore,  or  for  other  reasons,  differed  from  him  with 
regard  to  certain  disputed  points.  Certain-  Englishmen  have  told  me 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  spoiled  by  his  success.  On  the  contrary,  from  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  him,  I  should  say  that  he  cherished  a  very 
humble  opinion  of  himself  and  his  labors,  that  he  was  always  ready  and 
willing  to  help  others,  and  that  he  was  never  forward  to  insist  upon  his 
own  opinions  and  views.  He  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  Renan,  who 
on  one  occasion  said  that  scholars  are  frequently  “too  severe  in  the 
judgments  which  they  pronounce  of  each  other.  Whoever  occupies  him¬ 
self  with  honesty  and  perseverance  in  disinterested  research,  is  worthy  of 
our  esteem.  It  shows  great  presumption  to  employ  contemptuous  and  ill- 
natured  expressions.  Let  him  who  has  never  made  a  mistake,  throw  the 
first  stone.” 

The  transition  from  his  room,  or  “  cell,”  as  he  called  it,  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  was  a  very  small  apartment  surrounded  by  thick  stone 
walls,  and  where  a  ray  of  sunshine  seldom  or  never  entered,  to  the  heat 
and  malaria  of  the  deserts  and  valleys  of  the  East,  was  too  sudden  and 
great,  and  his  system  gave  way  at  last.  His  death  was  not  only  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  but  it  makes  a  great  gap  in 
the  ranks  of  Assyriologists,  especially  since  he  stood  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  his  co-laborers,  whether  English  or  German  or  French. 

Among  the  papers  presented  to  the  "Society  at  its  meeting  in  June,  was 
one  by  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen,  Mr.  Smith’s  successor  in  the  British 
Museum,  giving  some  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Smith’s  last  expedition  to  the 
East.  About  two  thousand  five  hundred  new  tablets  were  obtained,  and, 
as  it  happened,  without  much  digging,  for  the  heavy  rains  during  the  wet 
season  of  1875-76,  had  washed  down  the  side  of  one  of  the  mounds,  and 
left  exposed  a  number  of  large  jars  in  which  the  valuable  documents  had 
been  stored.  They  relate  to  all  conceivable  details  of  business  —  sales, 
contracts,  descriptions  and  deeds  of  land,  etc.  Many  of  them  belong  to  a 
certain  firm  called  “  Egibi,”  which  preserved  this  name  for  several  gen¬ 
erations.  The  accounts  or  records  of  this  firm  extend  from  the  first  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  IL,  b.c.  604,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pis,  B.c.  485.  The  data  which  these  tablets  furnish  pertain  to  an  important 
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period  of  history,  but  we  have  not  space  at  present  to  give  even  a  summary 
of  the  results  gained. 

But  while  Mr.  Smith  appeared  to  have  a  natural  gift  for  reading  the 
tablets,  which  enabled  him  to  proceed  rapidly  where  others  could  only 
spell  their  way  slowly,  syllable  by  syllable,  his  superiority  was  after  all 
mainly  due  to  his  long-continued  and  untiring  application.  Mrs.  Smith 
spoke  to  me  of  his  habit  of  close  study  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month,  until  it  seemed  to  her  that  his  strength  must  be  exhausted.  What 
he  said  on  one  occasion  to  a  gentleman  who  knew  him  well,  gives  ns  a 
hint  of  his  habits  of  study,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  how  necessary  he 
felt  it  to  be  for  students,  if  they  would  be  accurate  and  really  proficient, 
to  copy  from  the  original  documents  :  ‘‘  When  I  am  gone  there  will  be  a 
regular  rush  to  study  Assyrian,  but  the  students  will  never  get  on  unless 
they  do  as  I  have  done  for  fifteen  years,  copy,  copy,  copy,  every  day  from 
the  tablets  themselves ;  it  is  no  use  attempting  to  become  an  Assyriologist 
from  the  study  of  the  printed  text.  One  must  get  acquainted  with  the 
way  in  which  the  Assyrians  wrote,  and  the  wretched  style  of  their  script. 
The  words  look  so  different  on  the  tablets  from  what  they  do  in  the  books 
that  one  can  hardly  make  them  out  to  be  the  same.  Half  of  those  who 
write  about  Assyriology  can’t  read  a  single  line  of  the  clay;  even  a  stamp¬ 
ing  won’t  do,  as  you  want  to  catch  the  light  on  the  wedges  in  a  peculiar 
way.”  8.  M. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Books  op  the  New  Covexaxt  translated  from  the  Greek 

INTO  Hebrew.  By  Prof.  Franz  Delitzsch.^ 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  this  work  by  the  translator,  and 
take  pleasure  in  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Christian  student.  It  is  not 
the  first  Hebrew  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  latest,  and 
we  may  hope  the  last,  which  will  be  the  standard  for  times  to  come.  The 
hrst  translation  was  published  in  1599,  by  Elias  Hutter,  in  his  Polyglot  Bible, 
and  since  that  time  only  single  parts  have  been  published  by  different  trans¬ 
lators.  The  work  for  a  new  translation  was  not  resumed  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  century,  when,  in  1817,  the  London  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  published  a  new  translation.  In  1821  the  same 
society  issued  a  second  edition,  and  so  on,  from  time  to  time,  till  1866, 
when  a  thoroughly  revised  edition,  with  vowels  and  accents,  was  published. 

But  this  edition,  in  spite  of  the  great  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon, 
and  the  money  spent  for  it,  proved  itself  not  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra, 
especially  through  the  criticism  concerning  the  text  as  well  as  the  accents 
which  Professor  Delitzsch  published  in  his  Hebrew  edition  of  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Considerations  like  these  —  especially  the  desire 
of  realizing  a  hope  cherished  for  about  forty  years  —  induced  Professor 
Delitzsch  to  undertake  this  great  task  ;  and  we  believe  that  he  has  executed 
his  task  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  stand  the  severest  criticism  of  all  living 
divines.  Professor  Delitzsch  is,  according  to  our  judgment,  the  only  man 
competent  for  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  his  life-long  studies  in  Jewish 
literature  have  best  qualified  him  for  it.  Only  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  idiom  current  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  can  bring 
about  this  result ;  and  the  Horae  Hehraicae  et  Talmudicae,  which  Delitzsch 
published  in  the  Zeitschrifl  fiir  die  lutherische  Theologie  und  Kirche, 
Leipzig,  October,  1876,  etc.,  show  not  only  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  range  of  Jewish  literature,  but  may  also  serve  as  a  critical 
commentary  to  his  Hebrew  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  because 
they  are  the  best  proof  of  the  superiority  of  his  translation  above  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  There  is  another  point  which  is  worthy  of  consideration.  All 
former  translations  were  made  from  the  Textus  Receptus ;  the  present, 

^  n-bn  p.rna  •jicia  o'^ppsa  nanpp  p^nan  *'“ibo 

“ittOSESf.B  csnn  pnacpai  Leipzig.  1877. 
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from  the  Codex  Sinaitictis;  and  the  student  who  peruses  this  Hebrew 
translation  will  find  all  such  passages  as  are  wanting  in  N  or  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  put  in  brackets. 

We  have  before  us,  besides  Delitzsch’s  Hebrew  New  Testament,  four 
other  editions;  the  earliest  dated  1821  ;  the  latest,  1872.  A  comparison 
of  these  with  Professor  Delitzsch’s  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  ;  but  the  space  allotted  does  not  permit  it.  We  will,  however,  select 
some  passages  at  random;  thus  in  Matt.  ii.  23  No^cupoTo^ 
the  oTi  is  not  expressed  in  the  older  editions,  while  Delitzsch  translates, 
*’3 ;  iv.  6,  €iri  to  irrtpvyiov  tov  lepov  is  translated  in  one  edition 
by  h3*’nn  ohx  hs,  in  two  h3*’r»n  C]5D“h»,  in  another  n:B“h3, 

while  Delitzsch  translates  n''a  .  Now,  the  latter  transla¬ 

tion  correctly  expresses  the  iepov  of  the  text ;  for  b3*’M  is  not  the  iepov^ 
but  vads,  ^nd  thus  we  find  it  rendered  by  the  Sept.  1  Kings  vi.  5, 1 7 ; 
Ps.  V.  8 ;  xi.  4,  etc. 

We  could  greatly  multiply  examples  like  these,  especially  from  the 
Epistles ;  but  we  will  give  the  reader  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  rendered  by 
Delitzsch,  and  add  in  notes  the  readings  of  the  other  translations. 

t  sjrti  *  O':®®?® 

"psta  ‘,5  ®D'rQ«a  •ioa 

® nnh-nx 
•j  W’a'snh  «n3«-oa  aanho  noxa  «Tiarrnx  nhw 

••T-:  #- *t  -  ^  t-  »  ••  V  r 

j[')r»  ‘tchish  rnsBrnni  rnsia^ni  nahaan  ■’a] 

It  may  be  asked  cm  honof  We  answer,  not  only  as  a  mere  literary 
production,  but  especially  as  a  work  prepared  with  a  higher  object  in 
view,  it  should  be  welcomed  by  every  Christian  who  prays  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and, 
in  fact,  everywhere,  the  Jew  must  have  the  gospel  in  the  same  language 

1  Three  translations  read  d'^®a  ‘itis . 

*  Three  read 

•  t 

*  One  reads  Q*'?3®a  “itSita ,  two  read  D*rDTOa . 

•-T-  vt-' 

*  Two  read  p«a  OS  I? ,  two  pxaa . 

6  One  reads  *l!a";»  onb  ni^Sn  si:b  in ,  one  Bi»in  *t3b  ')n  onb ,  two  read 
anb  ai^'n  ^sb  "in. 

« Two  read  sijia^nb  a*’nb'ie  si3n:K  “d»a ,  one  reads  a''nbb  nan:*  “wxa 
nyain  •'baab ,  one  nr’ainb  a*’nb'iD  nan:*  ^o*a . 

’  Three  read  naab . 

®  Two  read  jna . 

T  •• 

*  Four  read  a'Tcbiab . 

Yol.  XXXIV.  No.  136. 
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in  which  he  reads  Moses  and  the  prophets;  and  it  is  but  right  that 
a  society  like  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  prints  the 
gospel  in  more  than  two  hundred  languages,  should  print  it  also  in  He¬ 
brew.  To  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Jew  is  just  as  important  as  the 
preaching  to  the  Chinese,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  “  all  nations  ”  in¬ 
cludes  the  Jew  as  well  as  any  other  nation.  And  if  the  reader  is  anxious 
to  know  what  the  effect  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  in  all 
ages  has  been,  I  beg  to  refer  to  our  Article  “  The  Mission  among  the 
Jews,”  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July,  1876. 

Let  it  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  Professor  Delitzsch,  whose  learning 
has  acquired  him  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  who  has  prepared  his 
translation  with  love  to  and  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  Israel,  will  find 
many  followers ;  and  that  Christian  ministers  will  show  their  love  to  Israel 
not  by  interchange  of  pulpits,  which  is  generally  done  by  unbelieving 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  by  prayer  for  and  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  Jews.  B.  Pick. 

Reconciliation  of  Science  and  Religion.  By  Alexander  Winchell, 
LL.D.,  author  of  “  Sketches  of  Creation,”  “  The  Doctrine  of  Evolu¬ 
tion,”  etc.  pp.  403.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1877. 

It  is  best  to  let  Professor  Winchell  speak  for  himself.  “  It  might  be 
expected  that  I  should  appear  before  you  in  a  militant  character.  I  do 

not.  I  shall  assume  the  office  of  a  mediator . Extremists  will  say  I 

have  no  opinion,  and  court  the  favor  of  both  the  combatants.  I  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  brave  enough  to  face  such  dangers ;  and  I  shall  deliber¬ 
ately  incur  the  risk  of  losing  the  favor  of  both  combatants  by  refusing  to 
take  sides  with  either.  To  be  positive  is  not  to  be  strong ;  to  be  dog¬ 
matic  is  not  to  be  brave . Wherever  conflict  is  possible,  neither  side 


has  all  the  right,  nor  all  the  virtue,  nor  all  the  truth . Truth  is  a 

structure  reared  on  the  battle-field  of  contending  forces . The  judicial 


attitude  is  not  the  neutral  or  apathetic  one.  I  fancy  it  is  regal,  honorable 
to  the  loftiest  intellect,  congenial  to  the  purest  conscience  ”  (pp.  17,  18). 
“Instead  of  the  conflict  of  religion  and  science,  I  should  prefer  to  speak 

of  the  interaction  of  the  religious  and  intellectual  faculties . I  deplore 

the  spirit  which  seeks  to  put  faith  and  science  in  deadly  antagonism.  This 
is  a  weakness  of  which  representatives  of  both  interests  must  plead  guilty  ” 
(pp.  84,  35).  “  It  is  the  nature  of  religion  to  be  invariable,  and  this  central 
character  is  transferred  to  all  the  accessories  of  the  religious  system.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  based  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  an  unchanging  Deity,  and 
the  dominion  of  unchanging  principles.  ....  Were  the  religious  nature  so 
constituted  as  to  content  itself  with  appropriating  only  the  central  truths 
of  the  religious  system,  science  and  philosophy,  which  recognize  these, 
would  never  attempt  to  drive  faith  from  its  positions.  The  fact  is  other¬ 
wise,  and  this  reveals  the  cause  of  the  secular  conflict  ”  (pp.  32,  S3).' 
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“  The  body  of  accessory  beliefs  accepted  at  any  particular  period,  accreted 
around  the  central  facts  of  religion,  constitute,  for  the  time,  the  religious 
S}r8tem.  With  the  enlargement  of  the  intellectual  horizon,  the  cruder 
accessories  become  eliminated.  The  religious  system  always  consists, 
therefore,  of  constants  and  variables.  Progress  is  incident  only  to  the 
variable  factor.  This  is  the  human  and  finite  and  imperfect  element  of 
religion.  The  constant  factor  is  an  eternal  truth,  resting  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages”  (p.  37).  “1  entertain  the  strongest  confidence  that  all  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  passing  hour  will  only  result  in  the  elimination  of  a  body  of 
truth  —  religious  and  secular  —  more  beautiful  and  lovely  than  any  upon 
which  human  thought  has  yet  been  fixed . But  more  than  faith  sus¬ 
tains  me . To  my  mind  the  inspired  epic  of  Moses  presents  an 

accordance  with  the  geological  history  of  the  world  which  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  supernatural”  (p.  222). 

“  The  disputed  points  in  physical  science  lie  rather  within  the  territory 
of  philosophy  than  of  physics”  (p.  313). 

Touching  the  antiquity  of  man,  the  author  remarks,  1.  That  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  Bible  is  not  determinate.  2.  It  may  be,  as  “  Dr.  M‘Causland, 
Dr.  Whedon,  and  many  others  maintain,”  that  exclusive  reference  is 
made  to  the  Caucasian  race.  3.  Science  has  not  yet  spoken  in  unmistak¬ 
able  language. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  species,  he  holds  that  the  conflict  is  as  irre¬ 
levant  as  a  conflict  would  be  concerning  the  origin  of  coal.  “  Even  if 
species  have  a  derivative  origin,  there  is  not  a  moment  between  the  initial 
act  and  the  final  result  when  the  impress  of  intelligent  will  is  removed. 
In  this  view,  not  only  is  every  species,  but  also  every  individual,  the  result 

of  direct  creation . But,  I  desire  to  say  for  myself  that  the  derivative 

origin  of  speeies  seems  not  to  be  proved  ”  (p.  224). 

Later,  in  a  note,  we  find  that,  “  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  derivation  has  been  continually  accumulating,  and  pari  passu, 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  it  have  disappeared.  This  admission,  how¬ 
ever,  concerns  the  theory  only  as  a  mode  of  succession  of  phenomena  and 
as  an  explanation  of  the  matericd  conditions  and  physiological  instrumentali- 
ties  under  which  and  through  which  the  succession  is  effectuated  by  some 
cause  existing  without  the  province  of  science.  It  is  made,  also,  in  view 
of  the  entire  range  of  evidence,  —  geolc^cal,  zoological,  embryol(^ical, 
and  morphological,  and  not  on  the  naked  evidence  of  a  few  nicely  grad¬ 
uated  successions  of  forms  ”  (pp.  253,  254).  “  Evolution  is  the  method  of 
methods ;  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  possible  attestations  of  the  dominion 
of  thought  in  the  universe”  (p.  154). 

The  author  at  length  and  with  rare  discrimination  dwells  upon  the  fact 
that  “  life  is  an  entity  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  matter ;  ”  that 
“  heredity  transmits  what  it  receives  —  nothing  more;  ”  that  “  we  demand 
some  cause  which  can  originate  a  differential  character  de  novo  —  inde- 
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pendently  of  heredity  and  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  surroundings 
—  and,  what  is  most  significant  of  all,  in  anticipation  of  an  environment 
which,  in  the  animal’s  plan  of  life,  will  surround  it  at  maturity.”  **  In 
other  words,  the  environment  has  been  the  existent  fact  which  has  con¬ 
ditioned  the  INTENTION  of  the  causal  intelligence”  (see  pp.  139-149). 

But  space  fails  us  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  author’s  able  and 
comprehensive  treatment,  among  other  topics,  of  the  questions  relating  to 
the  “Interaction  of  the  Religious  and  the  Intellectual  Faculties”;  “The 
Doctrine  of  Causality  ” ;  “  The  Doctrine  of  Intentionality  ” ;  “  The  Man¬ 
ifestations  of  ‘  Power,'  ‘  Intelligence,’  and  ‘  Beneficence  ’  in  Creation  ” ; 
“  The  Religious  Nature  of  Man  ” ;  “  The  Finiteness  of  the  Existing  Order 
of  Things,”  and  “  The  Bible  in  the  Light  of  Nature.”  His  satisfactory 
conclusion  is,  that  “  a  revelation  respecting  man’s  moral  relations  and 
future  state  must  touch  upon  topics  beyond  the  reach  of  science  and 

philosophy . Such  a  revelation,  as  science  itself  gives  us  ground  for 

anticipating,  must  be  a  revelation  involving  important  statements  that 
transcend  the  reach  of  demonstrations,  and  must  be  accepted  solely  on  the 
established  authority  of  the  revelator.  Faith  is  the  logical  corollary  of 
science,  and  the  highest  flight  of  reason.  Thus  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  cultivation  of  science  and  philosophy  is  not  only  harmless,  but  leads 
the  candid  mind  to  a  reverent  knowledge  of  God,  and  an  implicit  faith  in 
the  most  mysterious  utterances  of  his  sacred  word  ”  (pp.  383,  384). 

G.  F.  W. 

On  Christian  Commonwealth.  Translated  and  adapted,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Author,  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Henry  W.  J.  Thiersch. 
8vo.  pp.  272.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Scribner, 
Welford,  and  Armstrong.  1877. 

Dr.  Thiersch  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  “  The  Church  in  the 
Apostles’  Time,”  “  Christian  Family  Life,”  “  The  Parables  of  Christ,” 
“Grammatical  Manual  for  the  First  Instruction  in  the  Hebrew  Lan¬ 
guage,”  etc.  etc.  The  present  volume  is  equal  to  any  he  has  hitherto 
published.  It  vigorously  opposes  the  views  of  Vilmar  in  regard  to  mo¬ 
narchical  government,  and  expresses  many  just  thoughts  on  the  nature 
and  necessity  of  civil  freedom.  If  not  all,  yet  certainly  some,  of  his  ideas 
on  a  Christian  State  are  sound  and  important. 

Dr.  Thiersch’s  views  of  church  government  are :  “  a  bishop  at  the 
head,  who  has  to  guide  the  whole ;  under  him  a  body  of  elders  or  priests, 
who  assist  him  with  counsel  and  action ;  under  them  the  body  of  deacons, 
chosen  by  the  community,  from  whom  the  bishop  and  the  elders  learn 
the  wishes  of  the  congregation  ”  (p.  223).  The  bishop  corresponds  to 
the  king ;  the  elders  to  the  senate,  or  house  of  lords ;  the  deacons  to  the 
house  of  commons,  or  representatives.  There  are  Congregationalists,  and 
even  Independents,  who  adopt  a  theory  somewhat  resembling  this.  They 
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regard  the  pastor  as,  not  indeed  the  king,  but  the  president  of  the 
church ;  the  deacons  as,  not  indeed  the  house  of  lords,  but  the  senate  — 
the  pastor’s  more  constant  advisers  and  helpers ;  the  church  committee  as 
the  house  of  representatives,  elected  annually  by  the  church.  The  prin> 
ciple  is  this :  One  man  should  be  the  leader ;  he  should  have  permanent 
counsellors ;  he  and  they  should  have  the  aid  of  persons  fresh  from  the 
community  over  which  the  one  man  is  ordained  as  bishop. 


The  Anti-Pelagian  Wobks  of  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo. 
Translated  by  Peter  Holmes,  D.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Rothes,  and  Curate  of  Pennycross, 
Plymouth;  and  Rev.  Robert  Ernest  Wallis,  Ph.D.,  Incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Coxley,  Somerset.  Vol.  HI.  8vo.  pp.  384.  Edinburgh :  T. 
and  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.  1876. 

The  most  superficial  reader  of  this  volume  will  easily  detect  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Augustine  on  what  is  called  the  Genevan  system.  The  varying 
schools  of  Calvinism  will  find  here  various  passages  confirmatory  of  their 
distinctive  tenets ;  and  the  opposers  of  Calvinism  will  find  renewed  occa¬ 
sion  for  their  old  charges  that  the  system  favors  the  doctrine  of  infant 
damnation,  the  doctrine  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  that  the  human 
will  is  not  free,  etc.  No  candid  reader  will  fail  to  acknowledge  the  mar¬ 
vellous  power  of  Augustine  and  the  quickening  influence  of  bis  writings. 
His  opponents  admit  the  ingenuity,  when  they  do  not  admit  the  justness, 
of  his  reasonings.  The  present  volume  gives  to  an  English  reader  a  fair 
specimen  of  Augustine’s  logic,  and  also  of  his  depth  of  spirituality. 

Epochs  of  Modern  History  :  The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  by  Rev.  E. 

Hale,  M.A.;  The  French  Revolution,  by  William  O’Connor  Morris. 
Epochs  of  Ancient  History  :  The  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  by  Rev. 
G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. ;  Roman  History  —  The  Early  Empire,  by  W.  W. 
Capes,  M.A.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Company. 

These  series  of  abridgments,  several  of  which,  in  the  Bibliotheca  for 
January  1876,  we  spoke  of  in  very  favorable  terms,  continue  to  be  marked, 
as  they  successively  appear,  by  very  much  the  same  excellences,  and 
scarcely  need,  therefore,  to  be  individually  characterized.  The  youthful 
student  must  not  expect  to  find  in  them  what  he  may  perhaps  not  un¬ 
naturally  look  for  in  ordinary  abridgments.  They  suppose  in  the  reader 
an  amount  of  historical  knowledge  superior  to  what  most  possess.  They 
do  not  aim  to  supply  the  place  of  larger  histories.  Grote  and  Mommsen 
and  Hallam  and  Ranke  and  Gardiner  most  still  be  read  by  every  one 
who  is  anxious  to  possess  anything  like  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history. 

The  maps  which  accompany  these  books  are  a  very  valuable  appendage. 
We  are  sorry  to  have  to  speak  of  typographical  errors.  Some  errors  that 
may  seem  perhaps  at  first  to  be  of  this  kind  are  chargeable  to  the  care- 
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lessness  not  bo  much  of  the  printer  as  of  the  author.  We  fail  to  see  the 
advantage  of  changing  the  orthograj^y  of  so  many  names  of  Grecian  men 
and  places.  On  what  ground  is  it  better  to  write  Tainaros  and  Aigina 
and  Bolotia,  instead  of  Taenarus  and  Ae^na  and  Boeotia,  except  to  let 
the  readers  know  that  the  writer  is  familiar  with  the  Greek  language,  and 
knows  how  words  are  spelled  in  it  ?  These  books,  nevertheless,  possess 
solid  merit,  and  we  congratulate  the  public  on  their  appearance. 

Amebican  State.  Universities;  their  Origin  and  Progress;  a  History 
of  Congressional  University  Land  Grants  ;  a  Particular  Account  of 
the  Rise  and  Development  of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  and  Hints 
toward  the  Future  of  the  American  University  System.  By  Andrew 
Ten  Brook.  8vo.  pp.  410.  Cmcinnati :  Robert  Clark  and  Company. 
1875. 

Tlie  lustory  of  the  University  of  Michigan  is  really  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  historian  has  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  in 
regard  to  education  in  general.  The  volume  abounds  with  interesting 
statements  respecting  various  colleges  and  universities  in  our  own  and  in 
other  countries.  We  had  intended  to  cite  several  passages  wluch  illustrate 
the  true  theory  of  education  ;  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  omit  them. 
Among  these  paragraphs  is  one  on  pages  374  and  375,  in  which  Professor 
Ten  Brook  says  that  the  multiplication  of  studies  in  our  higher  schools 
of  learning  “  has  had  the  effect,  by  extending  culture  over  a  larger  surface, 
of  making  it  more  superficial,  and  of  giving  it  less  of  strength  and  depth.” 
He  does  not  condemn  the  multiplication  of  studies ;  he  justifies  and  de¬ 
mands  it,  but  affirms  that  “  the  range  of  elective  branches  must  be  largely 
extended.”  The  truth  is,  that  a  certain  amount  of  soKd  study  in  certain 
branches  is  essential  to  a  professional  education ;  such  a  multiplication  of 
branches  as  interferes  with  this  degree  of  solid  study  is  relatively  an  evil; 
beyond  this  definite  amount  studies  may  be  multiplied  just  so  far  as,  but 
no  farther  than,  the  peculiar  traits  or  needs  of  the  individual  student  may 
require ;  what  these  may  require  should  be  determined  not  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student  alone,  but  also  by  those  who  have  educated  or  thoroughly 
examined  him. 

History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  from  its  Origin  in  1746 
to  the  Commencement  of  1854.  By  John  Maclean,  Tenth  President 
of  the  College.  8vo.  Vol.  i.  pp.414 ;  Vol.  n.  pp.  450.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company.  1877. 

We  think  that  some  statements  in  these  volumes  might  have  been 
wisely  omitted.  Still,  the  volumes  are  interesting,  and  will  be,  in  process 
of  time,  more  and  more  important. 
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Acropolis  of  Athens  by  E.  Beul^, 
article  on,  570;  qualities  of  the 
work,  570  ;  accounts  of  the  build¬ 
ings  as  they  now  are  in  ruins  and 
as  they  were  originally,  570 ;  sculp¬ 
tured  hgures  on  the  northern  por¬ 
tico,  570;  the  pointing  of  these 
marbles,  571 ;  Phidias’s  statue  of 
Minerva,  571 ;  the  Parthenon  as 
related  to  Christian  churches,  572. 

Alzog’s,  Dr.  John,  Manual  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Church  History,  Vol.  ii., 
noticed,  390. 

American  Oriental  Society,  article 
on,  557 ;  the  Way  Collection  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities  in  Boston, 
557 ;  Prof.  Paine’s  paper  on  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  and  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Solomon,  557  ;  controversy 
between  Muller  and  Whitney,  558. 

Aristotle,  article  on,  by  D.  McGregor 
Means,  228 ;  the  theology  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  228 ;  Aristotle,  the  first  to 
treat  systematically  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  faculty,  228 ;  Aristotle,  now 
comparatively  neglected,  230 ; 
peculiarities  of  his  style,235 ;  should 
be  studied  in  his  own  works,  240. 
Aristotle’s  criticism  of  the  Platonic 
ideas,  514;  Plato  left  no  exact 
statement  of  his  theory  of  ideas,516; 
introduction  of  the  Pythagorean 
numbers,  529 ;  Aristotle’s  three 
classes  of  objections  to  the  theory 
of  numbers,  531. 

Asmus,  Dr.  P.,  on  Indo-Germanic 
Natural  Religion,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  M.  Besser,  167 ;  aim  of  the 
work,  167 ;  the  Introduction,  167; 
in  henotheism,  three  divisions  of 
development,  168;  characteristics 
of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  Indo- 
Germanic  religion  and  its  child¬ 
like  character  as  resulting  from 
these,  169;  the  religious  feeling 
demands  a  definite,  concrete  God, 
170;  the  attribute  of  immortality 
in  the  Indo-Germanic  religions, 
171;  in  the  Indo-Germanic  gods 


the  fundamental  principle  one 
and  the  same,  171;  fault  of  the 
work,  172. 

Assyriology,  article  on,  563 ;  review 
of  Gutschmid’s  New  Contributions 
to  the  History  of  the  Ancient 
Orient,  563. 

Atonement,  article  on,  by  Prof.  John 
Morgan,  632 ;  this  world  a  moral 
world,  because  we  are  conscious 
of  moral  ideas,  632 ;  qualities  must 
be  freely  produced  in  order  to 
deserve  praise  or  blame,  632 ;  the 
moral  law  commands  only  love, 
633 ;  refusal  to  love  is  sin,  633 ; 
all  the  propensities  were  trans¬ 
mitted  by  our  first  parents  to  their 
posterity ,634 ;  distinction  between 
moral  certainty  and  physical  ne¬ 
cessity  must  be  held  fast,  635 ;  all 
moral  events  antecedently  certain 
to  God,  636  ;  history  of  sin,  637  ; 
the  Bible  occupied  mostly  with 
the  history  of  the  wickedness  of 
mankind,  637 ;  sin  not  excusable 
on  the  plea  of  ignorance,  639; 
civilization  becomes  the  occasion 
of  corruption,  639;  sin  in  Chris¬ 
tian  nations,  640 ;  punishment  of 
sin,  641 ;  mercy,  642 ;  all  men  not 
actually  doomed  to  punishment 
for  Adam’s  sin,  642;  objects  of 
judgments  and  mercies,  644 ;  vicar 
rious  obedience  and  punishment 
not  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
645 ;  pardon  may  be  granted  when 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  646 ;  many  sufier  when 
punishment  is  inflicted  who  are 
not  punished,  647  ;  sins  of  fathers 
visited  on  children,  648;  mercy 
often  mingled  with  chastisement, 
649  ;  propitiatory  rites  among  the 
heathen,  650;  the  sacrifices  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Mosaic  law  funda¬ 
mentally  different  from  those  which 
prevailed  among  the  heathen,  652 ; 
the  law  forbade  human  sacrifices, 
653 ;  passage  in  Num.  xxxv.  re¬ 
specting  the  murderer,  653;  an 
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atonement  must  include  right  do¬ 
ing,  654  ;  the  atonement  effected 
in  the  case  of  Fhineas,  Num.  xxv., 
655 ;  the  case  of  Fhineas  not  ab¬ 
solutely  isolated,  656 ;  Grod’s  object 
to  recover  man  from  sin,  657 ; 
Christ  appearing  and  suffering  on 
Uie  earth,  657 ;  perfectly  qualified 
as  a  Saviour,  658 ;  his  love  to  God 
as  well  as  to  man,  659 ;  sin  in  its 
contact  with  Christ  exhibits  its 
full  evil  nature,  660 ;  the  mightiest 
moral  influence  goes  forth  from 
the ‘cross  of  Christ,  661;  in  the 
words  **  Christ  made  sin,”  there  is 
no  allusion  to  a  sin-oflering,  662 ; 
the  obedience  of  Christ  not  vica¬ 
rious  obedience,  663 ;  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ  in  the  highest  sense 
vicarious,  664;  Christ  appointed 
judge  to  guard  against  the  abuse 
of  the  gift  of  the  8on,  664 ;  the 
atonement  of  Christ  reaches  back 
through  all  past  ages,  665  ;  all 
atonements  have  their  moral  power 
in  the  condemnation  of  sin  and 
the  reward  of  holiness,  666 ;  our 
Lord’s  suffering  obedience  to 
death  the  chief  element  of  the 
atonement,  667 ;  sin-offerings  pre¬ 
vailed  before  Christ,  668 ;  in  the 
fulness  of  timeChrist  appeared  and 
died,  669 ;  the  manner  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  of  the  Son  of  God  not  the 
same  with  that  of  the  sin-offerings 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  670 ;  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  to  show  us  the 
things  of  Christ,  671  ;  what  fol¬ 
lowed  the  crucifixion  a  necessary 
part  of  the  gospel,  671 ;  no  char¬ 
acter  has  exerted  such  an  influence 
against  sin  as  that  of  Christ,  671. 

Besser,  Frof.  M.,  article  by,  167. 

Bissell,  Dr.  £.  C.,  article  by,  209. 

Blakeslee’s,  S.  V.,  Archology,  no¬ 
ticed,  592. 

Brown’s,  Dr.  Charles  J.,  The  Word 
of  Life,  noticed,  200. 

Bushnell,  Dr.  Horace,  Sermons  on 
the  New  Life,  and  Christian  Nur¬ 
ture,  noticed,  204. 

Butler,  Frofl  J.  D.,  article  by,  83. 

C. 

Characteristics  of  Homeric  Poetrj’, 
article  on,  by  Frof.  Jacob  Cooper, 


546 ;  the  great  interest  always 
felt  in  the  Homeric  poems,  546; 
the  four  ages  of  Greek  poetry, 
546 ;  the  youthful  age,  the  Homer¬ 
ic,  the  most  interesting  of  these, 
547 ;  Homer’s  sympathy  with  ex¬ 
ternal  nature,  54  7 ;  descriptions 
of  the  Homeric  rhapsodies,  548; 
Homer  and  all  Greek  poets  fail 
in  poetic  description  considered 
as  an  artistic  effort,  551 ;  the  un¬ 
doubting  faith  exhibited  by  Homer 
in  his  own  creations,  552;  the 
fondness  for  what  is  marvellous 
and  the  blending  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural  with  humanity,  554. 

Cooper,  Frof.  Jacob,  article  by,  546. 

Cummings’s,  Dr.  Joseph,  Butler’s 
Analogy,  noticed,  207. 

Cunningham’s,  Rev.  J.  G.,  Letters  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  noticed,  392. 

D. 

Darwinian  Controversy,  German 
W'orks  on,  noticed,  386. 

Davies’s,  Dr.  B.,  Student’s  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  noticed,  387. 

Delitzsch’s,  Frof.  F.,  Books  of  the 
New  Covenant  Translated  from 
the  Greek  into  the  Hebrew,  no¬ 
ticed,  586. 

Derivation  of  Unquam,  Usquam,  and 
Usque,  The,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Lemuel  S.  Potwin,  469 ;  not  de¬ 
rived  from  unus  and  quam,  469 ; 
from  its  form  unquam  might  be 
supposed  to  come  from  some  rela¬ 
tive  or  interrogative  word  and 
quam,  469;  the  meaning  of  un- 
quam,  469 ;  why  not.  find  the  form 
umV  470;  derived  from  quum- 
quam,  470;  the  meaning  of  us¬ 
quam, —  derived  from  ubi,  471 ; 
usque,  derived  from  ubique,  472. 

Difficulties  of  the  Concept  of  God, 
The,  article  on,  by  Rev.  George 
T.  Ladd,  593 ;  questions  which 
concern  the  nature  of  the  Personal 
Absolute,  or  God,  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day,  593;  reca¬ 
pitulation  of  former  article,  594 ; 
criticism  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  concept  of  God,  595;  all 
knowledge  of  God,  of  the  nature 
of  a  divine  self-revelation,  595 ;  un¬ 
likeness  between  the  finite  organ 
and  the  infinite  object  of  revelar 
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tion,  596;  a  participation  in  the 
divine  nature  on  the  part  of  man 
implied  in  any  self-revelation, 
596 ;  the  entire  soul  of  man,  the 
organon  for  the  self-revelation, 
597 ;  attendant  jlifficulties  of  three 
classes,  598 ;  the  first  class  those 
which  inhere  in  the  nnrevealed 
being  of  God,  598 ;  the  second  class 
of  difficulties,  those  which  relate  to 
the  organon  through  which  the 
revelation  is  made,  602 ;  these 
difficulties  present  themselves  in 
forms  of  thought  which  contain 
positive  elements  of  objective 
validity,  603 ;  the  manner  of  stat¬ 
ing  and  discussing  the  concept 
shows  definite  forms  of  conscious¬ 
ness  which  give  rise  to  these  dif¬ 
ficulties,  604;  evident  that  there 
is  with  man  positive  truth  about 
God,  606 ;  the  work  of  dealing 
with  these  difficulties  demands 
criticism  which  is  both  metaphys¬ 
ical  and  complete,  606  ;  the  dom¬ 
inant  power  of  choice  in  man 
must  be  recognized,  608 ;  necessity 
of  complete  criticism  illustrated 
by  a  quotation  from  Mansel,  608 ; 
ontological  difficulties,  609 ;  every 
inquiry  into  reality  ends  in  onto¬ 
logical  difficulties,609 ;  the  concept 
of  God  asserts  its  own  validity  ,610 ; 
necessary  truths  offer  themselves 
to  the  mind  for  free  acceptance, 
611 ;  grounds  within  which  lie  ail 
the  proofs  of  the  validity  of  the 
concept  of  Go<l,  611 ;  the  objec¬ 
tive  validity  of  this  concept  is  the 
postulate  of  conviction,  611 ;  it  is 
also  given  as  the  result  of  argu¬ 
ment,  612;  it  is  reached  as  the 
conclusion  of  an  indirect  proof, 
God  being  the  postulate  of  all 
thought,  613  ;  also  when  we  con¬ 
sider  God  as  the  postulate  of  a 
thinkable  universe,  613 ;  also  when 
we  consider  God  as  the  postulate  of 
the  world’s  evolution,  614;  the 
being  of  God  required  as  theground 
of  all  phenomena,  615;  the  con¬ 
science  postulates  the  validity  of 
the  concept  of  God,  616 ;  psycho¬ 
logical  difficulties,  617;  the  chief 
difficulty  lies  with  the  form  of  the 
ab'solute  personality,  617;  the 
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term  personality  does  not  exhaust 
all  the  divine  being,  617;  our 
knowledge  of  personality  not  com¬ 
plete,  618;  its  essential  marks 
incomprehensible,  618;  one  can¬ 
not  conceive  his  own  personality, 
619;  this  fact  should  teach  us 
many  useful  lessons,  620 ;  easy  to 
juggle  with  the  word  “  absolute,” 
621 ;  the  absolute  is  the  ground 
of  being,  621 ;  proofs  of  a  person¬ 
al  absmute,  622;  an  underlying 
force  always  to  be  postulated,  622 ; 
final  purpose  inevitably  appears, 
623;  will,  thought,  final  purpose 
reveal  to  us  the  absolute,  623 ;  a 
view  of  the  personal  absolute  of 
great  value  may  be  given  to  the 
heart  of  man,  624 ;  better  reason 
to  accept  God  than  to  give  way 
to  objections,  625;  God  cannot 
be  shown  to  exist  as  the  conclusion 
of  an  indisputable  syllogism,  626; 
the  third  class  of  difficulties — the 
historic  or  evolutionary,  627;  a 
growing  correspondence  between 
the  soul  and  the  process  of  revela¬ 
tion,  628;  the  improvement  in  the 
soul  of  man  will  solve  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  629 ;  the  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  of  necessary  ideas  will  help  in 
attaining  the  knowledge  of  God, 
630. 

Dulk’s,  Dr.,  Animal  or  Man,  noticed, 
579. 

E. 

Editorial  Correspondence  on  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeolc^ 
and  George  Smith’s  Qualities  as  a 
Scholar,  781. 

E^ptol(^,  Notes  on,  article,  by 
Joseph  r.  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
537 ;  Brugsch’s  History  of  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs  an  epoch  in 
the  science  of  Egyptology,  537; 
deficient  in  caution,  538;  facts 
settled  in  Egyptol<^y,  539 ;  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  a  mixed  character, 
539;  Menes  a  historical  person, 
539 ;  the  great  pjrramid  dates  from 
the  fourth  dynasty,  539 ;  the  dy¬ 
nasties  of  Manetho  were  for  the 
most  part  consecutive,  539 ;  Lower 
Egypt  invaded  by  roving  tribes, 
the  Hyksos,  541 ;  Egypt  rmsed  to 
a  great  height  of  prosperity  nnder 
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the  eighteenth  d;pa8t7,  541 ;  im¬ 
portant  synchronisms  with  Syria 
and  Persia,  d41 ;  the  chronology 
of  Egypt  not  established,  542 ;  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  fixed, 
and  the  order  of  their  succession, 
543 ;  establishment  of  the  rule  of 
the  Hyksos,  543 ;  Brugsch  brings 
together  and  arranges  a  great  mass 
of  materials,  544  ;  Eber’s  new 
novel,  Uarda,  545. 

Epochs  of  History,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  noticed,  587. 

Esdras,  The  First  Book  of,  article 
on,  by  E.  C.  Bissell,  D.D.,  209; 
title  of  the  book,  209 ;  its  contents 
and  scope,  210;  arrangement  of 
material,  211 ;  author,  time,  and 
place  of  compilation,  214 ;  sources 
of  the  work,  and  character  of  the 
text,  216 ;  opinions  of  critics  as  to 
the  immediate  sources  of  the  book 
divided  into  two  classes,  217 ;  his¬ 
torical  estimate  of  the  book,  225 ; 
the  book  may  be  a  fragment,  227; 
manuscripts  and  versions,  227. 

Exposition  of  the  Original  Text  of 
(^nesis  i.  and  ii.,  article,  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  51 ;  “  without 
form  and  void,”  51 ;  God  created 
the  land  after  it  began  to  be,  52 ; 
meaning  of  the  word  “without 
form,”  53 ;  meaning  of  the  word 
“  void,”  55 ;  the  word  “  without 
form”  indicates  the  present  want 
of  form  and  present  desolation, 
but  with  indications  of  previous 
form  and  structures,  59;  “void” 
indicates  the  want  of  living  beings, 
.  but  with  traces  of  former  inhab¬ 
itants,  60 ;  the  earth  not  created 
“  without  form  ”  and  “  void,”  62 ; 
the  idea  that  the  earth  once  had 
form  and  was  inhabited  not  neces¬ 
sarily  revolting,  64 ;  our  world  does 
not  stand  alone,  6  7  ;  the  old  world 
peopled  and  furnished  with  struc¬ 
tural  forms,  68.  Creation  of  light, 
422 ;  light  the  object  of  the  first 
pbtential  act  of  creating,  422;  the 
creating  of  light  the  first  calling  of 
light  to  be  here,  423 ;  light  existed 
alreaily,  423  ;  the  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  tne  darkness, 
427 ;  the  light  was  not  a  surround- 

„  ing  light,  429;  the  earth  totally 


enlightened  as  it  moved  around 
the  sun,  430 ;  day  means  light  ex¬ 
actly,  436 ;  light  or  day  marks  out 
so  much  time,  436  ;  it  marks  time 
when  connected  with  motion,  438; 
no  difference  between  a  world- 
light  and  a  world-day,  439  ;  mean¬ 
ing  of  evening-and-moming,  440 ; 
the  light  must  have  come  from  the 
sun,  442 ;  the  movement  which  was 
the  condition  of  the  morning-and- 
evening  light  must  have  been  an 
axial  movement,  443  ;  any  source 
of  light  must  be  constant  unless 
the  {dace  moves  as  the  light  moves, 
445 ;  the  object  of  the  Mosaic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  creation  relates  to  this 
world  exclusively,  446. 

F. 

Fairbairn’s,  Dr.  Patrick,  Pastoral 
Epistles,  noticed,  205. 

Ferguson,  Rev.  H.,  article  by,  762. 

Finney’s,  President,  System  of  The¬ 
ology  in  its  Relations  to  the  so- 
called  New  England  Theology, 
article  on,  by  Kev.  George  F. 
Wright,  708;  Pres.  Finney’s  the¬ 
ology  deserves  attention  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  powerful  influence  on 
theological  thought,  708;  his  theory 
of  the  purposes  of  God,  709 ;  fore¬ 
ordination,  711 ;  reprobation,  711 ; 
sovereignty  of  God,  713 ;  freedom 
of  the  will,  714;  co-existence  of 
freedom  and  certainty,  715 ;  dif¬ 
ficulties  attending  this  subject, 
716 ;  Finney  believed  there  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  every  action 
of  the  will,  71 7 ;  depravity  of  man 
universal  and  yet  man’s  constitu¬ 
tion  not  sinful,  7 1 8;  moral  depravity 
how  accounted  for,  718;  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  saints,  720;  sin 
moral  insanity  in  Finney’s  view, 
721;  ground  of  obligation,  724 ;  ob¬ 
ligation  in  the  philosophical  sense 
limited  to  choice,  725;  Pres.  Finney- 
not  properly  a  utilitarian,  727 ; 
distinction  between  an  ultimate 
and  an  executive  act  of  the  will, 
728;  no  irreconcilable  difference 
betweenFinney  and  Pres.Ed,wards, 
729  ;  the  simplicity  of  moral  ac¬ 
tion,  731 ;  Finney  held  that  the 
will  is  alt(^ether  holy  or  altogether 
sinful,  731 ;  views  of  Dr.  Emmons. 
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731 ;  impartiality  of  obedience  to 
the  moral  law,  733 ;  sanctification, 
734;  sanctification  is  confirmation 
or  stability  of  will,  735 ;  have  we 
the  promise  of  such  a  development 
of  the  religious  sensibilities  that 
the  will  shall  be  confirmed  in  holi¬ 
ness,  737 ;  Pres.  Finney’s  theology 
to  be  compared  with  others,  739 ; 
his  theology  really  originated  in 
New  England,  740. 

Flint’s,  Prof.  Robert,  Philosophy  of 
History  in  France  and  Germany, 
noticed,  207. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  article  on,  by 
the  late  Prof  George  Shepard, 
447 ;  his  birth  and  earliest  train¬ 
ing,  447;  trained  for  parliamen¬ 
tary  business,  449;  placed  at 
Eton,  449;  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  450;  employed  chiefly  in 
resisting  his  rival,  William  Pitt, 
451 ;  his  death,  453 ;  his  moral 
character  altogether  unworthy  of 
him,  453;  his  social  character, 
454;  his  improvidence,  454;  a 
thorough  classical  scholar,  455 ; 
composed  slowly,  456 ;  his  elo¬ 
quence  intelligent  and  argumen¬ 
tative,  457 ;  not  dry  nor  frigid, 
458 ;  he  did  not  arrange  his 
thoughts  skilfully,  459,  his  elo¬ 
cution  was  plain,  460 ;  in  his  man¬ 
ner  not  fitted  to  please  and  cap¬ 
tivate,  461 ;  his  eloquence  said 
to  be  like  that  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  462;  resembled  Chatham, 
463 ;  his  resemblance  to  Burke, 
464 ;  his  power  lay  in  the  extem¬ 
pore,  465 ;  Fox  a  proof  that  the 
orator  is  made,  466 ;  needful  for 
the  orator  to  be  himself,  467 ;  his 
great  moral  defects  as  related  to 
his  power  as  an  orator,  468. 

Froudc’s,  James  A.,  Short  Studies 
on  Great  Subjects,  noticed,  592. 

Gardiner,  Rev.  Frederic,  articles  by, 
37,  755. 

German  Notices  of  Mr.  Rowland  G. 
Hazard’s  Volume  on  Causation 
and  Freedom  in  Willing,  article 
on,  573. 

Godet’s,  Dr.  F.,  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  noticed,  587. 

Governmental  Patronage  of  Knowl¬ 


edge,  article  on,  by  Prof.  James 
Davie  Butler,  88;  knowledge  is 
power,  88 ;  modes  in  which  gov¬ 
ernments  have  patronized  knowl¬ 
edge,  89 ;  outlays  in  the  United 
States  for  the  promotion  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  136. 

H. 

Hall’s,  John,  How  are  the  Dead 
Raised,  noticed,  198. 

Hamlin,  Cyrus,  D.D.,  article  by,  158. 

Hilgenfeld’s  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  noticed,  191. 

Hill’s,  Dr.  Thomas,  The  True  Order 
of  Studies,  noticed,  397. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Samuel,  articles  hy, 
51,  422. 

Horae  Samaritanae ;  or  a  Collection 
of  Various  Readings  of  the  Samar¬ 
itan  Pentateuch  compared  with 
the  Hebrew  and  other  Ancient 
Versions,  article  on,  by  Rev.  B. 
Pick,79 ;  readings  in  Levitico8,79. 

Identification  of  Succoth  and  Pen- 
uel,  article  on,  by  Selah  Merrill, 
D.D.,  742;  the  identification  of 
these  places  a  matter  of  peculiar 
interest,  742;  views  of  Grove 
and  others,  743 ;  the  physical  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Jordan  valley  east 
of  the  river,  744 ;  clue  to  the 
locality  of  Succoth,  745 ;  Canaan’s 
crossing,  745;  Gideon’s  pursuit  of 
the  Midianites,  746 ;  hint  as  to 
Penuel  in  the  life  of  Jeroboam, 
747 ;  Jacob’s  journey  after  part¬ 
ing  with  Esau,  748  ;  the  valley  of 
the  Jabbok  the  main  thoroughfare 
from  the  eastern  plains  to  Canaan, 
748;  site  of  Penuel,  750 ;  the  Suc¬ 
coth  region,  753;  origin  of  the 
name  Penuel,  753. 

Implements  of  the  Stone  Age,  a 
Primitive  Demarcation  between 
Man  and  other  Animals,  article 
on,  by  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D., 
70;  an  implement  of  any  sort  a 
sign  of  the  presence  of  man,  70 ; 
no  animal  ever  known  to  make  an 
implement,  72;  objected  that  pre¬ 
historic  species  of  Simiae  may 
have  had  the  power  to  make  im¬ 
plements,  73 ;  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  higher  kind  of 
apes,  73;  the  objection  also  proves 
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too  much,  74 ;  man  did  not  come 
by  accident  to  the  use  of  imple¬ 
ments,  75;  the  stone  age  an  age 
of  human  capacity,  discovery,  and 
prophecy,  76 ;  the  prominence 
given  to  the  stone  age  involves  no 
controversy  with  the  philosophy 
of  m'an,  77. 

Irenaeus  of  Lyons,  article  on,  by 
C.  J.  H.  Ropes,  284 ;  importance 
of  the  subject  in  relation  to  the 

-  old  Catholic  faith,  284 ;  the  worth 
of  Ireneaus  in  reference  to  his 
peculiar  position,  285 ;  some  of  the 
lines  of  doctrine  that  begin  with 
Irenaeus,  286 ;  examination  of  the 
theology  of  Irenaeus,  287 ;  Iren¬ 
aeus  was  a  Greek,  288 ;  no  reason 
for  the  supposition  that  he  was  a 
Syrian,  289. 

Is  IIap^^o9  the  Correct  Rendering 
of  rrohs  in  Isa.  vii.  14  ?  article  by 
Rev.  Henry  Ferguson,  762. 

Jessup’s,  Dr.  H.  H.,  Women  of  the 
Arabs,  noticed,  591. 

John  the  Baptist,  article  on,  173; 
notice  of  Dr.  Reynold’s  book,  173; 
John,  a  priest,  173;  influence  of 
the  priestly  office  on  the  character 
of  him  who  bore  it,  1 74  ;  the  priest 
as  a  representative  of  the  people, 
174 ;  perversions  of  the  idea  of  the 
priest  as  a  representative  of  the 
people,  175 ;  character  of  John  as 
a  forerunner  of  Christ,  175;  no 
military  element  in  the  priestly 
character,  176;  John  a  Nazarite, 
1 76 ;  John  as  an  ascetic,  177;  John 
as  an  ascetic  not  a  pattern  for  all, 
178;  the  Nazarite  forbidden  to 
come  into  contact  with  a  dead 
body,  178;  asceticism  not  meant 
to  be  common,  179 ;  John  a 
prophet,  179  ;  mode  in  which  the 
prophet  gained  a  knowledge  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth,  179;  different  reli¬ 
gious  systems  the  product  of  moral 
intuitions,  180;  moral  intuitions 
in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  181 ;  the 
prophet  as  speaking  for  God,  181; 
the  prophetic  and  priestly  offices 
as  related  to  each  other,  181 ;  the 
independence  of  the  prophet,  182. 

K. 

Keil’s,  Carl  F.,  Biblical  Commentary 


on  the  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  no¬ 
ticed,  206. 

L. 

Ladd,  Rev.  George  T.,  articles  by, 
1,  593. 

Lange’s  Commentary  on  Exodus  and 
Leviticus,  noticed,  206 ;  vols.  v. 
and  vii.  noticed,  590. 

Levy’s,  Dr.  J.,  Lexicon  of  Newer  He¬ 
brew  and  Chaldee,  noticed,  192. 

Libraries,  Public,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  noticed,  207. 

Luthardt’s,  Dr.  Charles  E.,  Is  John 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ? 
194 ;  St.  John’s  Gospel  Described 
and  Explained,  noticed,  588. 

M. 

Marsh,  Rev.  W.  H.  H.,  article  by, 
334. 

Maclean’s,  Dr.  John,  History  of  the 
College  of  New  .Jersey,  587. 

Mather,  Cotton,  and  the  Witch¬ 
craft  Delusion,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  473;  views  of 
Cotton  Mather  and  his  age  con¬ 
cerning  unseen  and  spiritual 
agency,  473 ;  diabolical  agency 
everywhere  believed  in,  475; 
Cotton  Mather  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries  not  singular  in  regard  to 
their  belief  in  witchcraft,  476  ;  this 
belief  cherished  in  Europe  long 
before,  477 ;  witchcraft  every¬ 
where  treated  as  a  crime,  477; 
Richard  Baxter  and  other  Eng¬ 
lish  divines  of  his  time  referred  to, 
479 ;  definition  of  witchcraft,  480; 
early  cases  of  witchcraft  in  New 
England,  481;.  the  case  of  the 
Goodwin  family  and  Mather’s  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  482 ;  his  visit  to 
the  Glover  woman,  484 ;  Hutch¬ 
inson  quoted  in  reference  to  this 
case,  485 ;  Cotton  Mather’s  Mem¬ 
orable  Providences,  486  ;  initia¬ 
tory  development  of  witchcraft  in 
the  Parris  family  and  in  Salem 
village,  487 ;  this  was  not  in  any 
way  aided  or  abetted  by  Cotton 
Mather,  487;  his  Memorable  Prov¬ 
idences  had  nothing  to  do  with 
these  initiatory  developments,  490 ; 
the  method  of  trial  for  witchcraft 
that  Cotton  Mather  approved,  491 ; 
his  letter  on  the  subject  quoted, 
492 ;  his  connection  with  the  trials 
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for  witchcraft  at  Salem,  493; 
Mather  draws  up  a  paper  of  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  governor,  494 ;  tries 
to  stay  the  proceedings,  495  ;  the 
chaplain  of  the  prisoners,  497 ; 
Cotton  Mather’s  “Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  World”  and  Increase 
Mather’s  “  Cases  of  Conscience,” 
498;  Cotton  Mather’s  course  ap¬ 
proved  by  his  father,  499 ;  his  age 
and  position  at  the  time  of  the 
witchcraft  excitement  in  Salem, 
500;  why  Mather  did  not  disap¬ 
prove  of  all  civil  suits  against 
witches,  501 ;  Cotton  Mather  not 
criminated  by  the  best  authorities 
in  reference  to  the  Salem  trial, 
503 ;  judgment  of  Thomas  Brattle, 
503 ;  CaleCs  “  More  Wonders  of 
the  Invisible  World,”  505 ;  Math¬ 
er’s  health  and  spirits  said  to  have 
been  preyed  upon  by  his  com¬ 
plicity  with  witchcraft,  509 ;  quo¬ 
tations  from  his  writings,  510;  he 
was  always  actuated  bpr  the 
kindest  feelings,  512;  often  judged 
by  a  wrong  standard,  513. 

Means,  Prof.  D.  McGregor,  articles 
by,  228,  514. 

MeUor’s  Priesthood  in  the  Light  of 
the  New  Testament,  noticed,  199. 

Merrill,  Selah,  D.D.,  article  by,  742. 

McDonald’s,  Dr.  James  M.,  Life  and 
Writings  of  St.  John,  noticed,  588. 

Mcllvaine’s,  Dr.  J.  H.,  articles  by, 
259,  672. 

Miller’s,  John,  Questions  Awakened 
by  the  Bible,  noticed,  589. 

Missionary  Culture,  article  on,  by 
James  G.  Vose,  D.D.,  401 ;  spirit¬ 
ual  culture  of  the  missionary,  402 ; 
faith  as  developed  in  missionary 
culture,  402;  loyalty  to  Christ, 
403 ;  the  missionary’s  need  of 
Christ,  404 ;  moral  culture,  405 ; 
clear  perception  of  the  value  of 
the  moral  law,  405 ;  the  indepen¬ 
dent  position  of  the  missionary, 
407;  dogma  and  precept  united 
by  him,  407 ;  slavery  in  America 
overthrown  by  the  missionary 
spirit,  408;  intellectual  culture, 
409 ;  missionaries  among  the  most 
broadly  cultivated  men  of  the  age, 
409;  missionaries  as  linguists,  411 ; 
general  culture,  414 ;  missionaries 


have  exhibited  in  a  striking  manner 

graces  of  character,  414 ;  their  re¬ 
gions  earnestness  free  ^m  cant, 
415;  charity  as  marking  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  missionaries,  417;  the 
the  value  of  the  missionary  work 
to  the  church,  418 ;  the  value  of 
education  for  all  Christian  workers, 
419 ;  the  complete  triumph  of 
Christianity  to  M  patiently  waited 
for,  420 ;  the  missionary  work  pe¬ 
culiar!  v  attractive  to  youth,  421. 
Moral  Difficulties  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  The,  article  on,  by  J.  H. 
Mcllvane,  D.D.,  672  ;  nothing 
gained  by  claiming  too  much  good 
even  for  the  Bible,  672;  the 
Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God, 
672;  the  evidences  for  this  can 
never  lose  their  force,  673;  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  New  Testament, 
673;  of  the  Old  Testament,  674; 
mor^  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
675;  the  revelations  of  the  Old 
Testament  accommodated  to  the 
peculiar  state  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  first  addressed,  675  ;  so 
affirmed  by  the  Saviour,  677 ;  the 
incompleteness  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  677 ;  this  seen  in  the  moral 
law  of  Sinai,  678 ;  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  God  were  not  exhibited 
in  it,  6  78 ;  no  preparation  for  such 
a  revelation  before  Christ,  680; 
the  ritual  law  was  a  temporary 
arrangement,  682 ;  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ritual  law  not  made 
known  before  Christ,  683 ;  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  Israelites  should  be 
kept  a  separate  people,  685 ;  the 
extermination  of  the  Canaanites, 
685 ;  no  solution  of  this  difficulty 
will  be  likely  to  be  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,  685;  that  the  Gentiles 
should  at  len^h  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Jews  could 
not  then  be  revealed,  687 ;  the 
maledictory  Psalms,  690;  many 
of  these  maledictions  in  entire  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  691 ;  the  revelations  of  the 
Old  Testament  accommodated  to 
the  people  of  the  time  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  prophets,  692 ;  these 
prophets  the  most  exalted  and 
pure  souls  of  the  times  in  which 
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they  lived,  693 ;  children  included 
in  the  punishment  of  the  parents, 
695;  how  did  Christ  treat  these 
difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament? 
697 ;  in  regard  to  the  sixth  com¬ 
mandment  what  he  says,  699;  in 
regard  to  the  seventh,  700  ;  the 
matter  of  divorce,  702 ;  the  matter 
of  swearing,  704;  retaliation,  705; 
of  love  to  our  enemies,  706;  prac¬ 
tical  consequences,  707. 

Morgan,  Prof.  John,  article  by,  632. 

Muller,  Prof.  Max,  and  his  American 
Critics,  article  on,  183. 

N. 

Natural  Basis  of  our  Spiritual  Lan¬ 
guage,  article  on,  by  W.  M. 
ITiomson,  DD.,  139;  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,!  39 ;  light  in  human 
habitations,  140;  light  in  streets, 
141 ;  knowledge  is  light,  142;  the 
sun  of  divine  revelation  enlarges 
indefinitely,  143;  science  has  added 
greatly  to  the  significance  of  the 
phrase  “  Sun  of  Righteousness,” 
146  ;  all  figures  drawn  from  light 
and  the  sun  but  imperfectly  repre¬ 
sent  Jehovah,  147 ;  the  influences 
and  operations  of  the  sun  beautiful 
and  multitudinous,  148;  view  from 
Mt.  Lebanon,  149 ;  an  instructive 
analogy  to  be  found  in  the  death 
of  winter  and  the  return  of  spring, 
150;  the  results  of  a  deviation  of 
the  earth  from  its  orbit,  150;  the 
sun  a  revealer  of  things  otherwise 
concealed,  151 ;  the  ascription  of 
wings  to  the  sun,  153;  medical 
virtues  ascribed  to  these  wings, 
154  ;  wings  of  the  morning,  156; 
wings  of  the  wind,  157. 

Note  on  Genesis  xi.  26,  article,  by 
Prof.  Frederic  Gardiner,  755 ;  the 
verse  a  condensed  expression  of 
the  facts,  755;  a  difficulty  in  put¬ 
ting  the  facts  together,  756;  dif¬ 
ferent  explanations  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  757 ;  the  difficulty  inherent 
in  the  narrative,  759;  the  difficulty 
as  it  respects  the  wife  of  Abraham, 
759  ;  incapacity  for  children  per¬ 
sonal  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  760. 

O. 

Oosterzee’s,  Dr.  J.  J.  Van,  Moses; 
a  Biblical  Study,  noticed,  200. 

Origin  of  the  Concept  of  God,  The, 


article  on,  by  Rev.  George  *r. 
Ladd,  1 ;  the  logical  faculty  not 
alone  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  this  concept,  1 ;  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  concept  of  God  there 
is  an  instinctive  use  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  organs,  2 ;  certain  elements  of 
the  concept  furnished  by  the  in¬ 
tellect,  3 ;  this  view  of  the  concept 
verified  by  experience,  4  ;  three 
methods  of  inquiring  into  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  our  knowledge  of  God,  4  ; 
the  historical  and  inductive  passed 
over,  and  the  analytical  method 
to  be  employed,  5;  the  oi^an 
for  the  reception  of  truth  is  sym¬ 
metrically  cultured  manhood,  6 ; 
this  especially  true  in  regard  to 
the  concept  of  God,  8 ;  evil  results 
of  so  treating  our  moral  natures  that 
we  lose  the  knowledge  of  God,  11; 
in  forming  the  concept  of  God 
unrestrained  exercise  should  not 
be  given  to  the  emotional  nature, 
1 7 ;  the  concept  of  God  the  re¬ 
sultant  of  God’s  revelation  of  him¬ 
self  to  the  human  soul,  18;  the 
activities  of  the  human  soul  as 
contributing  to  the  formation  of 
this  concept,  19 ;  the  action  of  the 
senses  in  the  formation  of  the 
concept  of  God,  20 ;  and  in  form¬ 
ing  concepts  subordinate  to  the 
concept  of  God,  22 ;  physiologi¬ 
cal  conditions  accompanying  all 
thought  and  feeling,  22 ;  the  au¬ 
tomatic  action  of  the  nervous 
centres,  23 ;  certain  instinctive 
cravings  concerned  in  forming  the 
concept  of  God,  24 ;  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  faculties  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  concept  of  God,  31 ; 
the  action  of  the  will,  32 ;  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  philosophic  activi¬ 
ties,  82 ;  the  argument  for  the 
being  of  God  to  be  greatly  en¬ 
larged,  33 ;  the  phenomena  of  his¬ 
tory,  33 ;  memory  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  34;  the  cognitions  of  cause 
and  design,  34  ;  God’s  self-revela¬ 
tion  to  man  to  become  more  com¬ 
plete,  36. 

P. 

Park,  Rev.  C.  E.,  article  by,  1 73. 

Perowne’s,  Dr.  J.  J.  Stewart,  The 
Book  of  Psalms,  noticed,  389. 
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Pick,  Rev.  B.,  article  by,  79. 

Planck’s,  K.  Ch.,  Truth  and  Super¬ 
ficiality  of  Darwinism,  noticed, 
679. 

Potwin,  Prof.  L.  S.,  article  by,  469. 
R. 

Recent  Works  bearing  oni  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Science  to  Religion,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  George  T.  Wright, 
355 ;  the  true  doctrine  of  Final 
Cause  or  design  in  nature,  355 ; 
list  of  works  on  the  subject,  355; 
is  there  design  in  nature?  357; 
design  shown  in  the  intelligible 
adaptation  of  the  final  result,  357; 
at  how  many  or  at  what  points  the 
elements  of  design  centered,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indifference,  359 ;  Paley  did 
not  reason  in  a  circle,  360 ;  Faley 
may  at  some  time  have  expressed 
himself  incautiously,  362;  Paley 
does  not  make  sufficiently  promi- 
,  nent  the  a  fortiori  nature  of  his 
argument,  363  ;  life  does  not  exist 
or  continue  by  necessity,  364  ;  does 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis  exclude 
design?  365;  life  according  to 
Darwin  not  a  product  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  of  existence,  365  ; 
but  has  been  continuous  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  years,  365  ;  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  an  exhaustive  inter¬ 
pretation  of  God’s  design  in  na¬ 
ture,  367 ;  a  constant  warfare  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  369 ;  difficulties  in  the 
doctrine  of  second  causes  analo¬ 
gous  to  those  in  the  doctrine  of 
final  causes,  370;  difficult  not  to 
lose  sight  of  some  of  the  threads  of 
physical  causation,  371;  degree  in 
which  we  can  interpret  design  in 
nature,  374;  the  use  to  which  we 
can  put  a  thing  never  more  than 
a  fragment  of  the  final  cause  of 
its  existence,  376  ;  important  c^uo- 
tation  from  Darwin  on  this  point, 
377;  no  new  questions  regarding 
final  causes  raised  in  this  passage, 
379  ;  Gray’s  suggestion  as  to  the 
purpose  served  by  the  seeming 
waste  in  nature,  380 ;  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  the  highest  end  of 
nature,  381 ;  uniformity  in  general 
the  condition  of  the  value  of  a 
miracle,  382;  the  theistic  hypo¬ 


thesis  brings  into  prominence  the 
inscrutability  of  the  ways  of  God, 
382;  the  present  scientific  habit 
of  thought  denies  to  us  the  power 
of  exhaustively  interpreting  final 
causes,  383 ;  conscience  guided  by 
a  belief  that  its  impulses  are  guides 
to  utility,  384  ;  the  universe  made 
for  happiness,  and  all  things  meant 
to  be  subservient  to  this  end,  385. 

Revelation  and  Science,  article  on, 
by  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  D.D.,  259; 
the  existent  feud  can  be  termi¬ 
nated,  259 ;  the  right  principle  of 
interpretation  to  be  established, 
260  ;  Scriptures  given  to  reveal 
moral  truth  not  science,  260 ;  the 
story  of  Galileo,  261;  the  scriptural 
style  of  allusions  to  physical  phe¬ 
nomena,  263  ;  necessity  of  reveal¬ 
ing  a  perfect  system  of  science, 
265 ;  the  Bible  describes  physical 
phenomena  as  they  appear,  266 ; 
the  sacred  writers  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  true  relations  of  the 
sun  to  the  planetary  bodies,  268 ; 
erroneous  ideas  of  the  form  of  the 
earth,  268  ;  the  sacred  writers 
conceived  a  great  body  of  water 
as  existing  under  the  earth,  270; 
conceived  the  sky  to  be  a  solid 
substance,  270 ;  above  the  firma¬ 
ment  a  great  body  of  water,  272; 
statements  as  to  various  animals 
at  variance  with  scientific  truth, 
273 ;  God  represented  as  doing 
directly  what  man  does,  275 ;  some 
matters  of  faith  do  come  within 
the  purview  of  science,  276 ;  this 
mode  of  interpretation  as  imply¬ 
ing  low  views  of  inspiration,  277 ; 
difficulties  in  applying  this  mode 
of  interpretation  to  the  account 
of  the  cosmogony,  278  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  mo<le  of  interpreting  this  ac¬ 
count,  278;  difficulties  attending 
this  mode  greater  than  those  at¬ 
tending  our  mode,  281. 

Riehm’s,  Dr.  Edward,  Messianic 
Prophe^,  noticed,  1 98. 

Ritschl’s,  Prof.  Albrecht,  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Justification  and 
Atonement,  noticed,  194. 

Robbins,  Prof.  R.  D.  C.,  article  by, 
473. 

Ropes,  Rev.  C.  J.  H.,  article  by,  284. 


Bothe’fl,  D.,  Richard,  Sermons  for 
the  Christian  Year,  noticed,  591; 

S. 

Sava^,  M.  J.,  Religion  of  Evolution, 
noticed,  197. 

Seiss’s,  Dr.  J.  A.,  Lectures  on  the 
Gospels,  noticed,  202. 

Shaw’s,  Rev.  \Vm.  M^,  Scriptural 
Harmony  between  Frivate  Judg¬ 
ment  and  Church  Authority,  no¬ 
ticed,  199. 

Shepard,  Prof.Geoi^e,article  by  ,44  7. 

Slavic  ^ces  and  Panslavism,  The, 
article  on, by  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D., 
158  ;  the  different  histories  of  the 
three  great  races  of  Europe,  158 ; 
the  Latin  race  and  the  German, 
158;  the  Slavic  race,  159;  its 
numbers,  ICO;  Bulgarians,  160; 
Servians  and  Croatians,  161 ;  the 
unification  of  the  Slavic  race,  161 ; 
the  civil  and  religious  organization 
of  Russia  not  favorable,  163  ;  nor 
the  administration  of  the  church, 
164 ;  aim  of  the  Panslavic  Society, 
164 ;  difference  between  the  Slavic 
and  Islamic  despotisms  in  Russia, 
165;  scope  of  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion,  167. 

Smith’s,  William,  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  Literature, 
Sects,  and  Doctrine,  noticed,  589. 

Stanley’s,  Dr.  Arthur  P.,  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  noticed,  391. 

Steele’s,  Dr.Daniel,  Love  Enthroned, 
noticed,  204. 

Strictures  on  Revivals  of  Religion, 
article,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Marsh, 
834. 

T. 

Ten  Brook’s,  Andrew,  American 
State  Universities,  noticed,  587. 

Theological  Education,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  F rederic  Gardiner,  37;  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  American  mode 
of  theological  education,  37 ;  the¬ 
ological  students  to  be  treated  as 
men,  38;  spiritual  training  the 
chief  thing  to  be  sought,  89 ;  prac¬ 
tical  work  very  important,  89 ;  the 
best  methods  of  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  for  the  ministry,  39 ;  mode  of 
training  for  those  who  have  had  an 
imperfect  preparation,  40 ;  a  spe¬ 
cial  course  should  be  provided, 41; 


training  ibr  those  who  are  better 
prepared,  but  who  never  will  be¬ 
come  eminent  scholars,  42 ;  train¬ 
ing  for  such  as  are  to  become 
lexers  in  theological  thought, 
45 ;  the  two  considerations  that 
should  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  plans 
for  the  training  of  these,  46 ;  there 
should  be  to  a  certain  extent  elec¬ 
tive  studies,  47 ;  there  should  be 
a  minimum  standard,  and  all  who 
do  not  come  up  to  it  rejected,  48 ; 
time  for  special  studies  may  be 
gained  by  devoting  less  time  to 
the  languages,  49 ;  practicableness 
ofthe  system  of  elective  studies,  50. 

Theological  Journals  of  Germany, 

_ _ X _ I.—  r% _ 


Rend  Gregory  767. 

Thomas’s,  Dr.  David,  The  Genius 
of  the  Gospel,  noticed,  206. 

Thomson,  Rev.  W.,  article  by,  139. 

Thompson,  Joseph  P.,  D.D.,  articles 
by,  70,  537.; 

Thornton’s,  John  Wingate,  Pulpit 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
Historical  Relation  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  English  Common¬ 
wealth,  noticed,  392. 

U. 

Urwick’s,  William,  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah,  noticed,  388. 

V. 

Volkmar’s,  Gustav,  Paul’s  Letter  to 
the  Romans,  noticed,  191. 

Vose,  Rev.  James  G.,  article  by,  401. 

W. 

Wallace’s,  Alfred  R.,  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Animals,  noticed, 
584. 

Warring’s,  Charles  B.,  Mosaic  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Creation,  the  Miracle 
of  To-Day,  noticed,  196. 

Weiss’s,  Dr.  L.,  Anti-materialism, 
noticed,  580. 

Whedon’s,  Dr.  D.  D.,  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  noticed, 
205. 

Wigand’s,  Dr.  Albert,  Genealogy  of 
Primitive  Cells,  noticed,  578 ; 
Darwinism,  582. 

Winchell’s,  Dr.  Alexander,  Recon¬ 
ciliation  of  Science  and  Religion, 
noticed,  784. 

Wright,  ^v.  G.  F.,  articles  by,  188, 
855,  708. 


